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I. 


= train stopped at Sidington just long enough to have a trunk 
thrown off and allow one passenger to alight. The trunk was 
mine, the passenger myself. 

_ Then the train went on again, the engine puffing and hissing in a 
vain attempt to acquire suddenly the greatest speed, seemingly in great 
impatience that it had been compelled to stop at all,—which was not 
to be wondered at; for, when I gazed around, from what I could 
see, Sidington was nothing more than a station-house, a few miles of 
railroad, and a wide stretch of hilly country. 

There was a young fellow of about my age standing in the door-wa 
of the waiting-room. He was regarding me with evident curiosity. 
stepped up to him. 

“ Where is the station-agent ?” I asked, briefly. 

“Why, I’m the agent,” the fellow replied, in drawling tones. 

“Tsn’t there any town here, or at least a settlement? Is this”’— 
sweeping my arm around in a comprehensive gesture—“ is this all there 
is of Sidington ?” 

“You kin see about all there is from here,” the agent replied, with 
agrin. Then, to my surprise, he stepped out on the platform, locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket. 

“Are you going to leave the station?” I inquired. 

“Yes. Nouse stayin’ around. There ain’t no more trains till three 
o'clock, when a couple of coals pass. This ain’t much of a statiou.” 

“ But what’s to be done about my luggage?” I asked, impatiently, 
pointing toward a large trunk and several bundles at the upper end of 
the platform.” 

The agent looked in the direction I indicated. ‘Oh, that’s all yours, 
is it? I thought maybe it might be. Got checks, I suppose a 
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“Yes, certainly. Here they are.” 
He took the checks, = at them doubtfully for a moment, then 
slowly went to the a of luggage. 

“T guess it’s all right,” he said, after taking the checks from the 
various articles of and carefully comparing them with the ones 
T had given him. “ You kin take ’em along.” 

Now the trunk was large and heavy, and I turned on the fellow 
with a touch of anger, for at first I thought he was making game of 
me. But when I saw the expression of stolid indifference on his face, 
it struck me he was simply dull and stupid. 

“Thank you,” I finally said. “It is very kind of you to allow me 
to take my own property. Perhaps you will show further kindness by 
telling me how I am to take it. The bundles I might possibly manage, 
but the trunk, as you see, is large, and, I can assure you, heavy, and 
I really should prefer not to carry it, if any other way of removal 
might be devised.” j 

For a moment it seemed to me the blast of sarcasm produced an 
effect, for just a shadow of a smile appeared on the agent’s face. It 
lasted but an instant, however, and the blank stupid stare with which 
he had viewed my belongings took its place. 

“Where you wanter go?” he finally asked, in an indifferent 
manner. 

“T would like to go to Nelsonville, if there could be found a way 
to get my trunk there too,” I replied. 

“So you’re goin’ to Nelsonville?” He favored me with a quick, 
searching glance, which was immediately withdrawn when he caught 
my eye. “ Nelsonville’s about three miles from here,” he continued. 
“?Tain’t much more of a place than Sidington. You ain’t goin’ to 
stay there, are you ?” 

I was about to answer sharply that that was my business, but, 
remembering the curiosity that the advent of a ag generally 
a in the minds of country folks, I told him my plans were not 

efinite. 

“?Tain’t that I wanter be impert’nent,” he went on, with a grin; 
“but I thought if you was only goin’ to stay there over-night you 
might leave your trunk in the station.” 

_“ Well, I had intended to spend two or three months, possibly 
longer, in Nelsonville. It depends altogether on how I like it. So, you 
see, I must have my trunk.” 

“Two or three months!” He gazed down the track for a — 
and then turned quickly toward me as though an important idea 
just come to him. i 

“There ain’t no hotel at Nelsonville. P’raps you didn’t know 
that,” he said. 

“ Tt will make no difference to me. I have made arrangements for 
accommodation. You see, I am going to occupy a portion of my own 
property.” 

“Oh, you own a place there, then ?” 

“Yes, the old Nelson homestead is mine. It descended to me from 
my grandfather Abram Nelson. He has been dead eighteen years. I 
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have not seen the place since. I was quite a small boy then. And 
now, as I have plenty of leisure, the desire is natural to revisit the 
scenes of boyhood days.” 

The agent listened to my words, and I was considerably amused to 
note the interest they inspired,—an interest, I thought then, due wholly 
to a country fellow’s curiosity. 

“Tf I have told you all you wish to know about myself,” I went 
on, “ will you kindly tell me, as a return favor, where a team can be 
procured to cart me and my belongings over to my place?” 

The fellow grinned at me, as though there had been something in 
my words of an amusing nature ; but finally he did give me the desired 
information : 

“Why, I guess maybe Jake Hunsicker kin take you over. He’s 
just gettin’ in the oats, but if you pay him, p’raps he’ll leave the oats 
fe long enough to drive to Nelsonville and back. Anyhow, he kin 
take you after supper, if you wanter wait till then.” 

“‘ And where does Mr. Hunsicker live?” I asked. 

The agent pointed to a clump of trees on the summit of a hill 
about a quarter of a mile distant. ‘You kin see just a part of the 
roof through the trees. The road runs up-hill right past the house.” 

“ How about these things while I am gone? Will they be safe?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, yes; no one’ll take em. It'll be all right,” he replied, in- 
differently, as though he did not care whether my luggage would be 
secure or not. Then he gave one more glance at me, grinned in his 
dull way, sprang from the platform, and went off down the road. 

All the country for miles about Nelsonville had been familiar to 
my boyhood. But now, after an absence of eighteen years, I could 
hardly recognize this part of it. 

The railroad had been built some five years before, and that made, 
in itself, a great change. The station was in a valley, and the fertile 
fields and dark green forests on the bounding hills were all very 
beautiful. 

But, as there were few houses, and those in the distance, there was 
a loneliness about the place which seemed to find a counterpart in my 
life. For I was a social Ishmael, an outcast, burdened with the sus- 
pieion of a crime of which I was innocent. The fact that nothing 
could be proved against me, in the minds of most people, only indi- 
cated that I was such an adept in roguery as to be able to cover up all 
proof of my guilt. 

It was now a year that the cloud had rested over my good name. 
The first six months of this time I had vainly attempted to live down 
the general suspicion. But I found the houses of even those I had 
considered true friends closed against me, and so, heart-sore and almost 
despairing, I fied to Europe, hoping to find partial forgetfulness, or at 
least a rest from cruel tongues. Unfortunately for my peace, Ameri- 
cans read the newspapers, and I had only to mention my name to my 
countrymen whom I met during my trip abroad, to be asked if I was 
the one whose name was mentioned in connection with the great bank- 
robbery in Philadelphia. I soon tired of this and of being compelled 
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to tell over and over again the circumstances of that affair, so resolved. 
to go back to my native land, avoid the city where I was so well and 
so unfavorably known, and seek rest and peace amid the scenes of 
my childhood. I also determined, after my arrival, to begin a thorough 
investigation of the robbery on my own hook. The reason I had not 
done this before will be stated later. 

The solitude of Sidington, the lack of a welcoming hand, the 
knowledge that I had outgrown all boyish estimates and would there- 
fore find the old homestead no longer encompassed about by the 
romantic interest which a youngster’s mind was able to conjure up,— 
all this did not tend to raise my depressed spirits, and my heart was 
heavy within me as I plodded up the long, dusty hill toward the home 
of Mr. Hunsicker. 

A delicious breeze was blowing at the top of the hill, and I paused 
a moment under the shade of the maples, to bare my perspiring brow 
to the cool influence, 

Then I slowly walked up the shady path leading to the porch, 
keeping my hat in my hand. I hoped Mr. Hunsicker would be at the 
house for dinner, for I determined not to go out into the hot fields to 
search for him. 

A knock at the open front door caused an interruption in the 
clatter of dishes which proceeded from an inner room, and very soon 
shuffling footsteps approached the door. 

A tall, stoop-shouldered individual, dressed in a brown cotton shirt, 
blue overalls, and cowhide boots, loomed up out of the gloom of the 
darkened rooms. From the look of astonishment on the man’s face 
when he saw me, I judged the advent of a stranger was a rare occur- 
rence to this household. 

“Will you haul me and a trunk to Nelsonville?” I asked. 

My _enigerm produced a blanker stare from the old fellow, and his 
jaws, which had been busy masticating a mouthful of food, ceased 
operations. I gave him time, and, when he had partially recovered 
from his surprise, again addressed him. 

“Do you understand English ?” I asked. 
ss . a y-e-e-s indeed !” he replied, after he had hastily swallowed 

“ And is your name Hunsicker,—Jacob Hunsicker ?” I continued. 

He nodded a reply. . 

“The station-agent down at the dépdt said that perhaps I could 
get you to take me over to Nelsonville. Will you do it?” 

“'V-ell, bud ve’re just at de oats,” Mr. Hunsicker said. 

“T am willing to wait until after supper, which will not interfere 
with the harvesting. You will be well paid for your trouble.” 

Hereupon the rather shrill voice of a woman came from the inner 
room. She spoke in Pennsylvania Dutch, but I was able to make out 
that her weils. conveyed a command for her husband to comply with 


my request. She also added: that he should not offer to do the work 
too cheaply. 

I smiled as I recognized in this one of the provident traits of a 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmer’s wife. 
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“T'll pay you well,” I reiterated. 
“T guess you should gif me feefty cent,” Mr. Hunsicker said, in a 
doubtful manner, as though he really did not expect to receive that 
amount, but was determined to get all out of me that he could. 

“Tt is settled, then, that you take me over. We'll not quarrel 
about the terms. Allow me to rest here under the cool shade the 
remainder of the afternoon, and give me some supper, and you shall 
have a dollar.” 

The farmer was quite overwhelmed by my munificent offer, as was 
also the hitherto unseen female. For the woman peeped from behind 
the door of the kitchen to have a look at me. 

I bowed to her, and she acknowledged my salutation by coming 
forward. 

“TI guess you haf no dinner,” she said, in a hospitable way. 

The truth was, I had had none, and, being rather healthy, I was 
_ sorry to be ushered to the table, where I was bountifully sup- 

lied. 
‘ During the meal, the woman favored me with many searching 
glances, which I attributed to her curiosity. 

After I had finished my repast, we again returned to the front 


rch. 
“You have a nice place here,” I said, handing the man a cigar. 


“ The house is new, is it not?” 

“ Aboud fife year old,” he answered ; and then his wife took up 
the conversation. 

“Ve rented a farm ofer at Nelsonville for a long dime. Bud ve 
—_ had no childrens, so ve safed some money and bought dis farm,” 
she said. 

The woman was eager for a little gossip, and was bound to have it 
in spite of the fact that the dinner-dishes were awaiting her. 

“ Did you ever know old Abram Nelson of Nelsonville?” I asked, 
willing to indulge her wish. ‘It’s a long time now since he died, 
—eighteen years.” 

“Yes, ve knew him. It vas part of his farm ve rented after he 
died,” the man made response. 

I could not restrain a smile at his clumsy way of putting it, but 
before I could ask another question the woman came up to where I 
was standing, and gazed earnestly into my face. 

“ Ach Gott! fs true!” she exclaimed, clutching my arms. “ It’s 
Nel, little Nel! Ach Gott, I knew it!” 

Then her excitement ended in a flood of tears. I gazed down at 
her in astonishment, and as I looked recollection came to me. 

“Why, surely I used to know you,” I said, smiling down upon 
her. “You must be Sarah. You used to work at Grandfather Nel- 
son’s when I was a small boy, and took care of me during my visits.” 

“ Ach, see! he knows me!” the woman exclaimed, turning toward 
her husband. “He vould not forget Sarah! So, so. After so long 
: dime ! Ach, my! And now you are a man, and haf growed so 

ig ! 
I really should have explained before this that my name is Nelson 
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Conway. I had been rather a small, puny child, and my grandfather 
called me Little Nel. 

Soon Jake went about his business harvesting the oats. Sarah 
and I sat all that afternoon under the cool shade, talking about old 
times. 

My parents had been dead many years, and it was something new 
in my experience to be petted, deferred to, and made much of. Sarah 
took up the acquaintance just where it had been broken off eighteen 
years ago, and seemed imbued with an augmented adoration for me. 

I felt there was one true loyal soul in the world whom I could 
depend on, and, in the natural desire for sympathy and consolation, I 
recounted to her all my troubles, including the circumstances connected 
with the bank-robbery, and the suspicion under which I had groaned 
in spirit for a year now. 

“It seems as though I were fated to carry that load to the grave,” 
I remarked, despondingly. 

“ Ach, no, indeed you von’t. Don’d you feel pad aboud it, Nel. 
You see it come right. Let dem come to me,” Sarah continued, 
waxing indignant, “let dem come to me. I dell dem if a grandson 
of Abram Nelson is a thief. And dey find out some day.” 

Her assurances comforted and encouraged me very much. For I 
knew my life had been honorable and square, at least in all business 
relations, and her absolute trust in me, after all the cruel insinuations 
and the cold looks of suspicion, was balm to my wounded spirit. 

There was another, the brightest, fairest, and best of women, who 
also felt confidence in my integrity, or at least had done so; one whose 
affection I had gained. But I had not heard from her since im- 
mediately after the robbery, and whether her trust and love still 
remained unshaken I could not say. I had no reason to doubt her; 
but then time works wonderful changes in a woman’s opinions, often. 

After supper Jake drove me over to Nelsonville. Sarah accom- 
panied us, of course. She would have been intensely pleased to have 
me stay at her own house, but I was longing for the rest and peace 
which the old homestead seemed to promise, and so could not be per- 
suaded to change my plans. 

_ v: At the corner of two roads, near the house, dwelt an old widow, 

who had taken care of my place. 

__ The large farm had been rented out in parcels to neighboring 

— but the house had remained vacant ever since my grandfather’s 
eath. 

We stopped at the widow’s home for the key, and the old lady 
came along with us. 

Soon r stood upon the porch and gazed around upon the scenes 
which had stamped themselves so strongly upon my boyhood’s mind 
that even now, after all these years, they seemed wonderfully familiar. 
I missed the white-headed old gentleman whose figure had been the 
most beautiful of all to my boyish mind. With a sigh I turned to the 
door, placed the key in the lock, turned the bolt, and entered, followed 
we by Sarah and her husband, and Mrs. Snyder, the old 
widow. 
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It was something like coming home, after all, albeit to a house 
almost void of furniture and peopled only with remembrances of loved 
forms long since gone. At any rate, it was the only home I could 
really call my own. 

There were two rooms, the spare bedroom and the parlor adjoining, 
on the first floor, which still retained the furniture. Everything about 
these rooms, though faded and somewhat worn, was in good order, and 
I complimented Mrs. Snyder on the care she had taken. 

Sarah had thrown up the windows, and the soft evening air came 
into the rooms. 

Although the place had not been allowed to go to ruin, there was 
about it that indescribable quality which is attached to long-deserted 
houses. We all felt it more or less. Sarah and Mrs, Snyder spoke in 
whispers; Jake stepped about on tiptoe, as though fearful that the 
heavy tread of his cowhide boots would bring back the spirits of the 
departed ; while to myself there was a pathos about the old house 
which had not known an inhabitant for so long. It seemed like some 
human being deserted by its own flesh and blood. — 

While I was passing from bureau to wardrobe, from centre-table 
to mantel-piece, taking mental note of all the old-fashioned china and 
bric-A-brac which adorned those places still, and which in my young 
days had been forbidden my boyish fingers, Sarah and Mrs. Snyder 
made up the bed, taking the bedding from a huge cedar chest which 
stood on one side of the room. 

_ Sprigs of spruce and hemlock had been placed in the chest from 
time to time, and when the cover was lifted the pungent odor filled the 
room. 

All through the preparations I noticed that Sarah and Mrs. Snyder 
were engaged in earnest conversation. ~ 

The old widow was especially vehement, and Sarah would fre- 
quently shake her head and give forth exclamations indicative either 
of wonder or of disapprobation. My old nurse also favored me with 
many glances which seemed to have much of solicitude in them. 


When everything had been done to make me comfortable for the ~ 


night, Sarah turned to me, and spoke low, with a touch of fear in the 
tones. 

“Come, Nel, you go back home with us,” she said. “Don’d stay 
here all alone in dis grade big house. I am afrait to haf you. Come 
back with us,” she reiterated, appealingly. 

“No, indeed,” I replied, decidedly. “I would not miss sleeping 
amid the grateful odor of spruce for anything.—I’ll be over to your 
house for breakfast, Mrs. Snyder,” turning toward the old widow. 
° You understand I am to take my m at your house, do you 
not ?” 

“Yes. Dat ish all fixed. Mr. Sonntag, your lawyer, told me. 
Bud you better go back mit Sarah,” the old woman replied. 

“And why so? What’s to hinder my staying here in my own 
house?” I asked. ‘“ Have you cooked up a scheme, Sarah, with Mrs. 
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Snyder, to force me to go back with you?” I asked of my old nurse. 
“Never fear, you'll see enough of me. I'll come over to your house 
often.” 

The two women exchanged glances, and seemed to be reluctant 
to proceed. Finally Sarah spoke in awe-stricken tones, first looking 
around with a frightened expression. 

“Der’s something funny aboud de house, Nel.” 

“Humph! I don’t see anything funny at all,” I replied. “There 
is more of sadness to me.” 

“Der’s awful strange things haf been seen and heard,” Sarah con- 
tinued, with deep seriousness. Old Jake’s face fell at his wife’s words, 
and he moved nearer to her. 

“Who has seen and heard strange things, and what are they?” I 
asked, lightly, for I am not superstitious, and not easily frightened by 
two old women’s imaginings. 

“Mrs, Snyder haf seen lights at night, and efen in de daytime haf 
heard noises, strange noises of talking,” replied my old nurse. 

“Well, they will have to be very bright lights and very loud 
noises to awaken me to-night, for I intend to sleep like a stone,” I 
said, laughingly. “The strangest thing of all to me is my coming 
here for the first time since my grandfather’s body was borne from the 
parlor to be placed in the grave.” 

Old Jake gave a sudden start which attracted my attention to him. 
I saw him gaze through the open door-way into the parlor in very 
evident terror, and heard him exclaim, in low, awed tones,“ Gott in 
Himmel!” 

I could not restrain a smile at the sight of the tall, strong man 
overcome by childish fears, and was about to upbraid him for his 
foolishness. But I remembered the vein of superstition which runs 
through the lives of the Pennsylvania farmers, and so said nothing. 

“‘Come back with us again,” pleaded Sarah. 

“No. If there is anything out of the ordinary about my house, 
I am all the more determined to remain and find out what it is,” I 
said, decisively. Then I added, more softly, for I did not wish to 
wound the kind heart of my old nurse,—I knew her fear for me grew 
out of her love and solicitude for my welfare ——‘“TI can take care of 
myself under any circumstances. I am not a child now, Sarah.” 

“ Den let Jake stay with you undil you find out,” Sarah persisted. 

“Vell, bud de oats, Sarah ; ve god to finish de oats to-morrow,” 
hastily exclaimed Mr. Hunsicker in remonstrance. 

“ Now come, how foolish this is! What could be the matter with 
the house? Nothing hurtful, that is certain. I'll be all right. Don’t 
pe and I'll ride over in the morning and tell you how soundly I 

ept. 
Me Der’s no candle here. I go ged von and pring id ofer,” Mrs. 
Snyder said. 

“Not necessary for to-night. I am going to bed early, and will 
not need it. To-morrow we'll see about lamps, for sometimes I like 
to read late. See how bright the moon is going to be. It shines right 
into the bedroom, and will give me plenty of light to go to bed by.” 
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I finally succeeded in getting rid of them. Old Jake was eager 
and anxious to be off, but Sarah hung back, reluctant to leave me to 
the lonely terrors which her superstitious mind had conjured up. It 
was only after I had given my promise to come immediately to her house 
in the event of any danger to me springing up, that she consented to 
leave. Feeling profoundly gratified that my coming here had revealed 
to me such absolute trust and love as inspired my old nurse, I placed 
my arm about her waist while going to the door, and then parted from 
her with a kiss on her wrinkled old cheek. 

After the sound of the wagon-wheels had died away in the distance, 

I disrobed and prepared for bed. The moonlight was so enticing, 
however, that I sat down on a chair by the window and for a few 
minutes gave myself up to reminiscent thought. 

But before I go on with my experiences in the old house, I must 
tell about the bank-robbery of which I was suspected. — 

Up to a year before, I had been employed in a large savings insti- 
tution in Philadelphia. My advancement with this concern had been 
slow but steady, and after ten years of earnest work I finally attained 
the position of senior paying teller. Under my immediate charge was 
the vault, in which the cash and all securities held by the bank were 
kept. This vault was, of course, guarded by a time lock. The bank 
opened for business at ten o’clock, but the book-keepers began their 
work a half-hour earlier. There was a separate vault for the books of 
the concern, which was not furnished with a time lock, and all the 
book-keepers knew the combination of this vault. 

The bank was noted for its conservative business methods and the 

at cautiousness with which its funds were guarded. It was the 
established rule that the timepiece of the money-vault should not be 
set to open until half-past nine, at which time the book-keepers and 
most of the employees were at work. In short, so careful were the 
officials that under no circumstances was it allowable to leave the com- 
bination lock unguarded by the clock-work, unless some responsible 
employee was present. 

One afternoon I set the clock-work mechanism to throw the bolt 
at half-past eight, an hour before the usual time, as I intended to get 
to work the next morning at that time. The semi-annual examination 
of the books and securities by the trustees was to take place, and I 
wished to have the moneys under my charge in order. 

When I left the bank that afternoon, I found a telegram awaiting 
me at my lodging-place : 

“Come out to Fairlawn this evening. We entertain a small party. 
I want you.” Thus the despatch ran, and it was signed by a name 
very dear to me,—F lorence Morley. 

.- I would willingly have gone to the antipodes to please the lovely 
young woman, and my disappointment was keen when I thought of 
the time lock having been set to open at half-past eight the following 
morning. For Fairlawn was a country-seat of Mr. Morley’s, about 
thirty miles distant, and I should not be able to return until nearly 
_ten o’clock in the morning, and the combination lock would be unpro- 
tected a full hour before the arrival of any of the employees. It was 
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highly improbable that any thief expert enough to open the com- 
bination would attempt the lock, even if it were known that the time 
mechanism had run down. The risk would be very slight, and I 
was tempted to take it. But, knowing, even though no consequences 
should be the result, that by doing so I would break a very stringent 
rule, I resisted the temptation, and in no very good humor started 
for a telegraph office for the purpose of sending a despatch to Miss 
Morley stating my inability to accept her invitation. 

On my way I met an associate in the bank, named Horace Jackson. 
He was one of the book-keepers, a man about forty years old, and 
a quiet, reserved fellow. He never mingled in any dispute or con- 
troversy among the clerks, was a competent accountant, and lived a 
secluded life outside of the bank. He was a bachelor, and did not 
seem to have any special friends. It was certain he never chummed 
or cronied with any of his associates in the bank. 

. " i Jackson, will you do me a favor?” I asked, as he paused in 
is walk. 

“ Most willingly, Mr. Conway. You have but to state it,” he an- 
swered, affably. 

I stated the circumstances concerning the lock. “It is ible 
that I will be unable to be on hand at half-past eight,” I added. 

“And you wish me to be at the bank in your place?” he said. 

“Yes, if it would not inconvenience you.” 

“Not at all. I will be there, so the rule will be complied with. 
Oh, stay a moment. There is an old aunt of mine over in Camden 
who is ill, and I might possibly be summoned to her bedside.” 

“Well, then, let it go. I'll stay at home, and go to the bank, as I 
intended, myself,” I said, feeling quite disappointed. 

“But if I say I will be at the bank you may depend on me, Mr. 
Conway, sick aunt or not,” Jackson went on. He really seemed so 
willing to do me the favor that I could only reply, “Thank you ver 
much. I'll depend on you. It will be doing me a great favor indeed. 
T’ll reciprocate some day.” 

“Not another word, Mr. Conway, on the subject. Go and enjoy 
yourself.” Then he regarded me with a smile as he continued, “ 
suppose it is Miss Morley you intend to visit. Now, Iam just on my 
way to see her father at his office.” 

“Oh, you are acquainted with the Morleys, then?” I remarked, 
somewhat coldly, for I did not relish his bringing Florence Morley’s 
name into the conversation. 

“Only slightly acquainted. I am interested in a few business 
ventures with Mr. Morley. My acquaintance extends no further,” 
lod light-hearted and h h 

returned to my lodgings light-hearted and happy at the prospect 
of again seeing sis ener girl whom I had loved and worshipped for 
some time in secret. 

So then Horace Jackson was acquainted with Mr. Morley. I could 
not but feel a greater respect for Jackson. For Mr. Morley was one 
of the most influential and highly thought-of men in Philadelphia, 
and, besides, was one of the trustees of the bank. Jackson had never 
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boasted of his relations with such an influential man ; indeed, I had 
never even heard him mention the fact before this. 

I had felt all along that it would be presumptuous for me to aspire 
to be Florence Morley’s husband. But this evening she was so gra- 
cious, so sweet and lovable, that it was impossible for me to resist the 
impulse to tell her of my love. Tomy intense happiness, I discovered 
— my humble self was by no means an object of indifference to 

er. 
Mr. Morley was of a dignified, commanding presence, and rather 
overawed me. It would be no easy matter to ask his consent to marry 
his daughter. Florence was his only child, and all the purposes of 
the father’s life seemed to centre in his motherless daughter. Still I 
knew I must approach him some day, and there was comfort in the 
fact that he had always met me in a kindly, if dignified and reserved, 
manner. He had never given me any cause to think that my atten- 
tions to his daughter were obnoxious to him ; but then those attentions 
had been canted out of friendship only. How he would be affected 
by the knowledge that I was, from this evening, the accepted lover of 
his daughter, I could not surmise. I could only hope that Florence’s 
influence, which I was well aware was powerful with her father, might 
prevail. The dear girl’s heart was mine at any rate, for she had told 
me so, and I believed her words. 

After the evening’s enjoyment I withdrew to the hotel near the 
dépét, where I passed the rest of the night in happy anticipations of 
the future. 

The train which took me back to the city was a few minutes late, 
and when I arrived at the bank it lacked but ten minutes of opening 
time. 
Had I been late, either the president or the treasurer would have 
had to be called upon to open the vault, and it is doubtful if either 
of them remembered the combination. The bond teller and the 
head receiving teller shared with me the knowledge of the combination, 
but, as those two gentlemen were away on their vacations at this time, 
I was the only one besides the officials who could unlock the vault. 

The heavy outside doors were soon opened, and, summoning the 
porter to help me carry out the cash for the day’s business, I entered 
the vault. 

There were eight compartments inside, the doors of which were 
provided with combination locks. 

One compartment was used for the reserve currency, another for 
the reserve gold, and these two compartments remained locked for long 
periods. The remaining spaces were used for the storage of various 
securities, United States bonds, mortgages for loans on real estate, 
State and municipal bonds, and for the gold, silver, and currency re- 
quired in the daily transactions. This cash was carried out in trays 
and placed in the tills in the banking-room every morning. 

hile unlocking the compartment, I noticed with surprise that the 
lock of the reserve currency compartment, just at one side, was on the 
last figure of the combination, as though it had been already unlocked. 
I grasped the iron handle, and the door swung open. I started 
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back when I looked in. What had come over me! I rubbed my 
eyes and looked again. The place was empty; nothing to be seen but 

e two shelves and the painted steel back and sides, Of the four 
hundred thousand dollars, the amount of the reserve, not one dollar 


remained. 


III. 


What could it mean! “My head swam, my breath came in gasps, 
the cold perspiration broke out on my forehead and rolled down m 
face. For a few moments I stood with every muscle paralyzed. 
Then I sank down upon the ledge and covered my face with my hands. 

The porter, who had just come into the vault in answer to my sum- 
mons, approached me. 

“ What’s the matter, Mr. Conway? Are you sick?” he asked. 

His question partially aroused me. “ Call the president and the 


treasurer, Mason. Quick! Tell them to come into the vault,” I 


man to gasp. 

can be the matter ?” the porter exclaimed. 

I sprang to my feet and confronted him. I cannot tell what ex- 
pression was on my face, but he slowly edged away from me. 

“Good God, man! don’t stop to question! Go, quick!” He 
went out immediately at my vehement appeal, and soon the president 
and the treasurer came bustling in. 

“ What’s up, Conway ?” the prea Mr. Perry, asked. “Why, 
man alive, how white you are!” he added, looking searchingly at me. 

“Oh, sir, what shall I do?” hardly knowing in my consternation 
what I was saying. “It’s gone! all gone!” 

“— all gone? Your wits? Are you sick?” Mr. Perry 
Here the treasurer uttered an exclamation and pointed toward the 
reserve vault. Mr. Perry craned his neck and glanced inside. Then 
he turned quickly to me, and his face was as white as his shirt-bosom. 

“Why, God Almighty, Conway, where’s all your currency ?” he 
asked, in hoarse tones. ; 

“ “T don’t know, sir. I left——” I began, but the president cut me 

ort. 
“Ts it that that’s gone? You mean stolen? How could it be? 
Who could have entered the vault? You did not forget to lock up 
yesterday, did you?” he asked, with terrible earnestness. 

“No, indeed,” I answered. “The vault was locked as usual. I 
set the timepiece for —— eight. I expected to be on hand and 
get things in shape for the Examining Committee.” 

“And you have just discovered the loss ?” 

“Yes, sir. I went out of town last evening, and returned but a 
few minutes ago.” 

“So then the lock was unprotected by the timepiece a whole hour 
before the book-keepers arrived,” Mr. Perry said, with a most piercing 
glance thrown at me. 
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“ Jackson promised me he would be here in my place,” I faltered. 
“ Jackson! What has he to do with the vault? He doesn’t know 
the combination, does he?” 

“No, sir. It was only to have an employee in the room after the 
timepiece had run down, that I asked him to be present.” 

“Call Jackson,” Mr. Perry requested of the treasurer. 

While that gentleman was gone on his errand, Mr. Perry and I 
made a hasty search through the other compartments. We found some 
of them in disorder, and, judging from, appearances, many bonds 
missing. 

The president was completely overwhelmed by this new discovery. 
He stood gazing at me with a look of the greatest anguish on his 
white, drawn face. 

“Oh, Mr. Perry,” I cried, “as God hears me, I know nothing 
about this. Oh, believe me, I am innocent !” 

“‘No one has accused you, Conway, so far,” he replied, seriously, 
and with significance. 

“You cannot think I had anything to do with it,” I went on. 
“You know I have never betrayed any trust which I have held in 
this bank.” 

“My God! I don’t know what to think. I can’t think. You 
never told any one the combination?” the president suddenly asked. 

“Oh, no, no; I have never breathed a figure of it to a living 
soul,” I answered, earnestly. 

“Who besides yourself knows how to open the vault?” 

“The bond teller and the receiving teller,” I replied. 

“ And they are away on their vacations, are they not ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I faltered, for I divined the meaning of his questions. 

Here the treasurer returned, followed by Jackson. ‘“ Were you 
here this morning at the time you promised Mr. Conway you would 
be?” the president asked Jackson. 

Jackson glanced around in surprise at the group he saw inside the 
vault. “It was an impossibility for me to fulfil my promise,” he an- 
swered. “An aunt of mine over in Camden, who has been ill for 
some time, died last evening, and, as I am her sole relative and heir to 
what little she possessed, I was compelled to go over to Camden last 
night. I expected to return in time to keep my word with Mr. Con- 
= But I was unable to complete the arrangements for the funeral, 
and some other minor matters relating to the will, until this morning, 
and I had only just arrived at the “lent when Mr. Smithson” (the 
treasurer) “informed me you wished to see me.” 

Then he added, in deep concern, “I sincerely hope the inability to 
keep my promise has not been the cause of any trouble.” 

™ Wel , whatever trouble there may be, the blame certainly cannot 
be attached to you, Mr. Jackson, under the circumstances you have 
oo You may return to your work,” Mr. Perry said, after a 

ong pause. 

“T intended to ask leave of absence for a few days,” Jackson began, 
in a hesitating manner. “ But if anything has happened which would 
prevent your granting it——” 
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“No, no, nothing has happened which would keep you here. Your 
request is granted. Every consideration must give way to death,” Mr. 
Perry responded. 

ackson thanked the president in his quiet and courteous way, and 
left the vault. 

‘a It is past the time for beginning business,” the treasurer sug- 
The remark aroused Mr. Perry from the troubled and perplexed 
state the loss of the money had plunged him into. 

“Ts there any cash in the vault?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. All the gold and silver, and the receipts of yesterday, 
seem to be here,” I replied. 

“Well, get your money out to the windows as quickly as you can, 
Conway, then come to my room. Mr. Smithson, call the police, and 
send messengers to the trustees for an immediate meeting. God, what 
a report to give them !” 

ith a heavy heart, and a feeling that I was treading on the verge 
of a precipice, I obeyed his behest. Then I went to his office. 

Before the door leading out into the vestibule one of the special 
police of the bank was standing. 

I smiled bitterly as I recognized the fact that steps had already 
been taken to prevent my leaving the bank. 

Mr. Perry was walking the floor; he motioned me to be seated. 
“The trustees will wish to interview you,” he said, significantly. 

“Well, let them. They’ll get nothing out of me,” I replied, 


doggedly. 
he president en in his walk, and threw a searching glance at 


me. “I would advise you not to incriminate yourself, Conway, before 
you are accused,” he said, coldly. 

I started to my feet. “I mean just what I say, Mr. Perry. I 
understand the position I am in. Why, sir, even you, who have been 
my best friend,—I can see, even you, whom I have never given the 
least cause to doubt my honesty, suspect me.” ; 

There was such a look came into his face, such a sad look, that it 
quite unmanned me. 

“Nelson,” he began, “TI don’t wish to doubt you. I have always 
considered you one of my safe men. But do you not see, my boy, 
what is against you? You are the youngest man that has ever held 
such an important position as you hold, in this bank. There was con- 
siderable opposition to giving you the place, on account of your youth. 
But I insisted on your advancement, and — my official word that 
you would prove faithful to the trust. r had such confidence in you 
that I did not even consider it necessary to put you on your guard by 
telling you this at the time.” 

‘There was no necessity, sir, to put me on my guard. My duties 
would not have been performed any better or more honestly and faith- 
fully had I known this. I thank you for your kindness, however.” 

Stung by his implied doubt of me, and knowing my absolute in- 
nocence and how I had given my very best efforts in the discharge 
of my duties, I had straightened up proudly. 
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My grandfather before he died had written on the fly-leaf of a 
primer of mine, “Be strong in adversity: that stamps the man!” I 
did not realize the full“meaning of the words then.~ But they came 
to me now in full force. 

“T am sorry I gave way so. It was a foolish fear. I am innocent 
of any wrong, and am confident my innocence will be proved some 
time. Until it is, I will try to bear the suspicion as patiently as pos- 
sible,” I said, calmly. 

Here some members of the Examining Committee came hurriedly 
in. “ What is this I hear?” “ How did it happen?” “ Whom do 
you suspect ?” These were some of the exclamations that reached my 
ear as they crowded around the president. 

One by one the trustees came in. One of the last to arrive was 

Mr. Morley, but he passed on to the committee-room without noticing 
me. 
I thought of Florence, and wondered what she would think of it 
all. After my happiness of the evening before, to be crushed under 
such a blow of Fate was most cruel. But I resolved not to be crushed. 
There came to me a kind of exhilaration of spirit in making this re- 
solve, and when, after a while, I was summoned before the trustees, it 
nerved me for the ordeal through which I knew I must pass. 

After telling all I knew, which I did in as concise a manner as 
possible, a deluge of questions was hurled at me, nearly every one of 
the eighteen or twenty members of the board taking a hand in the 
cross-examination. 

“You say you were out of town last night and did not return until 
a few minutes before ten this morning?” asked one of the vice- 
presidents. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

“You have not stated where you were, and how you spent the 
time,” the man continued. ‘ Perhaps the remaining trustees share 
with me a natural curiosity to know this.” __ 

I hesitated in giving answer, noticing which my questioner glanced 
around triumphantly, as though he had scored a point against me. 

“You do not answer,” he finally said. ‘Of course you need not 
if the answer will criminate yourself.” 

“Tt is not the fear of criminating myself that causes me to hesitate 
in my answer,” I replied, casting an appealing glance in the direction 
of Mr. Morley. 

That gentleman turned his eyes toward me, and I thought there 
was rather a pleased expression about them. He smiled gravely and 
bowed his head. 

“I spent the evening at Mr. Morley’s place in Fairlawn,” I quietly 
ee that gentleman’s inclination of his head as permission 
to tell. 

My answer created some surprise, and all eyes were turned upon 
Mr. Morley. Such were that gentleman’s position and standing that 
the mere fact that I had visited at his house produced a change in the 
manner of questioning me. The questions were couched in more re- 
spectful terms. 
Vou. LVIII.—88 
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“ And where did you go from Mr. Morley’s place?” the examiner 
went on. 

“To the Fairlawn Hotel,” I replied. 

“You did not immediately return to the city ?” 

“No, sir, for the reason that I could not. There was no train 
until the morning.” 

“ And you were on that train ?” 

“T was on that train, and arrived in town at a quarter before ten,” 
I calmly replied. 

“You may be compelled to prove that,” continued the vice-presi- 
dent, significantly. 

“Very well, sir; I can do so whenever it is necessary.” 

Here Mr. Morley, who had been only a listener until now, spoke 
in his grave, dignified manner, and the deferential way the trustees 
hearkened to his words was an indication of the high regard in which 
he was held. 

“‘We are wasting time,” he said. “This method of procedure is 
futile. I will say that Mr. Conway was a guest at my house last 
evening. How he spent the time after he left my place T caect say. 
But he was on the train this morning, as he said, for I usually take 
the same train in coming to town, and I saw him.” 

Mr. Morley only stated the cold fact, but nevertheless that he 
should speak at all in my defence seemed to me a good omen. 

I was soon asked to retire. As I went out into the president’s 
room, three or four fellows went in. I knew they were detectives. 

There is no need to tell of the examinations I was compelled to 
submit to by these same detectives, and how they tried all their % 
wheedling, threatening, bullying, to get me to confess to a crime 
knew nothing of. For all their trouble they got nothing from me but 
the truth. 

When the trustees’ meeting broke up, the president came out to 


“Nelson, if you are guilty and wish to escape the consequences, now 
is the time to flee the country. The trustees have decided not to have 
you arrested just yet,” he said, with a smile. 

_ They are very kind, sir. But I wish to be arrested. Nothing 
would please me better than to stand trial,” I replied, defiantly. 

Mr. Morley came through the room as I spoke, and at my loud 
tones he threw a glance at me. Whether it indicated disgust at what 
he might consider bravado, or commendation at my daring to take a 
firm stand on my innocence, I could not say. 

“You may go home for the rest of the day, Conway,” said the 
president, without looking at me. ‘Come to my office in the morning. 

n’t go into the bank-room.” 

I went out unmolested and slowly walked toward my boarding- 
— Why should this horrible shadow have fallen, blotting out the 

right promising sunshine of my young life? Was it a dream, and 


would f wake to find it all unreal? Ah, no! The newsboys on the 
street were already calling, “ All about the bank-robbery!” and selling 
their papers rapidly. God help me, it was no dream. 
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IV. 


All that night I walked the floor, cudgelling my brains over the 
affair, but could arrive at no satisfactory solution. It seemed impos- 
sible that the vault should have been opened and the currency, the 
bulk of which would more than fill a bushel basket, abstracted. The 
fact remained, however, that it was gone. 

On my way down to the bank the following morning, I bought 
some newspapers, and eagerly read all the accounts. Every paper, 
without actually stating the fact in so many words, gave out strong 
hints that I was somehow connected with the affair. I noticed also 
that passers-by looked around after me. Many men with whom I had 
a bowing acquaintance turned their heads and pretended not to see me. 
I realized in great bitterness of spirit that I was already a marked 
man, suspected, and therefore shunned. 

It is a lamentable fact that often a suspicion of a man runs through 
the general public without any just reason. The current in such an 
event is overwhelming, and it is useless to try to stem it, as I soon 
realized. 

When I entered the lobby on my way to Mr. Perry’s private office, 
I was favored by having the curious glances of my former associates 
thrown at me, but only one of them extended to me a salutation. 
That one was Horace Jackson, and he smiled as he bowed. 

The president was writing when I entered, but he laid aside his 
pen when he saw me. 

“Take a seat, Conway,” he said. 

I did as requested. My heart was heavy before, but it was heavier 
when I noticed the troubled look on his face. 

_ “Mr. Perry, have you read the papers?” I asked. 

The president nodded assent. 

“ How is it that such a general impression has gone abroad that I 
had something to do with the affair? Who has started such a 
rumor ?” 

“T do not know, Conway, unless the police have given public ex- 
pression to their opinion.” 

“The police! And what is their opinion? Was it not shown 
beyond any doubt that I was miles away from the vault at the time 
the robbery must have been committed? I say nothing about my own 
assertions. But how can any one doubt the word of a man of Mr. 
Morley’s standing ?” 

“Well, Conway, no one does doubt that you told the truth in that. 
But——” Mr. Perry seemed loath to proceed. 

‘‘ But what, sir?” I demanded, after a pause. 

“The detectives’ theory is that you had accomplices, who, from 
directions given by you, were able to carry out a prearranged plan.” 

I answered with a scornful laugh. “ Accomplices! Who are 
they ?” I asked. 

“Well, I suppose they are looking for them,” Mr. Perry said, with 
a half-smile. 

“T hope they’ll enjoy the search,” I said, sarcastically. “Oh, Mr. 
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Perry, why is this thing brought upon me? Whi am I so universal] 
suspected, when nothing can be shown against me? If there is covagh 
cause to attribute the robbery to me, why am I not arrested ?” 

“We had hoped to keep the affair a secret, for a time at least. 
Therefore some few of the trustees thought it best not to make it 
public, as having you arrested would have done. We were all pledged 
to secrecy, but somehow the affair got abroad. I suppose you did not 
mention it?” 

“No, indeed. I have not spoken to a soul on the subject,” I 
replied. “Mr. Perry,” I cried, impulsively, “ you do not believe I 
am guilty, do you?” 

“T do not wish to believe so,” he replied, guardedly. 

“Oh, think, sir, what this terrible affair means to me! It is a 
fearful burden for a young fellow to bear who is wholly innocent.” 

“It is, indeed. But, you see, it is this way. The fen is a public 
institution, and I, as its head, dare not let my personal feelings inter- 
fere with my duty to the public. Personally, it does not seem possible 
that you could have any connection with the loss of the people’s 
money 
“Oh, thank you, Mr. Perry! I knew you could not think——” 

He cut me short. “Officially, I must hold you in doubt, so much 
so at least that I cannot give you back your position.” 

“ And did you suppose I expected to remain ?” I asked, indignantly. 
“T could not. I want to hold no position where absolute and perfect 
confidence is not felt in me. You can consider this as my resignation, 
sir,” I added. 

“T am glad you look upon it in that light. . It is manly, sir,” said 
Mr. Perry. “And, Nelson, not even the restoration of the missing 
funds would give me as great pleasure as the establishment of your 
innocence.” 

“‘ Never fear, sir, my innocence will soon be proved. It cannot be 
otherwise, for I am innocent,” I said, confidently. “I have a small 
estate which came to me from my grandfather,” I continued. “ Every 
cent shall be expended, if necessary, for the purpose of proving my 
innocence.” 

“You can do as you see fit about that,” the president said, after a 
long pause, during which he seemed to be pondering over my words. 
“But if you wish for my advice, I would say, do nothing whatever 
on your own hook. Nelson,” he continued, coming close up to me 
and speaking low, “secret. measures have already been begun to solve 
the mystery, and they will be thorough and far-reaching. This is 
wholly independent of any investigations the police authorities may 
undertake. You see, my boy, that T do trust and believe in you, after 
all. What I have told you is in strict confidence. Live as quietly 
and patiently as possible under the cloud. Take a trip to Europe, 
and enjoy yourself.” 

“No, I'll stay and face the music. I am not afraid of any investi- 
gations which may be made into my life.” 

“Well, good-by now. I must not allow you to take up any more 
of my time. I beg of you to follow my advice, and undertake no 
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search on your own hook. In spite of discouragement, heartache, or 
long delay, do nothing yourself.” 

He shook my hand heartily, and I left him. 

As I was going out the door leading into the lobby, I ran against 
a man just coming in. He was an old fellow, small and thin, and 
had piercing steel-blue eyes. He rebounded a trifle from the col- 
lision, then gazed at me sharply. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said. “TI hope I did not hurt you?” 

“No. Not much, at any rate. I want to see the president. Are 
* you the president ?” he asked. 

There seemed to me to be something insolent about his question, as 
though he knew I was not the president and he had asked but to 
mock me. 

“You will find the president in his office,” I replied, curtly. “As 
for me, I am a bank-robber.” 

There was the suspicion of a twinkle came in his eyes as he said, 
“Indeed! Well, you don’t look it.” 

The old fellow then entered the office, and I went outside to the 
street. 

A few days went by, and, although nothing was found to sustain 
the theory of the detectives, that fact did not lessen the general sus- 
picion which rested upon me. 

Indeed, it was a cause of surprise to me that I was not arrested. 
It would have been an easy matter, for I had no thought of hiding. 
The most public streets during the daytime, and a concert or the theatre 
at night, were frequented by me. I held my head erect, as I had a 
right to do; but it was with a heavy heart and a chastened spirit that 
I realized that people shunned me. Houses where I had been on most 
friendly terms were closed against me. 

I was tempted many times to seek consolation and encouragement 
in the presence of Florence Morley, but it did not seem right nor kind 
to burden her bright life with my troubles, even should she consent to 
see me, of which I was doubtful under the changed circumstances, 
— it was this fear which kept me away, as much as any other 
idea. 

About a week after the robbery a letter came to my boarding-place : 


“Mr. Netson Conway: 
“ DEAR Sik,—If convenient, kindly favor me with an opportunity 
for conversation this evening at eight. I remain in town over-night, 


and you will find me at my city residence. 
“SYLVESTER MORLEY.” 


Wondering what he could wish to say to me, I repaired to his 
house at the time mentioned. 

Mr. Morley received me in the library, and arose from his chair as 
M ly said, bo his head 

” -evening, Mr. Conwa e gravely sai wing his head. 

After I had chosen a chair on the opposite side of the room, and 
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he had resumed his seat, he began, somewhat reluctantly, but in his 
stately, courteous way,— 

“Our conversation may prove unsatisfactory to you. If so, I beg 
your pardon in advance. Of course you are aware that the public in 
general connects your name with that daring and mysterious affair at 
the bank.” 

“T know very well, sir, that it is so,” I replied, sadly. 

“Now, I do not mind saying that I do not necessarily condemn a 
man because he is suspected,” Mr. Morley continued. “In a case like 
yours the general public’s opinion does not influence my opinion. At 
the same time, the general public is not to be blamed so much, after 
all. The people form their opinions from the newspapers, and I am 
sorry to note that the papers do not seem friendly toward you.” 

“ That is true, sir,” I answered. ‘“ And I cannot imagine why they 
should take that stand, when nothing, absolutely nothing, can be found 
to criminate me.” 

“T can furnish no idea why it is so; I simply state a fact. As I 
intimated, it is not my custom to condemn a man before he has been 
found guilty. But, whatever my private opinion may be, in this case 
you must understand that the suspicion which has fallen upon you will 
necessarily preclude a continuation of the friendly relations which have 
existed between you and—and my household.” 

“Qh, sir, you cannot believe in your heart that I had anything to 
do with the bank’s loss!” I exclaimed, bitterly, for, kindly as was his 
— the words he spoke seemed to strike a knell to my fondest 

Opes. 

‘“‘T have already said all I care to say on that score,” Mr. Morley 
replied, rather coldly. 

“‘ And—and your daughter, sir,” I went on, with trembling voice ; 
“she does not share the general suspicion !” 

A smile flitted across his face for a moment. Then he became 
grave again, and rded me earnestly. He did not reply for some 
time ; he seemed is considering his answer. __ 

‘“‘ My daughter is rather indignant; she thinks that you are un- 
justly treated,” he finally said. 

I could not restrain myself on hearing this. I sprang from my 
seat and approached him. 

“Mr. Morley, you do not know what it means to me to hear this. 
You cannot imagine how your daughter’s opinion fills me with hope. 
May I.ask you, sir, to express to her my deepest gratitude for her faith 
in my innocence? As God hears me, her faith is not misplaced.” 
There was no controlling my voice; it trembled in spite of my efforts 
to be calm. Dear, true-hearted girl ! 

- ©T will convey to her your message,” said Mr. Morley. “She has 
informed me of the sentiment you entertain for her. But, Mr. Con- 
way, I believe you are a voung man of sense and honor. You must 
therefore realize the position you would place her in by insisting on 
the continuation of a friendship which, out of kindness and gentleness 
of disposition, she would probably not refuse you. It would be unjust 
to her, embarrassing to you, and wholly contrary to my wishes.” 
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“T fully appreciate the meaning of your words, Mr. Morley. 
Believe me, I regard your daughter too highly to intrude upon her 
notice, under existing circumstances. It is no sentiment I entertain 
for her; it is love, sir, deeper, truer, fonder than mere sentiment. 
This love has become the ruling motive of my life, and will always 
remain so. But I promise you I will hold no communication with 
. your daughter until it is shown before the world that I am innocent. 

I confess, to follow this course will be the greatest sacrifice of my life. 
I have no parents, no near relations to whom I can go for love and 
sympathy. It means something, therefore, for me to promise you this.” 

Mr. Morley arose from his chair. There was a kindly gleam in 
his eyes, and an expression on his face of—sadness, was it? At any 
rate, there was undoubtedly a touch of sorrow in his voice when he 
spoke again. It seemed somewhat strange to me at thetime. He had 
obtained the promise he wished, but it did not seem to give him the 
pleasure I naturally expected it would. 

He extended his hand. “Mr. Conway, you are a man of honor,” 
he said. “I deem it a favor to shake hands with you. I sincerely 
hope your innocence may be established. But,” he hesitated here, “do 
not be over-sanguine. Robberies have occurred before which have ever 
remained mysteries. I must confess, although I am one of the trustees 
and am therefore an interested party, I am not so sure the perpetrators 
of this last robbery will ever be discovered. There seems to be not 
the slightest clue to work on. I do not say this to cause you pain, but 


simply to warn you against entertaining hopes which may never be 


realized.’ 


V. 


On this the first evening of my occupancy of the old homestead, 
I recalled Mr. Morley’s words, and thought with sorrow how much 
superior his judgment had been to mine. 

A year had gone by, a year of heartache, disappointment, and un- 
fulfilled longing, and the cloud had not been lifted from my life. 
And, ob, I was so homesick for just a glimpse of my dear love’s face! 

A few days after my interview with Mr. Morley I had received a 
note from Florence : . 


“DeaR Mr. Conway, 

“Father has informed me of your resolve not to call on me or 
attempt to keep up the friendship which made me so happy, until you 
are freed from all suspicion. I appreciate the manliness which prompts 
= to such a resolve, and I wish to assure you from the bottom of my 

eart that I respect and trust you. I know you are innocent, and 
shall always believe so. Keep up a brave spirit. The mystery will 
be explained and you exonerated. Remember, I believe in you wholly, 
and shall always remain 
“ Your true friend, 
“FLORENCE MoRLEy.” 
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I took the worn note from the locket which I wore around my 
neck, and pressed it to my lips, as I had done many times since its 
receipt, mt I wondered if her heart was still true to the sentiment 
expressed in it. 

The harvest-moon was resplendent, and the white beams came into 
the window where I sat in my night-robe, flooding my white drapery 
with light. There were no sounds of human life; the world seemed 
left wholly to the crickets and katydids. With a sigh from the depths 
of my lonely heart, I replaced the note in its receptacle and arose. 

Turning from the window, I saw right opposite me, on the other 
side of the room, a tall white figure. What was it? There it stood, 
while I gazed spellbound, motionless, mysterious. In a lightning flash 
of thought, Sarah’s forebodings came to me. 

Then I grasped my pistol, which was lying on the table beside me. 

“Now, then, if this is a practical joke, intended simply to frighten 
me, let it stop,” I said. It was with some difficulty, 1 confess, that 
my voice was kept steady. 

“ Whoever you are, speak and explain, or I'll see if you have sub- 
stance enough to stop a bullet!” 

I sell for a reply, but none came. 

* k out, I say, or, as sure as there is a God in heaven, I’ll fire!” 
I and again received no reply. 

The white thing remained there, in spite of my threats. After 
another pause, during which the cold chills chased up and down my 
spine, I raised my arm, took deliberate aim, and fired. 

A rattle of breaking glass followed the report of the pistol, and 
a dark spot appeared in the centre of the white figure. The flash 
of the pistol had been reflected back, and in an instant I realized the 
truth. 

With a scornful laugh and a condemnatory exclamation at my 
foolishness, I placed the pistol on the table and got into bed. 

Then a slight scuffling noise, seeming to come from beneath, 
reached my ear, and I said aloud, with a laugh, “I’ve stirred up the 
rats, at any rate. Hello, what’s that?” I exclaimed, as a deep, muffled 
sound, accompanied by a slight jar, immediately followed. It was as 
though a heavy door in some distant part of the house had slammed. 

For quite a time I sat up in bed and listened, but no more unusual 
sounds followed. 

Mrs. Snyder’s words concerning mysterious h Ppenings in my 
house, and Sarah’s unreasonable fears for my safety, followed by the 
two events just mentioned, did have an effect upon me; although the 
first event was due wholly to an ordinary cause, and the second, the 
apparent sound of a slamming door, might be, and probably was, just 
what it seemed. A gentle night-breeze had arisen, and some of the 
windows in the upper part of the house might have been left opened, 
thereby producing a draught and causing an intervening door to swing 
shut. True, the sound seemed to come from beneath me. But then 
that was probably imagination. In the silence of night a sudden 
noise is rather difficult to locate. How often the most common events, 
under unfamiliar circumstances, become inexplicable mysteries ! 
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I am not of a superstitious make-up, and therefore Sarah’s vague 
fears did not produce in me a feeling of fright ; but there.was a watch- 
fulness about my senses as though there were “funny things,” to use 
Sarah’s term, about the house, which would become apparent in due 
time. 

Nestling my head down on the pillow, redolent with the grateful 
health-giving aroma of spruce, I closed my eyes. 

Sleep did not come as quickly as I had boasted to my old nurse it 
would, and it was some time before my consciousness began to wander 
into the domain of vague fancies and indistinct ideas which characterize 
the period between waking and sleeping. 

Then, almost before my eyes could open, I suddenly sat up in bed, 
and listened with hearing sharpened by the sense of expectancy which 
had come over me. 

Out through the silence of my room there came stealing the sound 
of a voice,—but such a voice! Not possessed by any human being, 
surely! Pitched on a high, quavering tone, and yet so soft and small ; 
so faint, as though borne from a great distance; so plain, as though 
right at my bedside ; bearing no semblance to human tones, but never- 
theless undoubtedly a voice, a speaking voice; for after a time I could 
distinguish a word now and then. 

If there were in the world weird misshapen little folks like fairies 
and gnomes, and we could hear their conversation, I imagine their 
voices would sound like this one to which now I was listening. 

There was no wonder Mrs. Snyder had been impressed by it, if 
this were the voice she had heard. 

Strange indeed, and unnatural, as though not of this world, it 
seemed to me. A creeping sensation came over me, not exactly 
like that produced by fear; there was more of awe, of solemnity, 
about it. 

The sound of the voice was intermittent. There would be a few 
words, then a pause, and so on. I could make no sense of the few 
disjointed sentences. It lasted but a few minutes, Indeed, so brief 
was the conversation, if that is what it was, there was no time to make 
an investigation. 

After a long period of anxious listening, I settled down again for 
sleep. And when at last slumber came, it was troubled. Vague, 
shadowy dreams flitted across my consciousness, and through them all 
was a sort of premonition of future events, which seemed to have a 
bearing upon the robbery. 

The next morning I was awakened by the sun shining in my face. 
Hardly had I got my eyes open and my senses aroused to my new 
surroundings, when a loud and long-continued thumping on the front 
door caused me to spring out of tell Hastily donning a few garments, 
I went to the door and opened it. 

Mrs. Snyder was standing there, and an unmistakable look of 
relief came over her face when she saw me. 

“ Ach my ! you schleep so sount I vas afrait somesing de matter !” 
she said. “ Breakfas’ vas retty long dime alretty.” 
“All right. I’ll be right over and eat it,” I replied. 
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While I was dressing, the recollection of the strange voice of the 
last night came to me. Now, in the broad glare of the forenoon, when 
all mystery takes flight and the hallucinations of the darkness become 
trivial, I wondered if my imagination had played me a trick. It 
seemed as though I had heard the voice in a dream, so unreal did the 
circumstance appear now. . 

I was standing by the huge chimney, when again, breaking in 
upon my thoughts, came the sound of that mysterious small voice. 

As on the night before, there were no completed sentences; only a 
word between pauses of various duration. The sounds were plainer, 
however ; not louder, but more distinct. 

Here was a mystery indeed, one which did not choose only the 
shades of night for its manifestations, but came in the daytime, as 
though possessed of such subtle and unaccountable qualities that it 
might defy research. ; 

After the voice had ceased, and I continued my toilet, the sound 
of talking, coming from the walk outside, reached me. 

I glanced out of the window, and saw Sarah and Mrs. Snyder 
again in most earnest conversation. 

Somewhat surprised to see my old nurse so early in the day, I 
called to her,— 

“ Hello, Sarah! What’s the trouble? What brought you here at 
this time?” 

“ Ach, Nel, bud I am glad to see you!” she exclaimed. ‘I couldn’t 
schleep all night.” 

“‘ Now, that was too bad,” I said. ‘“ What kept you awake?” 

“T vas thinkin’ of you all alone in dis olt okay and so much 
strangeness aboud it,” the good soul replied, with her honest old face 
upturned to me. 

“That was very foolish. Nothing is going to happen to me,” I - 
said, lightly, although I was not so sure of it now. 

When I went outside the two women were still talking, and there 
was an awe-stricken expression on each face. 

“What are you two superstitious old girls doing now?” I asked. 
“ Hatching up more mysterious tales ?” 

Mrs. Snyder gravely shook her head, as though seriously con- 
demning levity on supernatural subjects. Sarah rested her hand on 
my arm, and gazed up into my face. There was deep concern in every 
line of her countenance. 

“Nel, you come wiz me,” she said, leading the way. I followed 
around the corner of the house, and she stopped before a window, the 
shutters of which were closed. 

“Look she exclaimed, pointing toward the shutters. Mrs, 


Snyder says dat vas not dere yesterday.” 

Like those of most Pennsylvania farm-houses, the down-stairs 
windows were provided with solid board shutters. 

In the centre of one of this particular pair was a small round hole, 
from the edges of which a few chips running with the grain of the 
wood were broken. 

“Well, what of it?” I asked, hoping that I could avoid giving an 
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explanation ; for I was a trifle ashamed of myself for firing at my 
own reflection. 

“Somepody shot through de shutter and try to kill you, maybe. 
It’s a bullet-hole, ain’t it? Oh, Nel, didn’t you hear it? Mrs. Snyder 
heard it from her house, and she look out her vindow and saw a man 
runnin’ avay down de road. ‘You can’t stay here, Nel. You go 
home wiz me.” 

I could not forbear a smile at Sarah’s fears, but, remembering they 
were the consequence of the deep affection she felt for me, I checked 
the frivolous reply which my tongue was about to utter. 

“Why, bless your dear old loving heart, Sarah,” I said, taking 
hold of her arm, “come, I’Il explain that, and when you know about 
it you’ll laugh at me.” 

The women went along into my room. 

“You see that window? You remember the shutters were always 
kept closed. Well, I had forgotten all about it last night, and after I 
was undressed I saw my figure, clad in my white night-robe, reflected 
_ from the glass. You women must have made me somewhat nervous 
by your talk while making up my bed. Anyhow, I was a trifle 
frightened at my own shadow, and fired a bullet at it. So, you see, no 
one tried to kill me at all. It was only my own foolishness, of which 
I am heartily ashamed. Now let me get some breakfast, and then 
we'll go all over the house, to satisfy you there can be nothing in it 
which could do me harm.” 

I said nothing about the voices I had heard, nor of the noise like 
the slamming of a door. There was no use in adding to the inex- 
plicable feeling of alarm which my old nurse felt. 

As for the man Mrs. Snyder had seen, after the shot, fleeing down 
the road, that was easily explained. 

If my house had the reputation of being haunted, it was most 
likely a passer-by would have wings to his heels on hearing the report 
of a pistol about the place. 

After breakfast we went through the house. 

I noticed that all the windows were closed. Therefore it was no 
sudden gust of air that caused the slamming of a door. But nothing 
was discovered which would give one a reason to suppose there was 
anything unusual about the place. 

We finally came to the attic, and I looked out of one of the small 
windows, first brushing away the curtain of cobwebs. 

From this height I could see over the orchards. On the brow of 
Sunset Hill, about half a mile distant, was a large house, evidently 
quite new. 

It was a splendid structure for the country, and I fancied a wealthy 
resident of the city had discovered the beauties of Nelsonville and 
built him a summer residence here. 

“‘ Whose place is that over on Sunset Hill?” I asked. 

“Some rich man’s from de city,” Sarah answered. 

“Do you know his name?” I continued, moved by curiosity. 

“Vell, I did know. Ach, vhat is it, now? I forget eferysing 
soon,” Sarah replied. 
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Here Mrs. Snyder chimed in. “ His name is Morley.” 

“What?” I exclaimed, in amazement. “Morley? Sylvester 
Morley ?” 

“T ton’t know his first name,” the old widow answered. 

“Has he a daughter? Is she here?” . 

“Yes, and she so fine and prout. Ach, and so pretty! Yes, 
she is here. Dey live here now in de summer,” continued the old 
lady, glad for the opportunity of imparting news. ‘I see dem almost 
éfery day. Dey drife by. And him, de man, ach, vhat a fine shentle- 
man ! 85 tall and straight, such a fine peard, and he looks so prout, 
too! 

‘The garrulous old widow’s = satisfied me. My heart beat 
rapidly. I had come into this secluded place with no thought further 
from my mind than that I should find Miss Morley here. . 

Was there a design of Fate in this? And—was she still my true 
love? Perhaps I should see her ; but I remembered my determination, 
and my promise to her father, and how far I still was from removing 
the _— imposed on the renewal of our friendship, and, I hoped, 
our love. 

This after-thought filled me with an impatience to commencé some 
kind of investigation on my own hook. 

I had had a short interview with Mr. Perry, the president of the 
bank, just before my departure for Europe. It had been most un- 
satisfactory to me, for Mr. Perry was able to hold out no hope of im- 
mediate relief. He was just as earnest, however, in advising me to 
still keep on my course of apparent indifference and do nothing in the 
way of a search myself. 

Since that interview six months had elapsed, and I had heard 
nothing from him. I now resolved to take the affair in my own hands. 
For to go on living, with Florence Morley so near to me, and still re- 
frain from indulging in her sweet society, would simply be torture. 

“Come, Nel,” Sarah finally said, breaking in upon my thoughts. 
“We haf not seen all yed.” 


VI. 


When we were again standing in the main hall on the first floor, 
Sarah’s last remark came to me. } 

“We have been over the whole house, have we not? What/more 
Nel! haf you forgot de pl ted to. 

“ Ach, Nel! haf you forgot de place you alvays vanted to go to 
and ve vouldn’t led it damp and dark as 

“That’s so. You mean the cellar.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure. You vas lost vonst, and ve couldn’t fint 
you for a long dime. Vhen ve did, you vas aschleep in de cellar.” 

“Well, come along. Let us have a look at it,” I said, eagerly. 
The noise like the slamming of a door had seemed to come from 
below. Perhaps I should discover the cause down there. i 
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On opening the door leading down from the dining-room, a musty 
odor assailed my nostrils. 

It is peculiar how the sense of smell brings back to one old asso- 
ciations and memories. I recollected that musty odor perfectly, and 
it brought back the days of boyhood more vividly than anything else 
had done. 

We descended the stairway, and found the cellar bare and empty. 


I peered into every dark nook and corner, but there was nothing which 


could have caused the noise. 

“Nothing to be seen here, Sarah,” I said. “Maybe we can find 
something of interest in the old store-room.” : 

ae grandfather, in his latter days, had kept the village store and 

t-office. 

The house was built on the side of a small hill, so that it was three 
stories high on the street side and two in the rear. 

The cellar was divided into two apartments by a thick wall of stone. 
One apartment was used for the house-supplies. The other section was 
in turn divided in two, the front facing on the street serving as the 
store and post-office, the rear, a deep cavernous underground room, 
having. been used for the storage of barrels of vinegar, molasses, to- 
bacco, and dried fruit. 

We descended the open stairway leading down to the store-room 
from the main hall. The door was at the bottom, and at first I thought 
it was locked. Upon closer examination, I discovered that it had only 
become tightly jammed by a slight settling of the surrounding timbers. 
2 few vigorous kicks soon caused it to open, and we stepped down into 
the room. 

The shutters to the windows were closed, but there was above the 
door leading to the street a small transom. Through the dust- and 
moisture-begrimed glass a few rays of light penetrated, producing a 
twilight gloom in the apartment, but not so deep that we were unable 
to see. 

One of the old counters still remained, and scattered over the floor 
were a few empty boxes and idenale, I thought of the white-haired 
old man whose form had been so familiarly associated with the room, 
and I glanced over to the corner with a fancy that he was here still, 
seated behind the desk. 

“Vhy, vhere’s de door gone?” Sarah cried out, in tones of ex- 
citement. 

“‘ What door, Sarah ?” 

“Nel, you know, you remember. Der used to be a door to de 
store cellar, and now dere ain’t any.” 

Sarah was right. There had been a door-way, through which I had 
stolen many times for the purpose of filling my pockets with raisins 
and dried fruit. There was none now. The wall of solid masonry 
confronted us, 

It really seemed a matter of very little importance, but Sarah kept 
up excited exclamations about it, until I finally stopped her. 

“Why, Sarah, I don’t see anything very strange in the walling up 
of a cellar door-way. No doubt Mr. Sonntag, my lawyer, had it done. 
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I remember the place was dark, damp, and unhealthy. He thought it 
best to have it seer up, perhaps. ‘There was another door from that 
cellar leading outside, was there not ?” , 

“Yes, right unter your betroom vindow,” Sarah answered. 

“Well, that can be easily broken down if we want to get in the 
place. But what would be the use of all that trouble? I don’t want 
to use the cellar.” 

But then I remembered the noise which had seemed to come from 
beneath my bedroom, and the cause of which I was unable to discover 
throughout the rest of the house. 

“We might take a look at the other door,” I finally said, 
reflectively. 

We ascended the stairway and went around the house. Thick 
vines, reaching to my bedroom window, completely hid the outside 
cellar-door. 

I parted the vines, and found again the solid foundation-wall. 
This door-way had also been walled up. ; 

Sarah was so greatly impressed by this new discovery that her ex- 
cited exclamations broke out anew, and she again began to plead with 
me to leave the place. ; 

Again I sought to quiet her fears by laughing at her, although it 
did seem a trifle strange that my agent should have walled up the door- 
ways. I was satisfied he had had it done, and I wondered what his 
reasons could have been. Perhaps, after all, Mrs. Snyder was right in 
affirming that there were mysteries about the old house. Perhaps this 
walled-up cellar was the seat of supernatural demonstrations, and my 
agent had sealed it up for that reason, 

“T do not intend to lose any sleep over it,” I said, lightly. 
“Sonntag must have had good reasons for doing this, and I can easily 
find out what they were by driving over and seeing him. I want to 
have a talk with him, anyhow.” 

Here the rumble of wheels reached my ear. As I glanced down 
the roadway and saw the approaching turnout, why did my heart beat 
faster and a dimness cloud my sight? 

Mrs. Snyder had also glanced in that direction. “Vell, now look, 
Mr. Nel,” she began, excitedly. ‘You can see yourself how dey 
look. Dey is coming. Dat is de Morleys.” 

My heart had given me the information before the widow’s tongue. 

There were two persons in the light road-wagon which was being 
whirled toward us at a rapid rate by the spirited horses. I could not 
be mistaken in the graceful poise of the head and the general out- 
lines of beauty about the young lady, nor in the grave dignity of the 
man. — 


The carriage swept along. When nearly opposite us, the young 
woman evidently caught sight of the group standing back from the 
roadway, for she leaned forward and sent a glance past her father 
toward us. I saw, even though my sight was dimmed by emotion, 
her face turn pale and her eyes expand. She gave no other sign of 
recognition, however, and the carriage swept by. 

And this was all. After a year of separation, a year of longing 
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and homesickness, I was greeted with a stare by the girl who had 
declared she would always trust and believe in me. 

I watched the wagon until a bend in the road hid it from view, 
and then still looked toward the spot where it had disappeared. 

A touch on my arm recalled my thoughts, and I glanced around 
into the solicitous face of my old nurse. 

““T guess de young voman is putty,” said Mrs. Snyder. “ Ach, 
and you dink so too, Mr. Nel.” 

“Yes, she is beautiful, very beautiful,’ I murmured, more to 
myself than for answer to the widow’s clumsy attempt at pleasantry. 

Sarah’s watchful old eyes and the promptings of her affection for 
me discerned something more in the fixed gaze I had sent after the 
wagon than a suddenly awakened admiration. 

“WVhat is id, Nel? Do you know her?” the good soul asked, 
anxiously, 

“Tl tell you some time,” I answered. 

Yes, yes; beautiful indeed was Florence, lovelier than ever, and 
good, and true—well, I did not seem to feel so sure of her faith. She 

ad passed me by without extending a salutation. I could not blame 
her for not recognizing me, after the resolve I had made, but it cut me 
to the heart, nevertheless. 

The remainder of the forenoon was spent in going through the 
barns and over the farm. 

A small structure, twenty or thirty feet from the house, had been 
used to do the cooking, baking, churning, washing, and ironing in. 
We could not gain access to the cook-house, as it had been called, the 
door being locked. There had been no care taken of this place, and 
I could hardly see through the dust and dirt which obscured the 
windows, when I attempted to look inside. 

“There is nothing to be seen in there, anyhow,” I said. But I 
remembered the piles of cakes and pies and the loaves of bread which 
had issued from the old Dutch oven built in one side of the cook- 
house. How I wished for some of the good things now! 

After a mid-day dinner, I harnessed the horse in the buggy. 
According to my instructions, my agent had provided me with a single 
rig, and I now proposed to use it to drive Sarah home and then keep 
on down the road, past Sidington Station, across the river to Twine- 
burgh, in which place Mr. Sonntag, my lawyer, resided. . 

had never seen Mr. Sonntag. My former agent had died nearly 
a year ago, and six months after his death Sonntag had bought the 
law business from the heirs. 

I had been advised of this fact by a circular letter from the 

resent incumbent, giving references as to ability, honesty, etc. Mr. 
nntag had also requested me to allow him to assume management 
of my small estate. As Mr. Perry, the president of the bank, was 
. down among the names of reference, I was most willing to grant Mr. 
Sonntag’s request, and wrote him to that effect. 

On the way to Sarah’s house I unbosomed myself to the good old 
soul. I told her of my hopes regarding Florence, and my fears that 
those hopes would never be realized. 
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“ Ach, yes,” answered Sarah, “you vill marry her some day. Just 
see how you’ve been brought both to de same place togedder. And 
I know he lofes you.” 

‘“‘'You are more certain than I am of that,” I answered, somewhat 
gloomily. “TI have told you everything about myself, because I have 
no mother to confide in; and you will no more violate my confidence 
than a mother would: of that I am certain.” 

“ Ach, Nel! I got no leetle vons of mine own,” she answered, with 
trembling voice. There were tears in her eyes, too, when she said, 
“T veal do as much for you as a mudder ; I guess I vould, Nel.” 

Her love was grateful to me, orphaned as I had been for many 
years, and for the last year without a friend to console or advise me. 

“ Bud you vas foolish, Nel, to say you not see her undil you fint 
de robbers,” Sarah went on,—“ foolish of you, and hart for her, too. 
I bet you she haf lots of heartache.” 

‘‘ What else could I do, though, in honor?” I exclaimed. 

Vell, you are innocent, and she lofes you, and knows, too, dat you 
didn’t rob de bank. So den it vould be no dishonor to drust her lofe 
and be happy in id.” 

Sarah’s logic found an echo in my heart. Perhaps it was unjust to 
Florence’s love not to ask her to share my burden. I knew, if I could 
share any sorrow or trouble of hers, how happy I would be. 

We soon reached Sarah’s house, and I reined up to allow her to 
alight. Then I continued on my way. 

Twineburgh was about two miles across the valley beyond Siding- 
ton. It was a lively little place, of about two thousand inhabitants. 
One of the great trunk lines of railroad ran through the town. 

The road to Twineburgh crossed the track at Sidington Station, 
near the dépét. 

As I reined up my horse to a walk and glanced up and down the 
track before crossing, I saw the station-agent standing on the edge of 
the platform. 

F nodded to the fellow, and he answered with a grin. Then, as he 
slowly came toward me, I stopped the horse and waited. 

“You took the trunk, didn’t you?” he asked. 

“ Mr. Hunsicker came for it,”’ I replied. 

“T saw the trunk was gone when I come back,” he said, in his 
lumbering fashion. “ Did Jake take you over to Nelsonville?” 

“Yes. I am much obliged to you for directing me to him,” I 
said, shortly. 

“T thought mebbe he would.” 

Having said this, he shifted his weight to the other foot. I 
patiently waited. 

* Nice country around Nelsonville,” he finally went on. “Some 
of the city folks beginnin’ to find it out and go there for the summer. 
Mr. Morley’s been there six months now. Know Mr. Morley?” 

“T am slightly acquainted with him,” I replied. 

“Then there’s another feller comes up from the city. Let’s see— 
what’s his name, now? - He’s got a little hut a mile or so from here, 
and comes up to hunt and fish. Guess he don’t shoot very much. I 
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never see him take any game back to town with him. Oh, yes, now 
I remember. His name’s Jackson.” 

I started in surprise, and became a little more interested. 

“What? Not Horace Jackson?” I asked. 

“Yes, that’s his name. Acquainted with him ?” 

“T used to know Mr. Jackson quite well.” 

“Seems to be a nice fellow,” the agent remarked, reflectively. ‘ 

“A very pleasant gentleman. Oh, by the way,” I went on, “is- 
there a telegraph instrument at the dépdt ?” 

“To be sure.” 

“ And I could send a message whenever I want to?” 

“Yes; that is, whenever I’m here.” 

“Well, but supposing I had an important message to send when 
you are not here?” “Where could I find you ?” 

“T live up the track about a mile,” he replied. 

“ This direction ?” 

“Yes. The house is right by the track, just where the switch 
begins.” 

“ And what’s your name?” 

“ Ask for Hunter.” 

It appeared to me the fellow did not relish my questioning. He 
seemed to be ill at ease under it. 

Jackson go to Mr. Morley’s house when he comes up here ?”” 
asked. 
“TI guess he does, sometimes. He ain’t been up lately; not for 
five or six weeks. At least I haven’t seen him.” 

“Does Mr. Morley stay at Nelsonville all the time?” I asked. 
“Or does he go to town every day ?” 

“He goes to the city three days in the week ; sometimes more’n 
that. He takes the mornin’ train here at Sidington, and comes up to 
Twineburgh on the afternoon train.” 

I bowed my head and drove on. 

The fellow’s words gave me food for thought. Horace Jackson a 
frequent visitor at the Morleys’, or at least until recently—why? I 
knew he had some business relations with Mr. Morley: Jackson him- 
self had told me so. But then why did he not transact his business 
at Mr. Morley’s office in the city? No doubt he did, and therefore 
visited Nelsonville for another reason. Florence Morley was the at- 
traction. Remembering that she had passed me by without a greeting, 
my heart grew heavy with doubt. 


VII. 


The probability that I had a rival in the field, and one who had a 
free road while I was handicapped by the suspicion of a crime, filled 
me with desperation. 

Had I only followed my first impulse, and not allowed a whole 
year to intervene without making an attempt to clear myself! If you 
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want anything of consequence done, do it yourself, was a maxim I 
had always believed in, and as far as possible followed out. But in 
this one most important instance, where the circumstances affected m 
whole life and promised to annul all possibility of future happiness, 
had held aloof with a supineness for which I could not now condemn 
myself strongly enough. 

I knew the bank officials had used every effort to recover their 

roperty. I knew the shrewdest detectives had been put on the case. 
Notwithstanding this, nothing had been discovered. How could I, 
then, hope to succeed! Where could I begin? ‘There was not the 
least sign of a clue to work on. . 

I soon drove into Twineburgh, and had no trouble in locating Mr. 
Sonntag’s office. 

An undersized old fellow with bristling gray hair was seated at a 
desk, his back toward the door. He took no notice of me, and, after 
standing for a few minutes gazing at the back of his head, I made 
known my presence. 

“TI wish to speak to Mr. Sonntag,” I said. 

“Take a chair; be at leisure in a moment,” came the answer, in 
quick, jerky tones. He did not even turn his head, but went on with 
his work. ( 

I sat down and looked around. It was a typical small-town 
lawyer’s office I was in. There were a few law-books in a small, 
rickety bookcase on one side of the room, a few rough wooden chairs, 
warranted to cause a backache only to look at them, a few old maps 
and calendars, most of the latter of former years, hanging on the 
walls, a wooden spittoon filled with sawdust on the floor, a rusty stove, 
from which the discolorations of the fires of the last winter had not 
been removed, standing in one corner, and, lastly, the desk before 
which was seated my agent and lawyer. 

I thought the old fellow, judging from his back, was in complete 
harmony with his surroundings ; but I soon found I had misjudged 
the man. For when he finally arose, turned toward me, and favored 
me with a searching glance from a pair of the keenest steel-blue eyes 
I had ever seen, it was very evident Mr. Sonntag was not as rusty as 
his surroundings. 

There was something familiar to me about him. Had I met him 
before? I could not remember. 

_ Arising, I was about to make myself known, but before I could 
utter a word he stepped briskly up to me and with a smile extended 
ce ” he began. “Of cl 

“T am glad to see you,” he n. ‘Of course you are my client, 
Mr. Nelson Conway ?” 

“Yes, that is my name,” I answered, somewhat surprised. “ But, 
as you have probably never seen me before, although your face does 
seem familiar, I should like to ask how you knew.” . 

“Nothing remarkable about it at all. You wrote me from Paris, 
you remember, stating the probable time of your arrival home. And, 
although I have been here only six months, I have got to know, by 
sight at least, every one about this place. Therefore I knew you were 
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a stranger, that Mr. Conway was about due, and—well, there you have 
it. Have you just arrived ?” 

“T came yesterday noon.” 

“Indeed. And where are you stopping ?” 

“Over at the old house, of course. Where else should I have 

ne?” 

- “Qh, I supposed you would have put up at the hotel here in 
Twineburgh until we could get things in a little better shape for you 
at the homestead. How did you find things ?” 

“Considering that the house has been vacant so many years, I 
was very agreeably surprised to note the good state of repair it is in,” I 
replied. 

“ I have tried to follow out the plans of my predecessor as far as 
possible. You think you will enjoy yourself in Nelsonville?” he 
asked, flashing an inquiring glance at me. 

“Oh, yes. I hope to have absolute rest and peace, at any rate,” 
I replied, somewhat hesitatingly, for my sojourn at the old house 
a certainly not begun restfully. I had slept but little the night 
before. 

“Nothing about the arrangements I have made for your comfort 
to prevent it, is there?” he asked. 

“No. You have done well. I want to ask you, before I forget it, 
why did you have the cellar off of the old store-room walled up?” 

A look of perplexity came over his face, and, as he did not seem to 
comprehend my question, I went on more explicitly : 

“There were two door-ways, one leading to the store-room and 
the other leading to the outside. Both these door-ways have been built 
up with solid masonry to correspond with the foundation-walls. I 
simply ask out of curiosity what your reasons were for having it done, 
—not that I have any objection.” 

My question was a simple enough one. Mr. Sonntag seemed to 
think it necessary to ponder over it, however. 

“Let me see. The cellar you have reference to is directly under 
the room you proposed in your letter of instruction to me to occupy,” 
he finally said. 

“Yes, and there used to be two doors to-——” 

“ And they have been built up?” he broke in. 

“Yes. Do you not know about it ?” I asked, in surprise. 

“No,” he replied, shortly. 

“Then you did not have it done?” 

“Certainly not. I had nothing to do with it. Know nothing 
about it,” he answered, decidedly. “If they are built up, it has been 
done within six weeks. For when I received your letter announcing 
your intention to occupy the house for a time, Sn all through the 
place, and those door-ways were not built up then. I even went into 
that cellar. It was a damp, musty hole, and I intended to call your 
attention to it and ask what you wished done about it.” 

“ Well, that’s strange! Who could have done it!” I exclaimed, 
thoroughly perplexed. “How did you get into the store-roo? I 
had to kick open the door.” 
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“Oh, I had a key to the outside door, and got in that way. H’m! 
it is, as you say, very strange indeed. But resume your seat, Mr. 
Conway.” 

Again the thought occurred to me that I had met Mr. Sonntag, or 
at least seen him, somewhere before. 

“Did I ever meet you?” I asked, voicing my thought. __ 

He glanced quickly at me, and then smiled as he said, “ Look like 
some one you know, do I? One often meets people who put them © 
in mind of some one else. Now, regarding this cellar affair. Is there 
any one you know who is interested in your property ?” he asked, in a 
brisk, business-like manner. 

“No one,” I replied. “Iam the last of my race,—a lonely man, 
and one who is sick at heart, I was about to add.” 

Mr. Sonntag’s face became serious, and I thought there was a touch 
of pity on it. 

“Cheer up, Mr. Conway. The tables will turn some day, and you 
will forget the time of trouble and despondency,” the old lawyer said, 
cheerily and hopefully ; “perhaps sooner than you have any idea of. 
Now, then,” he continued, returning to his brisk, business-like manner, 
‘some one has walled up those door-ways. Who was it, and for what 
purpose? If it was done with the idea of a hiding-place, what was 
the thing to be hidden? Something which was never again to be re- 

atom: | evidently, or the room would not have been wholly sealed. 

erhaps there was a secret entrance provided. But then, why should 
your property have been selected? Were you alone when the discovery 
was made?” 

“No, sir. A woman who used to act as nurse-girl when I was a 
young one was with me, and also Mrs. Snyder, the widow who takes 
care of the house.” 

“Yes, I know. I believe the old widow can be relied upon to say 
nothing about the circumstance if she is told not to. How about the 
other, your old nurse?” ‘ 

“She would do anything possible for me. I was her idol when a 
child, and now devotion for me seems to have been augmented in pro- 

rtion to my stature. Sarah is wholly trustworthy, and if I requested 
7 not to mention the matter she would have her tongue cut out rather 
than breathe a word of it.” 

“That’s good. The discovery had best be kept secret,” the old 
lawyer said, reflectively. 

“There is another thing I wish to mention, though perhaps it is 
hardly worth dwelling upon. Mrs. Snyder thinks there is something 
strange about the house. And she has so succeeded in impressing my 
old nurse with the idea that Sarah is quite concerned about my staying. 
She seems to be imbued with an inexplicable fear that something 
harmful threatens me.” 

“Indeed! What do you mean when you say there is something 
strange? You mean mysterious?” the old lawyer asked, in the manner 
he would have used in cross-examining a witness. 

“Yes; Mrs. Snyder claims to have seen mysterious lights at night, 
and heard strange noises.” 
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Mr. Sonntag’s eyes lost their shrewd expression for a few moments ; 
he relapsed into deep thought. 

‘“‘ Have these mysteries any relation to, or connection with, the 
sealed cellar?” he finally asked. 

“The woman said nothing about the strange events ws located 
in any particular place, and I did not think to ask her,” I replied. 
The old lawyer’s question opened up a new train of thought. Gould 
it be possible that the strange voice I had heard proceeded from the 
sealed cellar? 

“Ah! I suppose the women are superstitious and think the place 
is haunted. Such ideas generally get abroad about old, long-vacated 
houses. But you do not mind their talk? You are not afraid of 

hosts, are you?” The old fellow’s eyes twinkled merrily, 

“Well, I have never come across any of those shadowy beings. I 
could tell better after I met one. I hardly think talk alone could 
frighten me,” I replied, somewhat shamefacedly, remembering how 
nearly I had been unnerved the night before by my own reflection. 

“T will be over some time to-morrow, and will see if anything can 
be done regarding the mysterious cellar,” Mr. Sonntag said, as I arose 
to leave. “ And—pardon me for referring to the unfortunate affair— 
have you heard of any new developments in the robbery case ?” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “ you know of it too?” 

“Certainly. I lived near Philadelphia at the time, and I read the 
papers,” he replied, smilingly. 

“It seems I cannot escape hearing of that terrible affair,” I said, 
bitterly. “ And I acted the part of a fool, too, in the matter. Instead 
of putting forth every effort to find the perpetrators, I let the thing 
go; let others, who could not possibly have had the interest in the case 
that I had, undertake investigations. I am rightly served for my~ 
supineness, for I have heard nothing about it at all. I know what I 
knew the morning of its occurrence, not a bit more. Others have 
failed : I intend to see now what I can do.” 

“You intend going into the affair, then?” he said, dryly. 

“T do, with all the energy and resource I am of.” 

“Do you know how near you came to being arrested for the 
crime?” Sonntag asked. 

“Why, yes. I know, of course, that would have happened could 
anything have been found against me.” 

“ Well, there was enough to hold you, on suspicion at least.” 

“Then why did they not arrest me? I am sure I was willing. I 
courted a trial.” 

“Tt was very seriously talked of among the trustees. But the 
president opposed it, for one,” Sonntag said. 

“ Yes, I know he really believed me innocent.” 

“ But his objection was not the strongest influence which arose in 
your behalf,” continued my agent. “The strongest, most powerful 
opposition to your arrest came from one whose influence outweighs 
even the president’s.” 

“One of the trustees ?”-I asked, eagerly. 

Yes.” 


bitterness of spirit, as I realized how hopeless my case seemed. 
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“Sylvester Morley,” interrupted the lawyer. 

“Mr. Morley !” I exclaimed, joyfully. For I knew, great as Syl- 
vester Morley’s influence was, there was one who wielded a greater, 
since she could influence her father. Was it her sweet self that had 
come to my aid through her father? It would be happiness to know 
this; but then—why had she passed me without a greeting ? 

My face must have told a whole story to the shrewd old lawyer. 
When I turned toward him again, there was a very grave expression 
on cond face, and a contemplative look about his sharp eyes as he 

me. 

“You seem highly elated by this,” he said. 

“Oh, I am. What young man would not feel highly honored in 
knowing that a man of Mr. Morley’s standing had defended him?” I 
exclaimed. 

The old fellow saw the blush which spread over my face, however, 
and he smiled as he replied, “I do not court your confidence, but it is 
plain there is some power behind Mr. Morley which led that gentleman 
to defend you. Now, believe me, Mr. Conway, I do not ask for 
curiosity ; there is a grave purpose in the question I am about to ask 
you,” he went on, as the smile died from his face and what seemed to 
me to be deep concern appeared instead. ‘ ‘The question is this: are you 
an especial friend of Miss Morley’s? Are you engaged to marry her?” 

“No. But, had the suspicion of the robbery not fallen upon me, 
I probably would have asked her to be my wife long before now,” I 
replied, rather wondering at myself for telling this to the old fellow 
on so short an acquaintance. 

“ Ah, she loves you, then ?” 

“That I cannot say. I believe she did think very highly of me 
at one time; but I promised not to hold any communication with her 
until my innocence was known. It is a year since then. Whether 
her feeling for me has changed or not I do not know.” 

“You have stuck to your promise, then ?” 

“Why, certainly,” I answered, with some indignation at the im- 
plied doubt of me. 

“Now about the seg ie you desire to engage in,” Sonntag 
said, changing the subject rather abruptly. “ What do you propose to 
do? how go about it?” 

“Qh, hire some smart detective,” I replied. ‘I suppose that will 
be the only way. What else can I do?” 

“Do you think the bank officials have done nothing? Do you 
think you could find any shrewder detectives than have undoubtedly 
been working on the case? If the bank with all its tremendous re- 
sources has not succeeded in running the robbers down, how can you 
expect to succeed when your limited means would make your search 
merely a superficial one ?” 

“ But, heavena, man! what am I to do? Carry this load to the 
grave? Why, Mr. Sonntag, this suspicion of me, you cannot imagine 
what a horrible thing it is, how it darkens my life!” I exclaimed, in 
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“You have been patient so long under your trouble, a little more 
endurance will not hurt you,” Sonntag said, in answer to my despair- 
ing words. ‘You'll come out of it all with flying colors some day. 
Now it may not look so to you, but to me it appears that you have 
done a great deal yourself, in the investigations which no doubt are 
still in progress.” 

“ How can that be? I have done nothing.” 

“ And that is exactly what I mean. That very course seems to me 
to be a great feature in the search, though you cannot see it in that 
light.” Sonntag smiled in a knowing way, 

“In what respect has my supineness Wed the case?” I asked, 
curiously. 

“ By allowing the real perpetrators of the crime to feel secure in 
their position, knowing as they probably do that you are still the only 
suspected party.” 

I was much impressed by the old fellow’s words. 

“You ought to have been a detective,” I remarked, at which he 
turned his sharp glance toward me and answered,— 

“Yes, I might have done something in that line. But I prefer a 
quiet life.” 

Sonntag followed me out to the buggy. I took up the lines, but a 
thought occurred to me, and I delayed my departure to voice it. 

“Do you know Mr. Morley ?” I asked. 

“No, I do not,” was Sonntag’s answer. 

“Then where did you get your information about that gentleman’s 
defence of me?” 

“Oh, such news gets out sometimes. Still, I don’t mind telling 
you. It was from Horace Jackson I received the information.” 
~ " From Jackson !” I exclaimed, in surprise. ‘“ You know Jackson, 

en?” 

“Yes; merely a speaking acquaintance, though. He comes here 
quite frequently.” 

“ How can he get away from the bank ?”’ I asked. 

“He is not employed there now. Jackson has become quite 
wealthy, at least so he himself says. He has made some big strikes 
speculating in coal-lands. He said he could not afford to devote his 
time to the bank for a paltry salary when his interests outside had 
grown so important. So he left about five or six months ago.” 

“Then he did finally fulfil his threat of leaving,” I remarked. 
“He was always talking about leaving,” I continued, in explanation. 
“As he still held on to his position notwithstanding, it got to be a 
= joke in the office about Jackson quitting the job.” 

“Ah, indeed? He seemed, then, to desire that every one of his 


associates might — his leaving at any time?” remarked the lawyer, 
co 


with a significance uld not then account for. 

“T suppose so, or he would not have reiterated his intention so 
frequently. And he’s become rich? No wonder. He told me once 
he was interested with Mr. Morley in a few business ventures. Well, 
he’s lucky. You'll be over, then, to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. Good-day.” 
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VIII. 


When I again passed the dépdt at Sidington on my way home, 
there was a lady. on horseback talking to the 
It needed no second glance to tell me it was Florence Morley. 
was the fellow, and she not seeme. I 
rove along slowly, keeping my eyes upon her, and debating in m 
mind I should or not. 4 

It was a strong temptation, and only fear held me back, a cowardly 
fear too. I doubted hoy, my overtures. might be received. I had 
chosen my course of m¢own accord, and I would follow it. If it 
was contrary to her wish, she would find a way to tell me. 

After passing the station I allowed my horse to continue at a walk, 
so that Florence must catch up with me if she intended to ride to her 
home from Sidington. 

The resolve to stick to my promise was growing weaker since 
Sarah’s comment upon it. A word from Florence, I knew, would 
cause me to break it, and I really was impatient for that word. 

Soon the sound of approaching hoofs beating the hard road reached 
me. Nearer it came and nearer, until finally 1 caught a glimpse, out 
of the corner of my eye, of a swaying petticoat. 

She pulled in her horse to a walk, and then I turned my head and 
glanced at her. My heart was in my throat when I looked, but the 
smile that greeted me dispelled my fears like mist before the morning 
sun. 

But the smile was not all that told me of her emotion at agai 
meeting me. The deep brown eyes were suffused with tears. With 
my own heart leaping for joy, I reined my horse to a stand-still. In 
an instant I was at her side. 
PR extended her hand, and with my assistance sprang lightly to 
und. 
took her horse’s bridle over my arm, and with the disengaged 
hand helped her climb into the buggy. 

“Tie the horse to the back axle, then come here beside me,” were 
the first words she said. I lost no time in obeying. , 

Imagine, if you please, the overwhelming joy to be seated once 
more beside her who held my whole heart in her keeping. 

I could not trust myself to speak, and it was she who began. . 

“ Are you not pleased to see me once more, Mr. Conway? Because 
if you are not, I certainly will not tell you how happy I am in again 
meeting an old friend.” 

The soft, sweet tones of her voice, which I loved so to hear, had 
now a tremble to them. I glanced at her, and—well, Florence was 
still my true heart, as she had been throughout, notwithstanding my 
doubt and fear. 

“The past year has been an eternity to me,” I finally said. 

“ And who is to blame for that, 1 wonder? And, too, when was 
the mystery cleared up, since you are now > Napa to me?” she said, 
with a joyous laugh, which told me as plainly as words could how she 
had missed me. 
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“Tt is not cleared up; sometimes I think it never will be. I 
could not have found fault with you had you forgotten me. Will you 
forgive me when I confess I was very fearful you had ?” 

“No. Ido not think I can quite forgive that. What reason had 
you for mistrusting me?” she earnestly asked. 

“You passed me this morning, you know, without bowing.” 

“T was so startled, and we had gone by before I realized that it 
was you who were standing there. That was a very slight cause for 
mistrusting me, sir.” 

“Tt was, and I am very sorry. Indeed, I have been a fool right 
through the whole affair. I see it now. I Rad no right to make such 
a promise.” 

“Well, I do not think you were a fool. But, forgive me, that 
promise was a foolish one, and—and just a trifle unkind.” The tears 
again started in her eyes, and her voice took on the tremble which 
went so appealingly to my heart. 

“ Never again will I be so foolish!” I exclaimed. “TI will see your 
father and tell him I have broken my promise, that it was impossible 
to keep it, and that it is simply absurd to subject us to the misery of a 
longer separation. May I tell him that? May I speak for both of 
us ?” 

She hung her head, while the red flush spread over her face. 
Then she murmured, “ Yes, speak for both of us. Why not, since it 
is true? Perhaps you’ll find father has changed his views a trifle.” 

“Not in his opinion of my innocence, I hope,” I said. “I have 
been told he strongly objected to my arrest. And I know whose 
influence caused him to do so.” 

“ Not mine, really,” Florence earnestly replied. “ Father believed 
you were innocent, and took the stand he did for that reason. I did 
not know about the robbery until after the first meeting of the trustees. 
It was at that meeting that he opposed your arrest. I remember he 
felt quite triumphant afterward, for most of the trustees insisted upon 
your immediate arrest, and it was only after father said that he would 
never consent to it that they gave up the point.” 

“‘ Now that is pleasant to hear,” I cried, joyfully. ‘ What reason 
have you to think he has changed his views regarding the promise ?” 

“This morning, after we had passed you, I said, ‘ That looked like 
Nelson Conway.’ Father laughed at me, and answered that it must 
have been an hallucination produced by constantly keeping my thoughts 
upon you. 

It is impossible to describe the fascination of Florence’s manner 
when she told me this,—how maidenly bashfulness blended with love’s 
boldness, how the blushes dyed her smooth cheek, while her eyes shone 
with a confident, happy light. 

“Then at lunch this noon father asked me if I—I liked you as 
much as ever: ‘liked’ was not the word he used, but never mind, we’ll 
use it now.” 

“ And what did you answer?” I asked, eagerly and expectantly. 

“That not a day went by that I did not think of you. And oh, 
Nelson,” she continued, her voice deep and full in its earnestness, 
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“that was not half the truth. Why should I hesitate to confess it to 
you, my dear friend ?” 

Here I made use of my disengaged arm. I couid not help it. I 
drew her closely to me and kissed her blooming cheek. 

“T certainly shall not go on if I am interrupted,” Florence said, 
in gentle remonstrance. 

“ What did your father say in answer?” I finally asked. 

“He said he thought perhaps it was unjust to both of us to insist 
on your keeping the promise.” aes 

“Did he say that?’ I exclaimed. “Then, Florence——” but 
really it is enough to say that the dear girl promiscd to be my wife, 
even though the suspicion should not be removed from me, providing 
Mr. Morley’s consent could be gained ; and she moreover promised to 
do all she could to help me gain his consent. 

When we arrived at the cross-roads, Florence insisted on riding. 
her horse the rest of the way to her home. 

A thought occurred to me after I had assisted her to remount. I 
laid my hand on the bridle to restrain her going. 

“Do you mind if I ask you a question?” I inquired. 

“ Assuredly not.” 

“Then tell me, do you see much of Horace Jackson? Has he 
asked you to marry him?” 

“Yes, he has asked me to marry him,” she replied, drooping her 
—™ is Indeed, there is a compact between us about it.” ’ 

! 

“Yes. Now, please do not be foolish and feel badly over it. But 
I have promised Mr. Jackson that I will marry him if the robbery 
can be traced to you, and the stolen property, or a portion of it, be 
found in your possession.” 

“Good heavens! Why did you give him that promise?” 

“Well, he bothered me so, lately, that I gave him the promise to 
get rid of him. His part of the compact is not to mention the subject 
again until you are shown to be the robber. So you see how absolutely 
safe I am in this.” | 

“ Does Jackson believe I am guilty ?” I asked. 

“No, he does not. In his inmost heart he does not. And he used 
to affirm his belief in your innocence, until ”” She hesitated here, 
and seemed reluctant to proceed. I waited in anxiety, and she finally 
went on,—“ until lately, he, for some reason, has changed his opinion. 
At least so he says. And it made me angry when he told me that he 
had. Then it was I gave him the promise.” 

“ How long is it since you discovered that he had changed ?” 

“ About six weeks ago. I have not seen him since. He and 
~ ane had a terrible quarrel that day, and he has not been here since © 

en. 

“What reason did he give for now believing I was the guilty 
party ?” I asked. 

“Oh, he mumbled something about discoveries recently made which 
would throw new light on the case.” 

Florence gazed earnestly into my face, and she must have noticed 
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the troubled expression upon it. For she leaned toward me and with 
reat. earnestness exclaimed, “ Nelson, oh, tell me, you had nothing to 
0 with it, did you ad 

“ Florence !” 

“Forgive me; I know you are honest and true.” She laid her 
hand upon mine. “TI will not wrong you by the least doubt. But 
Jackson seemed so confident. There is no way by which a seeming 
proof of the robbery could be shown against you, is there?” 

“Good heavens, how could there be?” I exclaimed. “Oh, I see it 
all,” I went on, bitterly. ‘“ Jackson has become wealthy, and is trying 
to ingratiate himself with your father and undermine my reputation 
with you and so finally gain your hand.” 

Florence listened to my incoherent outburst with an amused smile. 

“Do you like Jackson at all? Is he agreeable to you?” I asked, 
in jealousy. 

The smile died from her face, and her eyes flashed with an angry 
fire. 

“Like him? No, indeed ; I detest the man. Ihatehim.” This 
outburst made me happy, and I laughed merrily. 

“Tt is not kind of you to compel me to show temper,” she said.. 
“‘ But remember, sir, you provoked me to it. It is not only for myself 
alone that I dislike him, but it seems to me he is the cause of the 
change that has come over father lately. Ever since that quarrel 

“In what respect?” I asked, sympathetically. 

“ He seems worried and 

“It is probably business care. There are very few men directing 
great enterprises who have not times of worry oe anxiety, who have 
not financial storms and the fear of wreck to face,” I added, consolingly. 
“ And as for the quarrel with Jackson, that was probably no more than 
a difference of opinion regarding business methods. Jackson told me 
once he had business relations with your father, and that is what makes 
me almost fearful he will gain you, after all.” 

“ But I have seiael you: what more can you ask? I would 
not marry Mr. Jackson even if I had never met you,” Florence said, 
with a decided shake of her head. 

“Unless it was proved I robbed the bank,” I suggested. 

“No, not even then. I’d rather die !” 

“Oh, my darling love,” I burst out, “I must be first in your heart 
or nothing.—first or nothing !” 

“ What a foolish fellow you are! ‘You make me feel quite hurt at 
your implied doubt of me.” 

She urged her horse forward a few steps, then turned her face 
toward me. 

“ Rest easy about that,” with the true light in her eyes. “ You are 
first, dear one,—first now, first always.” . 

I made a spring for the bridle, but with a merry laugh she gave 
her horse the whip and so eluded me. 

I watched the dear form rising and falling like a bird along the 
road, then climbed into the buggy and slowly drove home. 
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IX. 


| After supper I lit a cigar, and walked upand down in front of the 
‘ house. During the meal Mrs. Snyder had kept up an incessant chat- 
hi tering concerning the mysteries about my house. I did not hear half 
her words, but nevertheless there was an element so foreign to my 
! thoughts in the few sentences I caught that I was glad to escape her. 
| The evening shadows were settling over the valley, and the moon 
was rising in splendor. 
| Leisurely I tramped to and fro, giving up my thoughts undisturbed 
| to the pleasant realization of new-found happiness and to anticipations 
of future joy in the constant companionship of my sweetheart. 
i . The = finished, I repaired to my room, with the intention of 
al | reading. But the evening was so fine that I soon blew out the light 
: and sat down by the window. 
Then I remembered how, on rising from the same chair the even- 
ing before, a tall white spectre had confronted me. This recollection 
lj coming to me suddenly in the midst of happy thoughts caused me to 
glance somewhat nervously toward the closed window opposite. 
I could see a faint image of myself swaying to and fro in unison 
iI: with the motion of the rocking-chair in which I was seated. 
Directly underneath was the cellar whose solid walls, defying in- 
vestigation of the interior, had so impressed the old nurse Sarah with 
fas an unreasonable fear. Even Sonntag, who, from his vocation, was 
accustomed to hold himself well in hand against surprise, had exhibited 
profound amazement when informed of the circumstance. 
It was irritating to have thoughts concerning the mysteries which 
seemed to abound in the old homestead come crowding up and play at 1 
At rn with the happy state that the meeting with Florence had ‘|: 
induced. 
it The mysteries had seemed trivial in the — had been wholly 
forgotten in Florence’s society, but now that I was again alone and 
i the night coming on, the thought of the cellar came back to me ct me 
with a shadow of fear. And the voice, the unearthly voice,—what 
was it? 
' At first I had felt a hope that the vague account given by Mrs. 
Wi Snyder might have something of truth in it. The unravelling of a 
i chain of events which seemed to border on the supernatural would be 
a new experience to me, and therefore furnish a diversion in the quiet, 
uneventful life I expected to lead in Nelsonville. 
1) But now I needed no such diversion to lead my thoughts awa 
Le from the robbery and its blighting effect upon my life and honor. I 
Hi did not regard that affair any longer as the one great barrier which ‘ 
i stood between me and happiness, although the desire for exculpation 
if was keener than ever. : 
1 ‘ I was sure of Florence’s love and trust, but I could not wish her 
iF sweet self linked forever to one over whose life a cloud of suspicion 
' hung. Her love was an inspiration, an incentive ; under its influence 
i I hoped to accomplish results which even the vast resources of the 
bank had failed in. 
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To devote all my thought, all the energy I possessed, to this one 
end was now my purpose. That small mysterious events were ——- 
with their attendant irritations, threatening to divide the resources o 
my mind and body which I desired concentrated to one end, filled me 
with impatience. 

Then, too, the certainty that Horace Jackson seemed to feel that 
Florence would be compelled to fulfil her promise, weighed heavily 
uponme. Why had Jackson changed his opinion regarding my inno- 
cence? What developments had arisen which would throw new light 


on the case, and make an innocent man bear the consequences of a 


crime he knew nothing of? 

Just before retiring it ogcurred to me that the lights of Mr. Morley’s 
house might be seen from the attic window. It seemed as though 
sleep would be sweeter after a glimpse of those lights, some of which 
were casting radiance over Fllorence’s loved form. 

I left my room and quietly ascended the stairs. Arrived at the 
attic, I groped my way to the small window through which I had 
gazed that morning. I stood for a few minutes contemplating the 
lights of the Morley residence on the hill opposite. 

A brisk breeze was piping down the valley. Through cracks and 
crevices it crept into the old attic with soft wailing and moaning. 
There was homesickness in the mournful tones, and a sadness, as though 
the spirits of the departed were sighing for a return to old familiar 
scenes, 

What was there about my old place that produced such a depress- 
ing effect upon my spirits? 

The happiest moments of life have a slight shadow to them, as 
though to warn us that all joy is fleeting. Perhaps it was only this 
shadow which caused the undefinable feeling of insecurity. But there 
was a quality, also, which breathed of events to come of dire import. 
I seemed like the mariner on a dark sea, conscious of breakers ahead, 
and knowing not which way to steer. Even my dreams in the rest- 
less slumber of the past night seemed premonitions. 


That vague forebodings should come when my mind was filled with ) 


thoughts of the beloved one who had given me her heart, was most 
—— I could not shake off the depression. The darkness of the 
attic deepened it. 

I was about to retrace my steps to the stairway, when sounds 
reached my ear which caused me to pause and listen,—a series of raps, 
—s with a rasping noise, but so feeble and indistinct that I 
was unable to form an opinion of the cause. All I could determine 
was that they seemed to come from above. 

A loose shingle or piece of timber, rattling in the wind, would 
have made a dull, heavy sound, while the gentle raps I heard had a 
oa mellow ring, like that produced by the vibrations of a tuning- 
ork. 

After lighting all the matches I had with me and making as 
thorough an examination of the roof as the brief flickering lights would 
allow, I groped toward the stairs. 

Probably half the distance to the landing was passed when upon 
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my ear fell the voice, the unearthly voice, the weird tones of which I 
had first heard in my room down-stairs. 

It could not possibly be heard up in the attic, when speaking in 
my chamber. So then it must have the faculty of being able to 
change from one apartment to another just as the whim seized it. 

Like the voice which had sounded down-stairs, the tones were inter- 
mittent ; in the present instance they alternated with the rappings. 

After standing motionless, with hearing strained to the utmost, I 
noticed that at no time did the voice and the rappings sound together. 

The few detached words I distinguished had no possible reference 
to myself: nevertheless the voice seemed to follow me. I was unwilling 
to attribute the sounds to supernatural causes, for I was not a believer 
in the supernatural. It might be that the parties who had walled up 
the cellar found some of their plans, whatever they may have been, upset 
by my advent, and had taken this way to frighten me and cause my 
departure. 

On second thought the idea did not appear tenable. For if the 
purpose was to frighten me, a fiercer and more terrifying demonstra- 
tion would be used. 

Was there only one voice which in some way sounded both in my 
room and in the attic, or were there various voices all over the place, 
each independent of the other? 

I hastened down-stairs, but when I reached my room no sounds 
were heard there. 

While in my bedroom, I had no way of knowing if the voice in 
the attic was still sounding. 

The remainder of the evening I spent in rushing from my room to 
the attic and back again, and — stealing through the vacant rooms, 
in the hope of laying hold of some explanation of the strange voice. 
I did hear it again in the attic, but there was no sound in my room, 

Fina ve up the quest for the time, and, thoroughly fatigued, 

My head had hardly touched the pillow when the report of a pistol 
reached my ear. The sound was muffled, as though coming from a 
distant apartment. Indeed, it seemed to come from underneath, as 
had the sound of the slamming door; but yet not directly beneath: it 
would undoubtedly have sounded much plainer had the shooting taken 
place in the walled-up cellar below my room. 

There was no answering shot, and no more unaccountable noises, 
though I hearkened intently. 

All through the night I lay vainly trying to find repose, but sleep 
would not come. I was resolved to leave no stone unturned to un- 
ravel these mysteries. For the events, trivial as they seemed and as 
they probably would prove when explained, were certainly irritating, 
and threatened wholly to destroy the rest and peace I had expected to 


find in Nelsonville. : 
It was exasperating that, besides being burdened with a load of 


guilt which rightfully belonged on other shoulders, I should also be 
subjected to petty annoyances which promised to make my stay in 
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Nelsonville anything but peaceful. True, I was my own master. I 
could leave the old house on the morrow. But to be utterly routed 
and driven from the field by a few harmless though inexplicable ~, 

nings was contrary to my nature. Then, too, Florence: how could 
F hase the place, now that I had found my love abiding here ? 

When the first rosy tints of dawn showed in the east, slumber 
closed my weary eyes. 

As on the previous morning, Mrs. Snyder was compelled to arouse 
me for breakfast. On the present occasion she announced rather testily 
that the morning meal had been waiting for over an hour. 

I could not resist the desire to begin investigations immediately, and 
therefore after hastily dressing I walked all around the house, keeping 
at such distance from it that every part of the roof could be seen. 

There was a line of wire running along the side of the road, which, 
as I afterward ascertained, belonged to a telephone circuit embracing 
half a dozen towns and villages in the vicinity. This wire crossed the 
roof of the house, but was not fastened to it in any way, swinging at 
least three feet clear of the ridge-pole. Within a few inches of the wire 

was a section of lightning-rod. The air was still, and the wire hung 
motionless. On the previous night a strong breeze had been blowing, 
as I remembered from the mournful cadences it produced up in the 
attic. 
Here was one mystery which could be very reasonably explained. 
The wind had swung the wire, causing it to strike against the per- 
pendicular portion of the lightsing-r0d, thereby causing the series of 
gentle vibratory raps I had heard. 

Satisfied that the other mysterious events would also give up their 
secrets upon investigation, I went to breakfast. Mrs. Snyder was not 
nearly so talkative as during former meals. Indeed, she appeared 
rather glum. The reason of the old widow’s taciturn manner was 
soon explained. 

After pouring my coffee, she watched me in silence for some time. 
But silence was not the widow’s forte, and, as I was busy with my own 
speculations, she was compelled to begin. 

“T guess you ton’t like my cookin’,” she said. 

“Indeed I do; the proof lies in the quantity I find room for. 
You are an excellent cook.” 

The old woman’s face relaxed somewhat under my praise. 


“Vell, bud you ton’t come rite avay when id is retty,” she con- 


tinued, “und I tought maybe you not like de cookin’. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Snyder. I did oversleep. I’1l be more 
punctual in future.” 

“So you schleep ofer yourself? What for?” she inquired. 

“Oh, I was up rather late the evening before,” I remarked, in- 
differently, for I knew questions relating to the strange things which 
had come under her observation were trembling on her lips. 

“You remember our discovery of the walled-up cellar?” I con- 
tinued, Mr. Sonntag’s suggestion regarding the wisdom of secrecy 
coming to mind. 


She nodded, and her old eyes brightened expectantly. 
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“It is advisable to keep the matter a secret,” I continued. “ You 
have not mentioned it to any one, have you?” 

“ Ach, no.” 

“ Then please do not, for the present.” 

She promised compliance with my request. 

As the cellar was the next mystery I determined to turn my atten- 
tion to, I went home immediately after finishing my breakfast, har- 
nessed the horse in the buggy, and drove off toward Sarah’s house. 

If I had the necessary tools it would not be a difficult matter to 
cut through the floor of my bedroom. 

Sarah greeted me effusively. The good soul seemed to have a con- 
stant fear that each time she saw me would be the last. :; 

“Can you let me have a saw, a chisel, and a hammer?” I asked. 

“‘ Ach, yes. Bud vhat for, Nel ?” ; 

“T am going to find out what is in that cellar,” I answered. 

“ How you ged in?” 

“ By cutting through the floor.” 
ae Dat will be hard work, Nel. De timber under de floor is awful 

ick. 

“T know that. But I have plenty of time, and so will be able 
eventually to get through.” 

The tools were produced, and I started homeward, Sarah send- 
ing after me an earnest appeal for carefulness and the avoidance of 


danger. 

T intended to commence the task of getting into the sealed apart- 
ment immediately upon my arrival home. The thought that danger 
of some kind might lurk in the cellar would not deter me. And the 
pistol-shot I had heard the last night seemed to indicate that there 
might be a degree of peril in the work. I did not like the idea of the 
dank, musty odors ascending into my sleeping-apartment, but I could 
easily remove to one of the spacious chambers up-stairs, and thus 
escape them. 

On arriving at the house, I took the tools into my room. I looked 
over the floor, and, after quite a time debating where the hole should 
be made, determined to begin over in one corner. Before I had time 
to commence operations, a loud knock sounded on the front door. 

Hastily shoving the tools under the bed, I went out through the . 
hall and opened the door. My visitor was Mr. Sonntag. 


xX. 


I ushered the old lawyer into the room. After a few commonplace 
remarks he said, “ That walling-up of those cellar door-ways has made 
quite an impression on me. Suppose we have a look at them.” 

I was very willing. Together we descended the stairs to the store- 
room. 

Mr. Sonntag examined the place where the door had been, minutely, 
as though he expected to find in the stones of the wall some intimation 
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of what was on the inside. He even went so far as to scratch off . 


patches of the whitewash. 

“ Tt is rather dark in here,” he finally said, glancing around. 

“‘ Perhaps the door can be opened,” I suggested. 

“T have the key with me, but maybe it would be best not to use 
it. Give me a few matches.” 

I handed him all I had with me, and he, by the light afforded, 
examined closely the places where he had scratched off the whitewash. 

While watching him, the thought again occurred to me that I had 
seen or met him previous to my arrival at Nelsonville. 

a you know it seems as though I had seen you before?” I 
said. 
“Yes, so you remarked during your visit to my office yesterday,” 
Sonntag replied, as he stepped back to where I was standing. 

“There is no doubt of that being a solid wall,” he went on: “so 
that if the room behind it is being used for some purpose, entrance is 
not gained from here. See what pains have been taken to hide the 
work, The whole wall has been newly whitewashed. If that had 
not been done, the new mason-work would be glaringly perceptible. 
us go into the house cellar and have a look at the dividing wall 

ere. 

It needed but a glance to see that this wall had not been tampered 
with. The whitewash was old, and there was no spot where it had 
been renewed. 

“T have already examined the outside place,” the old lawyer re- 
marked, as we ascended the stairway. 

“That was not whitewashed, and, if I remember rightly, the 
— used looked old and worn like the rest of the foundation,” I 
said. 
“Yes; the stones used in both the door-ways were old ones. But 
a are a different kind of stone,” he remarked, with his shrewd 
smile. 

“ Different kind? what signification would that have?” 

“All the stone quarried about here is limestone. You will find 
the foundations and walls under your house are built with this kind. 
If any other kind were used it would have to be brought from a dis- 
tance. Sandstone was used for the two door-ways.” 

“And was therefore brought from a distance?” I asked. 

“Perhaps not in this case.” 

‘ “ But you said there is nothing but limestone quarried about here,” 

‘And that is true. The stones used in the door-ways had been 
used before, for they are old and weatherbeaten. Do you remember a 
small stone building up at the mountain, which years ago was used as 
a school-house ?” my lawyer asked. 

“Oh, yes; it was known as the Mountain School,” I replied. 

“Well, it is fast going to ruin,” Sonntag continued ; “has not been 
used for years, I am told. The point is here: that old school-house 
was built of sandstone. Where the builders got the stone I of course 
cannot say, but evidently not around here. It is my belief the stones 
Vor. LVIII.—40 
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= the two door-ways were taken from the old tumble-down school- 
ouse. 

“And supposing your surmise is a correct one, does it furnish you 
with a clue to the person or — who did the job ?” I asked. 

“ Perhaps,” he replied, shortly. 

As he raised his head to answer, recollection flashed upon me. 
“ Ah?!” I exclaimed, with satisfaction. “I have been cudgelling my 
brain in the endeavor to remember where I had seen you before.’ 

He quickly turned toward me with a half-smile on his face, but 
offered no reply. . 

“T have seen you in Philadelphia,” I continued. 

“Possibly. 1 used to live there before coming to Twineburgh,” he 
remarked, indifferently. 

¥ — been in Twineburgh but six months,” I went on. 

es, 

“ And I saw you for the first time about a year ago. I almost 
knocked you over as I was coming out of the president’s office in 
the Safety Security Bank. You were just going in, and I ran into 

ou 


“Ah, possibly. I have had business dealings with that concern,” 
the old lawyer replied. 

“And you knew Mr. Perry, the president ?” 

“ Yes, slightly.” 
~~ me Then why did you ask me at the time if I was the president ?” I 

Sonntag gave a twitch of the shoulder, and his shrewd sharp eyes 
twinkled. 

“ Did I ask you that?” he queried. 

“Do you not remember?” 

“Can’t say that I do,” he replied. 

“Tt seems strange you should leave the city to engage in the prac- 
tice of law in a small town like Twineburgh,” I said, musingly.. 
“Why strange?” was his curt question. 


ught to have commanded a sarge 


arge place like Philadelphia than in a small country 

He did not reply for a few moments, but stood with a whimsical 
look on his face and with his eyes turned toward the floor. 

“T became tired of city life,” he finally said. “I have no famil 
depending upon me, and so am at liberty to follow out any whim whic 
happens to take possession of me. There is enough business here to 
enable a single man to live well, besides allowing him more leisure.: 
I was looking for such a business, and—and found it in Twineburgh.” © 

“Well, you certainly are an odd fellow, if you will excuse me for 
saying so,” I remarked, with a laugh. 

“Yes, I am rather odd.” 

When we re-entered my bedroom, Sonntag’s quick eye caught 
sight of the tools under my bed. a 

“Going to cut through the floor?” he-asked. 


“Qh, well, you are quite advanced in years, and, with your long 
experience, 0 and more lucrative 
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“That is what I intended todo. I’m going to know what is down 
there,” I replied, decidedly. 

Then I told him about the noises I had heard which had seemed to 
come from beneath, the slamming of the door, and the pistol-shot. I 
also told of the voices I had heard both in the attic and in my room, 
and all I had observed regarding them. 

The old lawyer listened intently, and when I had finished walked 
to the window. 

“Do you suppose that the sound of the voices could in some way 
have come from the telephone wire?” I finally asked. 

“Not being an electrical expert, I cannot say,” Sonntag answered, 
turning from the window. : 

“It seems impossible the voices could be heard without the aid of 
a receiver,” I remarked. 

“ Perhaps there is a receiver both in your room and up-stairs,—not 
like the ones we are accustomed to, of course, but one formed by 
nature. Certainly there are possibilities in electric force which we 
have not yet discovered. You say the sounds occurred only when a 
bor blowing which caused the wire to swing against the faditaings 
rod ? 

“ That was surmise, for I have had no opportunity to watch when 
the wind blew. But it seemed the most natural explanation of the 
rappings.” 

“ And you had no way of ascertaining whether the sounds in your 
room here and in the attic were produced by the same voice and at the 
same time, or whether there were two voices independent of each 
other ?” 

“Why, you know it was impossible for me to be in the attic and 
in my room-too,” I answered. 

“Perhaps we may be given an opportunity to find out something 
about the voices,” Sonntag said, with a gesture toward the window. 

“ How do you mean?” I asked. 

“There is a thunder-storm coming up. It will undoubtedly be 
preceded by a wind,” the old lawyer said. 

“Yes, yes! How fortunate it is that you are here!” I exclaimed, 
excitedly, for I comprehended his meaning. “ Now you remain here, 
and I will go upto the attic,” I went on. “Each of us must note the 
exact time the sound is heard. We had better compare watches, so 
that there shall be no difference in each one’s estimate of the time.” 

I pulled out my watch and approached Sonntag. His hand went 
up to his vest-pocket and he was about to follow my example, when 
upon our hearing came that small, soft, high-pitched voice. 

We stood gazing into each other’s eyes for a moment, then I made 
a rush for the door. 

The lawyer detained me, and in great impatience I waited. 

“Take paper and pencil with you,” he said. “ Jot down the words 
and indicate the raps in the exact order that they come. I will do the 
same with the words and pauses. Now go.” 

I went up the two stairways on the jump. The wind was coming 
up strong, and the heavy thunder rolled in the distance. Near the 
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small window, where I had heard the voice, I took my stand. The ~ 
raps from above were louder now, and besides, in the daytime, lost a 
t deal of the uncanniness which the gloom and solitude of night 
ad given them. 
The voice was sounding, though not as distinctly as before, which 
was tasted on account of the loud moaning and whistling of the high 
wind. 


My paper and pencil were ready, and I listened with strained at- 
tention to catch the words. 

This is what my paper showed : 

“Never will (rap, rap, rap) consent under existing (rap, rap,— 
a grating noise, probably caused by the wire being held against the 
lightning-rod by the force of the wind) the property removed (raps) 

lace to bring you (raps) hid where wm never find (raps) talk wisdom 
E shall (raps) night and take (raps) dollar will you ever-——” 

Right here the t was flooded by a blinding glare, and imme- 
diately followed crash on crash close above me. 

Stunned by the noise, and too dazed for the moment to realize that 
the threatening storm had burst, I feebly tottered toward the stairs, 
and sank down upon the top step. 

The rain was coming down in torrents, and the roar on the roof 
seemed but_an echo of the thunder. I was soon able to arouse myself 
from my dazed condition, and, remembering the object of my errand, 
went back to the spot where I had stood, to recover the paper and 
pencil, which had fallen from my hands. There was no desire to con- 
tinue investigations while the storm lasted: so, picking up the paper, 
I hastened down-stairs to my room. 

I noticed a strange odor as I went through the door-way, and 
saw Sonntag standing in the middle of the room in a strained attitude. 
The pencil he had used was still in his hand, but the paper had fluttered 
to the floor. 

The old lawyer not seeming to notice my approach, I tapped him 
on the arm. He gazed around at me with wide staring eyes, then 
drew a long breath. — 

“What was it that happened?” he finally asked. 

“Oh, did you catch it too? Nothing but a little demonstration of — 
electrical force,” I replied. ‘It was quite close tous. The house must 
have been struck by the bolt; or perhaps the lightning-rod saved it.” 

“Tt was awful!” the old fellow exclaimed : “there was a stream 
of fire reached half-way across the room. Itcame from the wall there, 
right. near the chimney. Well, it’s over, and neither of us hurt.” 
The old fellow shook himself together. “ After this, no more experi- 
menting in electricity for me, especially during a thunder-storm. I'll 
stick to—to the law,” he said, with a flash of his bright eyes which 
told me he had recovered from the effects of the shock. 

“Then you did not take any note of the voice?” I remarked. 

“Yes, yes. Here it is; and you?—ah, that’s good. Now let us 


compare.” 
The two slips of paper were laid on the table. “The first words 
taken note of on my paper,” Sonntag began, “are, You have my—then 
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* a pause, and yours are, Never will. Ah!” he exclaimed, in deep satis- 
faction, “they seem to run along well together. Now you begin and 
read, and where the raps are indicated pause, and I will put in my 
words. Let’s see if we can get any sense out of it.” 

This is what we read : 

“ Never will—” 

“you have my—” 

“consent under existing—” 

“ circumstances you have broken faith with me in every—” 

“way why was—” 

“the property removed—” 

“from the original—” 

“ place to bring you—” 

“to time what did you do with it safely—” 

“hid where—” 

“you can—” 

“never find—” 

“it unless you—” 

“talk wisdom I shall—” 

“go for it this very—” 

and take—” 

“it away and not one—” 

“dollar will you ever—” 

“Right here is where the shock came,” I said, after reading the 
last phrase. “Of course I took no more notes after that. Have you 
any more?” 

“No. The flame came, and I got no further,” Sonntag answered. 
_ “This certainly is curious. There seems to be a complete circuit formed 
somehow, or, more properly, two circuits: when one is closed the other 
is — by that closing, and vice versa.” 

. hile making the foregoing remark the old fellow was leaning 
over the table, intently scanning the two papers. 

“You say a flame shot out into the room ?” I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“From where?” 

“Between the window and chimney, it seemed to be,” he replied, 
without lifting his head. 

I stepped over to the place indicated. 

There was a large nail sticking in the wall, which had been covered 
with whitewash. A flannel coat which I had hung on the nail the 
night before was now lying on the floor, a charred ruin. 

The nail itself was blackened, and was quite hot, as contact with 
my fingers told me. : 

“Great heavens!” I exclaimed, starting back, “this is the strangest 
phenomenon. What a wonder the house is not ablaze !” 

I went on expressing amazement, until I discovered that —_ 
did = seem to hear me, so intent was he over the words the voice h 
uttered. 

“ Pshaw! what’s the use bothering over that, Mr. Sonntag?” I 
said. “ There isn’t much sense to be made out of it, anyhow.” 
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_ “Yes, there is, too. It is a conversation, and not a mere jumble 
of words,” the old lawyer said, with an air of triumph. “Just hear 
what I make out of it now.” 

Divided up, the following was Sonntag’s version : 

First Party: “ Never will you have my consent under existing 
circumstances. You have broken faith with me in every way. Why 
was the property removed from the original place ?” 

Second Party: “To bring you to time.” 

First Party : “ What did you do with it?” 

Second Party : “Safely hid, where you can never find it unless you 
talk wisdom. I shall go for it this very night and take it away, and 
not one dollar will you ever-——” 

“ There, that’s a pretty sensible talk, I take it,” said my lawyer, 
when he had finished. 

“Oh, well, perhaps it is sensible enough, but what good will it do 
you, now that you have made a conversation out of it?” I remarked, 
in some impatience, for Sonntag’s satisfaction seemed to be out of all 
proportion to the importance of a few chance remarks caught in some 
mysterious fashion from a telephone wire. 

The old lawyer smiled in a kind of pitying way, and regarded me 
with a whimsical expression. 

“Who knows?” I went on, gayly ; “perhaps my arrival in Nel- 
sonville may be the cause of a complete revolution in matters regard- 
ing the telephone. I must send for an electrical expert and have him 


investigate the mystery. Already there are visions of an immense 
fortune floating through my head.” . 
“Suppose we go to the old school-house from which the stones 


used in the two door-ways were evidently taken,’ 


breaking in upon my imaginings. 

What it make if the stones were taken 
from there?” I remarked. “That will not tell us why the job was 
done.” 

“ Well, it would be pleasant for you to meet an old friend. Horace 
Jackson’s hunting-lodge is quite near the school-house. Perhaps we 
may find him at his place,” my lawyer said, insinuatingly. 

“Yes, I know. The fellow Hunter, the agent at Sidington, told 
me Jackson comes up here occasionally to hunt and fish. But as 
for Jackson being a friend of mine, Heaven save me from such 
friends !” 

Noting Sonntag’s surprise at my words, I explained the reason of 
my outburst,—how Jackson had of late changed his opinion of my 
innocence, and how Florence had mad a compact with him, and the 
certainty he seemed to feel that she wouid oe compelled to redeem her 

romise. 
. The lawyer was all attention now, keeping his sharp eyes constantly 
on my face, while I poured out my opinion of Jackson and his under- 
hand methods. I was a lover and Jackson a sort of rival, so natu- 
rally my remarks were somewhat stronger perhaps than necessary. 

“ Why did you call the station-agent Hunter?” asked Sonntag. 

“ Because he told me that was his name,” I replied. 


’ Sonntag suggested, 
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“Indeed! What could he have told you that for, I wonder? His 
name is not Hunter ; it’s Skinner.” 

“Tt is? Well, that’s odd. Why should he wish to conceal his 
real name from me?” 

“H’m! can’t say, I am sure,” replied Sonntag, dryly. “But I 
am delighted beyond measure to hear what you have told me concern- 
ing Jackson,” he exclaimed, with more enthusiasm than he had ever 
displayed. 

Re Oh, indeed! It does not delight me; the bare suspicion has been 
enough for me to endure. I do not know that I would care very 
much for a seeming proof of guilt to be found against me. You do 
actually seem pleased,” I remarked, with disgust. 

“Pleased is not the word. I am more than pleased. What you 
have told me is a most important bit of news,” Sonntag said, taking 
up his hat. 

Pa Why is it important, and to whom ?” I asked. 

“Very important to me, but more so to yourself.” 

“No; stay and explain,” I called to him as he went out the door: 
“ what do you mean ?” 

“ Haven’t a moment’s time. Must go. I mean that most prob- 
ably the cloud which has enveloped your name will be lifted shortly. 
Do not cut into the cellar to-day. Wait until to-morrow.” Saying 


this, my lawyer departed. 


XI 


I stood for some time gazing at the door through which Mr. Sonn- 
tag had gone. Amazement held possession of me. A thousand and 
one questions whirled through my head. 

But my lawyer had departed. I finally strode to the window in 
the hope of finding him within hailing distance. 

He was far down the Twineburgh road, too far to call him. 

I saw him pull up his horse and Jean forward and address a man 
who had approached from the opposite direction. 

The conversation lasted but a minute, and then horseman and 
pedestrian each went on their several ways. 

When the pedestrian drew nearer I saw it was Hunter, the station- 
agent at Sidington, or, as Sonntag had informed me, Skinner. It 
seemed very odd that he should have assumed another name. Then 
my = caught a glimpse of a horsewoman coming down the road from 
the direction of the Morley residence. It needed but that glimpse to 
tell me it was Florence. She was coming toward the house, perhaps 
to see me. 

When she reached the cross-road leading to Sidington and Twine- 
burgh, up which the man Hunter was approaching, she reined up her 

orse. 

When the fellow came up to Florence, I was surprised to see him 
stop and engage her in a conversation which lasted some minutes and 
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appeared to be rather earnest, judging by the way Florence leaned 
vontioally the yo ed her horse’s head and gall 

ina. e young woman turned her horse’s hea ) 
back in the ahs had come. 

The station-agent watched her retreating form, then slowly began 
to retrace his steps. He had gone but a short distance when he 
stopped and looked toward my house, then again turned and came 

ck, 
I watched him from behind the curtains. As he approached near 
I saw his clothing was wet and bedraggled, which plainly showed that 
he had been out in the recent shower. 

He came up to the house in a hesitating way, glancing all around 
furtively, and was about to pass up into the yard, when I leaned ‘from 
the window and hailed him. 

‘‘ Halloo, there! what’s up? What do you want?” I demanded. 

Glancing up at me with his stupid stare, he spoke. ‘“ When you 
want to send anything away by freight, have it at the station before 
nine o’clock in the morning,” he said, in the deliberating way of one 
who is compelled to manufacture a speech on the spur of the moment. 

“Ts that all you wished to say to me? You did not come all the 
way from Sidington to tell me that?” I inquired, caustically. 

“Why, no,” he began, glancing all around as though seeking for 
his words in the surrounding objects. “I—I thought perhaps you 
didn’t know that—that—a—are you having a good time?” 

“A most enjoyable time indeed,” I exclaimed, enthusiastically, if 
somewhat sarcastically. ‘Just such a time as I needed,—restful, quiet, 
and perfect peace.” 

ust a trace of a smile seemed to flit across his face at my words. 

“Oh! then there is nothing the matter with the place?” he asked, 
curiously. 

I was considerably surprised at his question. “I should say not. 
What should be the matter with it?” I asked. 

“Some folks say it’s kind of queer like. Some say dead people 
use the house at nights for meetings,” he replied, sinking his voice 
down low and glancing around nervously. 

“Ts that so? Well, letthem. As long as the dead ones don’t dis- 
turb me, I am sure I have no objection. What pert of the house are 
the spirits supposed to frequent?” I asked, a thought of the walled 


cellar coming to me. 


The fellow seemed a trifle flustered, I thought, by my sudden 
uestion. He gave vent to a nervous laugh, and at the same time 
darted a sharp glance at me, which, momentary as it was, nevertheless 
was so different from his usual half-wondering stare that I was im- 
pressed by it. 

“Oh, I don’t know what part of the house is used by the spirits. 
How should I know?” 

There had been something irritating to me in the fellow, and, as 
there was a hint of insolence in his last words, I gave way to my 
impatience. 

“See here: you have given me some strange hints about my house,” 
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I began, sternly : “now, then, you’ll please explain more fully what 
you mean, Mr. or I say Mr. Skinner.” 

I do not know what impelled me to add the name which Sonntag 
had said was the correct one, but the effect on the fellow startled me 
considerably. 

His eyes grew staring, and a terrified, hunted expression came over 
his face. Glancing furtively around and drawing back a step or two, 
his hand went up to his hip-pocket. 

As the glint of a shining object caught my eye, I drew suddenly 
back to one side of the window, and the next instant a pistol-report 
sounded out. 

I stood still a moment, dumfounded by the attack, then dropped 
on my hands and knees and crept past the window to the table, in the 
drawer of which I had placed my pistol. Hastily grasping the weapon 

and noting that it was ready for use, I arose and app ed the win- 
dow, holding the pistol before me in readiness, 

“Two can play at your game, Mr.——” But I got no further. 
The man was nowhere to be seen. 

~ I hastened from the house and ran around, searching for him, but 
no trace could I discover. He had vanished completely. His sudden 
disappearance puzzled me. 
soon gave up the search, put the pistol in my pocket, and started 
briskly up the road toward the Morley place. 

If the station-agent was such a desperate fellow as to draw and 
shoot at a word, what could Florence have to do with him? 

It was strange that Sonntag should know the fellow’s right name 
and not know the danger attendant on calling him by it. lawyer 
had seemed surprised when I stated that the fellow had told me his 
name was Hunter. In all probability Sonntag had addressed him by 
the name of Skinner many times, and the fellow had not resented it, 
or the lawyer would have mentioned the fact. Why, then, should he 
resent in so fierce and deadly a manner my use of his right name? 

Perhaps Florence could tell me something about Mr. Hunter, or 
Skinner. At least it was right I should warn her against him. 

With these thoughts flitting across my mind, I soon arrived at the 
Morley home, and, entering the gate, went up the long gravelled walk. 
Before an opportunity was allowed me to ascend the steps leading to 

_the piazza, my name was called. 

“Why, Mr. Conway !” 

It was Florence who called, and who on my turning toward her 
got out of a hammock. She was still dressed in her riding-habit, and 
as I —— I noticed her horse tied to a post near by. 

“Are you going riding again?” I asked. “In that case pardon 
my intrusion.” 

“Papa and I usually ride at this time. I am waiting for him,” 
she said, with a touch of surprise; for I had spoken in rather formal 
tones. 

“Then I will defer my errand. Some other time will answer just 
as well, perhaps. Will you kindly tell me when I may have the 
pleasure of seeing you ?” 
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“What is it, Nelson? What can be the matter?” she asked, her 
brown eyes staring in astonishment. “ Will you not speak now?” 

“Why, I can, certainly. It is not very important, perhaps. I 
wish to ask you what you know about the station-agent at Sidington. 
I have seen you talking with him on several occasions. What can one 
like you have to talk about with such a desperate villain !” 

Florence’s face turned white. “ Desperate villain ?” she repeated, 
in a fearsome whisper. “ Why, Nelson ! . 

Then I told of my recent talk with the scoundrel, and of his das- 
tardly attempt to shoot me. 

Florence hearkened, with hands clasped across her bosom, her eyes 
staring in terrified amazement. 

“Oh, do not be alarmed,” I added. “ He did not hit me. A miss 
is as good as a mile, you know.” 

__ But she still stood gazing at me, doubt and fear upon her face, too 
dumfounded to speak. Finally she burst into tears, and, in a most 
pathetic way, held out her hands appealingly to me. 

Stirred to the heart’s core by her grief, I caught the dear form in 
my arms. Wondering what could be the cause of the sudden and 
overwhelming expression of sorrow, and heartily ashamed of myself 
for having addressed her in cold, formal tones, I sought with many 
endearing terms to console her. 

“What is it, my love, that so distresses you? Tell me about it. 
You do not know how happy it would make me to be allowed to share 
your troubles.” 

- ©T am troubled, Nelson, deeply troubled,” she replied, raising her 
tear-stained face. “There are so many inexplicable things going on 
about me, so much mystery, such forebodings of dreadful happenings, 
in my heart, that if it were not for your love existence would be misery. 
And now your own dear life is threatened, and all my fault too. I 
cannot understand it at all. Why should any one want to kill you? 
Oh, Nelson !” 

She laid her head against me, and I gently stroked the soft tresses 
which fell back behind her ear in such beautiful waves. For a few 
moments I could not answer. Her words startled me beyond expres- 
sion. What, in God’s name, was there about this back-country place? 
Had its uncanny mysteries even entered my darling’s sweet life to taint 

_its happiness ? 

“Do not give way to an unreasonable terror, dear heart,” I finally 
said. “ What possible harm can reach you ?” 

“It is not for myself I am fearful, and I suppose it is unreasonable ; 
but think, Nelson, if he had shot you!” 

She shuddered, and then with an effort became calmer. 

“Do not worry about me. Be sure I am able to take care of my- 
self; and forewarned is forearmed. What else is there? Tell me. 
You know you may count on my help and sympathy.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that, Nelson. And I do need your help. - It. 
seems as though I were walking blindfold on the edge of a precipice.” 
The loved form nestled closer to me. It made me foolishly happy to 
hold her in my arms and know they were as a haven of refuge to her. 
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“Then, too,” Florence went on, “I am so worried about father.” 

“So you said yesterday. Have you any reason to be?” 

“ Maybe not; at least I know of none, except that he is so changed 
of late. But a woman’s instinct often divines causes for worry when 
none are perceptible.” 

“You cannot mean that he is changed toward you ?” 

“Oh, no, no. Not in his love for me. Indeed, there seems to be 
an augmented tenderness toward me. And it makes me feel as though, 
somehow, I was partly the cause of the trouble. Why, I know there 
is something worrying poor father. He is even changing in appearance, 
and is becoming so haggard. There is some secret sorrow he is en- 
during. I spoke to him about it only the other day.” 

“‘ What answer did he give you?” I asked. 

“ Just laughed, and said I was gifted with a vivid imagination.” 

“There, you see, it must be only business worry. If it were any- 
thing regarding yourself, he would not make light of it.” 

Florence was partly comforted by my assurance. She glanced up 
into my face and smiled. But the troubled and perplexed look came 
back when she answered : é‘ 

“Perhaps it is as you say. But I cannot get it out of my head 
that Mr. Jackson is somehow connected with it all.” 

“Jackson? How could he affect your father’s life so seriously ?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Ido not know. He used to come here frequently until lately. 
And after every visit father seemed to be,so troubled and worried.” 

Being satisfied in my own mind that the difference between Mr. 
Morley and Jackson had arisen over business affairs, I sought to lead 
Florence away from a subject which seemed to cause her distress. 

‘ a what can you tell me about the station-agent at Sidington ?” 
asked. 

“Oh, Nelson, how puzzled I am over what you have told me! 
You say he tried to shoot you ?” 

“Yes; but do not agitate yourself over that. He did not hit me, 
you know,” I answered. 

“ But why should he want to shoot you ?” she exclaimed. 

“That is as much a mystery to me as it is to you. Who is the 
fellow, anyhow? Where did he come from? His real name, I under- 
stand, is Skinner.” 

“Yes, that is his name,” was Florence’s answer. 

“Why, what reason could he have had for telling me his name 
was Hunter? Tell me what you know about him, my dear,” I de- 
manded, for I thought she really appeared somewhat reluctant to give 
me the desired information. _ “ Florence, tell me, who is he?” 

“ He is a detective,” she answered. 

“ A detective! he! What is he doing about here?” I asked, in 
astonishment. 

“Promise me you will not breathe a word,” Florence said, earnestly, 
holding up her forefinger in emphasis. 

“I promise solemnly.” 

“ And promise you will not think me a very foolish girl.” 
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Never !” 

“ Well, then, after the bank-robbery I used to read all the papers to 
ascertain if the robbers had been discovered. The time went by, and 
you, poor boy, were still under the cruel suspicion. Why, Nelson, 
nearly all your old friends believe you had a hand in the affair.” 

“Oh, I know that,” I answered, gloomily. ‘ And I was foolish to 
give up the trust and love and confidence of the only true friend I 
seemed to have at that time,” kissing the faithful girl’s forehead. 

“Indeed you were foolish, and cruel too,” Florence murmured. 
“Six months went by, and you went to Europe. Nothing was dis- 
covered regarding the robbery ; and, what was worse, nothing seemed 
to be done in the matter. Every one seemed to have forgotten all about 
it, except that you were the guilty one: that was not forgotten. Oh, 
Nelson, I felt so sorry for you! I knew how honorable you were, 
and how heavy your heart must have been. So I made up my mind 
to do something myself.” 

“You !” 

“Yes. It was foolish, I know, but I could not rest until I de- 
termined to try and clear you.” 

For a few moments my heart was too full for speech. “ And what 
did you do?” I asked, gently. 

“TI did not want father to know, so I asked Mr. Jackson to send 
the best detective he knew of to me. Mr. Jackson seemed very kindly 
disposed toward you at that time; he did as I requested, and asked 
me no questions about my intentions.” 

“So you hired a detective to trace the robbers ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that fellow Skinner,—is he the one?” 

“Yes. I suppose it was a foolish thing to do, for nothing seems 
to have come of it, although Mr. Skinner keeps telling me he is on the 
right track now, and will soon have them.” 

“Foolish, was it? Oh, my darling!” I exclaimed, as I caught her 
hands in mine and gazed down into the sweet face. I could say no 
more then, choked as I was by my emotion. The noble, true-hearted 

irl! Impelled by her love for me and her absolute faith in my 
integrity, undertaking alone to establish my innocence, while all the 
world remained indifferent! I saw the nobleness, the willingness to 
make sacrifice for her love, back of it all, and tears came into my eyes 
* and a great thankfulness into my heart. Whata fortunate fellow I was, 
after all, to be permitted to inspire such devotion ! 4 

“ But if Skinner is in your employ and therefore working in my 
interest, why should he endeavor to shoot me?” I finally remarked. 

“Oh, Nelson, I don’t know. I cannot understand it,” she replied, 
as deeply perplexed as I was. 

“ How does it happen that he is station-agent at Sidington? Why 
does he remain here at all ?” 

“Father procured the position for him at my request. The de- 
tective said it was the best ia to watch the robbers from, for absolute _ 
secrecy was necessary, and no one would suspect the station-agent at 
a retired place like Sidington of being a detective. Of course I did 
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not tell father that the man for whom I desired the position was a 
detective.” 

I made no reply to her last words. Indeed, I could not. My mind 
was in a whirl. 

“Tt is all so mysterious, and now your dear life is threatened !” 
Florence exclaimed, the tears again coming to her eyes and falling 
down her cheeks. 

While again endeavoring to calm her, the sound of approaching 
footsteps reached us. 


XII. 


Mr. Morley came down the path from the house. At first he did 
not see us, and Florence called, which caused him to turn and approach. 
As he drew near his glance rested on me. Then he scanned his daugh- 
ter’s face anxiously. His face grew white, and a drawn expression 
came over it; he tottered in his walk, and seemed to keep upright by 
an effort of will. 

“Child, why have you tears in your eyes ?” he asked, in low, husky 
tones. Then, without pausing for answer, he went on. “ Retire into 
the house, daughter. I wish to speak to Mr. Conway. Change your 
habit if you wish. I do not think I will be able to ride with you this 
morning.” 

“‘Oh, father, you are ill!” Florence exclaimed, in deep concern. 
“ What is it? Do come with me into the house, and let me do some- 
thing for you.” In a loving way which was all her own, she drew his 
arm through hers. 

The parent glanced down at the beautiful upturned face with so- 
. licitous love shining upon it, and his face lost some of its haggardness. 
He smiled, and replied, “I am not ill, Florence ; only a trifle worried. 
Do as I requested, please.” 

' In obedience she slowly withdrew, sending back to me an appealing 

ance, 
: When she had gone I turned my gaze upon the father. There was 
no wonder that Florence had expressed concern for her parent. Even 
the momentary glimpse I had caught of him on the morning after my 
arrival showed me a change. And now that a closer inspection was 
possible, the difference between the Mr. Morley of a year ago and the 
man now standing before me was startlingly apparent. He certainly 
looked like a sick man. 

“You had better sit down, sir,” I said, in commiseration for his 
weakness. 

Mr. Morley sank down upon a rustic seat, and I remained standing 
ae him, awaiting his woe with emotions alternating between hope 
and fear. 

“I—I have lost somewhat of late—business reverses,” he mur- 
mured. Then, suddenly fixing his eyes on my face in a searching 
glance, he said, “ My daughter was weeping. What was the reason? 
What did you say to her to cause her tears ?” 
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“Tt was her own tender heart that caused her to weep,” I replied, 
after a pause, during which I considered what answer I should make. 
For it did not seem right to add any fresh trouble to the already over- 
burdened man. 

He regarded me with a questioning look, and I added, “She was 
sorry, sir, that my innocence has not been established. That was partly 
the cause for her tears. I am deeply grateful for her tender sympathy.” 

“Oh! The hard lines of his face relaxed ; he drew a long breath. 
“ She thinks very highly of you, Conway.” 

“Your words give me the keenest pleasure, Mr. Morley, and offer 
me an opportunity to lay before you a subject which may prove un- 
pleasant,” I said, eagerly. 

Mr. Morley started ; then a tremor ran over him. What was the 
matter with the man, that he seemed to take alarm, first at my presence, 
and now at my words? If he was so bound up in his daughter that 
he was fearful of having her leave him, even to marry the man she 
loved, there seemed small hope of obtaining his consent. 

In the fear that I should lose my love, after all, I poured out my 
earnest words, 

“Mr. Morley, I want Florence to be my wife. There is no use 
mincing matters; the simple fact is, I must have her. She loves me, — 
and my love for her is part of life itself. Will you not give your con- 
sent ?” 

To my disappointment, he dodged the question altogether. 


‘“‘ Why are you here?” he asked. 

“ Here?” 

“Yes, Why did you come to Nelsonville?” 

“To find rest and quiet and peace ; to escape a cruel tongues,” 


I exclaimed, impatiently. “I give you my word of honor, sir,” I 
went on, thinking I divined what his thought was, “I knew nothin 
of your living in Nelsonville. No idea was farther from my sain 
than that I should meet Florence here. But I cannot help telling you 
how my meeting her has lightened the burden of the past year, how her 
love makes my life appear bright before me, and shines even through 
the cloud which still rests upon my honor. You, of course, can with- 
hold your consent, but, I tell you openly, I shall in that case do my 
utmost to persuade her to marry me against your wish.” 

I was startled by my boldness in speaking as I did, but the words 
were out, and I would not have recalled them if I could. 

“ Florence would not marry without my consent,” Mr. Morley 
remarked, with the trace of a sinile. 

. “Ah, sir, I know that well. We can wait until my innocence is 
proved. But it would be most cruel to us both should you withhold 
your consent.” 

“ You are still sanguine, then, of your innocence being established ?” 

“ Most assuredly, sir.” . 

Why an anxious look should appear on his face I could not tell 
then. I know the many and sudden changes of expression which came 
on him during the conversation caused me considerable surprise at 
the time. 
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“TI—I have not kept track of that affair,” he began, feebly, 
“having been fully occupied with my own concerns. Have—er—have 
there been any new developments, any discoveries upon which you base 
your hope?” 

“An innocent man cannot be made to suffer forever, according to 
all laws of Truth and Justice. I firmly believe my name will be 
cleared, perhaps sooner than expected.” 

“Then your hopes are based on mere sentiment, and not on any 
discovery bearing on the case?” Mr. Morley asked. P 

“Mostly on the idea that Truth will eventually prevail,” I replied, 
epigrammatically. 

“ A most unstable anchorage nowadays. Facts and proofs are what 
the practical world demands. So, then, you ask me to rescind my 
request made of you a year ago, notwithstanding the fact that the con- 
ditions remain the same. You have broken your promise to me ; how 
then am I to know that your protestations of love for my daughter are 
sincere?” 

I stared at the man in astonishment, for his words were delivered 
in a cold, matter-of-fact manner, and, if there had been any reason for 
it, I should have thought there was a triumphant ring in the tones of 
his voice. 

The idea that Horace Jackson had actually succeeded in persuading 
the father that I was the guilty one in reference to the bank-robbery 
flashed across my mind. i knew, too, that, deep and sincere as Flor- 
— was for me, she would never be my wife against her father’s 
wish. 

In bitterness of heart I broke out in a volume of words, urged 
on to earnestness by the fear that my darling would be lost to 
me: 

“Good God, sir! You love your daughter ; you love her tenderly. 
Your devotion to her has been a synonyme for fatherly love; every 
one has spoken of it that knew you. Then how in heaven’s name can 
you endanger her happiness in life by persuading her to marry a man 
she cannot love,—one whom she detests, the very sight of whom is ab- 
horrent to her? Oh, sir, she is young and has a lifetime of happiness 
or misery before her, whichever you may choose to make it. You are 
—pardon me for saying it—you are a breaking man.” Mr. Morley 
sprang from his seat at these words, and stood erect, confronting me 
with a glare of angry resentment in his eyes. But I went on: nothin 
could have stopped me then. “It is true, sir; the signs of ill-healt 
are upon you. That was one cause, the change in you, which brought 
the tears to your daughter’s eyes just now.” ; 

His haughty manner subsided, went down suddenly. He sank 
upon the seat, covered his face with his hands, and groaned. 

I could not help pityirg him ; neither could I resist taking advan- 
tage of this change. 

“T entreat you, sir, to ask Florence to speak out to you from her 
heart. If she exhibits the slightest compunction at the thought of 
being my wife, I solemnly promise never to intrude on your notice 
again,—to withdraw from your life and hers as completely as though 
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I had never lived. Think, Mr. Morley, if anything should happen to 
‘ou—— 
a Happen to me!” he broke in, with hoarse tones. 

“ Why, yes; people die, you know, sometimes suddenly,” I faltered, 
too much astonished at the terrified look which came over his face to 
choose my words. But my amazement changed to alarm at the effect 
of the last remark. 

Mr. Morley’s face became ghastly ; his under jaw dropped, and his 
hands worked convulsively. His lips moved, too, but no sound came 
from them. 

Thoroughly frightened, I stood and watched him, then started with 
the intention of summoning aid. But he detained me by a gesture. 
Finally, after a painful struggle, speech came to him. 

“ How did you know that?” he gasped, in tones so low that I was 
compelled to bend down over him to catch the words. ‘ How could 
- you know—the thought—the feeling—the conviction of a sudden death 
—has been constantly with me of late?—Oh, God! It is coming, I 
know it,—coming soon, that sudden death !” 

“No, no, Mr. Morley,” I answered, briskly. ‘Cheer up, sir. 
I was only supposing a case. You will not die, sir. You are a sick 
man, and that is the cause of your gloomy premonitions, depend upon 
it. Allow me to help you into the house. Go to bed, and we'll have 
a doctor at you as quickly as possible. You'll be all right again 
soon. 

The fact is, I really thought the man was dying, and, in the fear 
of that, my words were rather extravagant. He did not seem to 
notice them, however, but sat there with his head drooped on his 
bosom. I shook him gently by the arm, and he raised his eyes. 
Yielding to my uplifting motion, he staggered to his feet. 

Slowly we moved toward the house, the broken man leaning his 
whole weight on me. Not a word was uttered by either of us until 
we reached the steps leading up to the piazza. There he drew back, 
and I hastily placed my arm behind him, from the fear that he was 
about to sink down. He did not, however, and, as I soon found, he 
had paused simply to speak before entering the house. He gazed into 
my face long and earnestly, and such an appealing look was in his eyes 
that I was stirred to deepest compassion. __ 

“Swear to God that she shall always respect my memory ; that she 
‘ may never hear anything to cause her to change in her love for me,” 
he said, brokenly, and in the manner of one ina dream. “ Promise 
this,” he demanded, fiercely. 

“Do you refer to Florence?” I asked, thinking that his mind was 
wandering. 


Nothing could change 
“Not yet. Swear that she shall never hear anything to make her 


her. Come, let me help you in.” 


i 

es, yes. 

, “Why, you know how deep and true is her affection for you, Mr. 
Morley.” : 

“ And always shall be!” he exclaimed. 

| 
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change,” he again demanded, “whatever happens. Swear it! Give 
me your oath before God !” 

Thinking to humor him in his weakness, and yet strongly im- 
pressed by his terrible earnestness, I raised my hand and made the 
desired oath. 

Mr. Morley drew a long breath, and then again spoke, in firmer 
tones. 

“T believe you will keep this promise, if you did not the other,” 
he said. 

“‘T will keep it, if it is at all possible,” I answered, earnestly. 

“Tt is for her 4 

“ For Florence’s ?” 

“Yes, for Florence’s good.” 

“Depend on me, sir. This promise will be kept faithfully.” 

“Then, Conway, marry my daughter,—my beloved ao oe 
treasure! Marry her soon, immediately! Now help mein. I thin 
I feel better.” 


XIII. 


A groom was sent to Twineburgh for a doctor. This was contrary 
to Mr. Morley’s wish. He insisted that a doctor was not necessary, 
and it was only to ap the anxiety of his daughter that he finally 
consented to see a medical man. 

But all the daughter’s entreaties could not move him to go to bed. 
He lay down on the couch in the library, and Florence sat beside him, 
holding one of his hands. I left them thus together and went outside. 

Before I left, the man’s voice had resumed much of its usual vigor. 
For one who had seemed to be as near collapse as he, strength returned 
very rapidly. 

Notwithstanding my pity for Florence, there was great pride and 
joy in my heart. The sweetest girl in the world was mine. All 
troubles, mysteries, the heart-sickness of the past year, seemed petty 
and trivial beside this thought. Mr. Morley had given his consent to 
our marriage; indeed, it was an absolute command. 

The scene under the trees came back to me, and I could not repress 
a shudder as I thought of the father’s horrible premonitions and the 
overwhelming effect produced by them. 

I walked about the grounds or reclined on one of the many seats 
scattered around, determined to await the doctor’s arrival. My mind 
would constantly revert to the secret trouble which was so evident and 
powerful a factor in Mr. Morley’s life; and what it. was that could so 
affect a gentleman of his standing and wealth furnished me matter for 
speculation. The great motive and influence in the father’s life, I 
knew, was his love for his only child. Therefore it seemed that the 
hidden trouble must arise from some sorrow or danger which threatened 
Florence. The thought caused me considerable uneasiness. 

I had not realized how morbidly sensitive the robbery had made 
me, until now. All the unfathomed events and incidents which had 
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occurred during the two days I had been here seemed in some inde- 
finable way connected with that affair, or the result of it. 

The doctor arrived much sooner than I had expected. Indeed, the 
idea of giving medical advice to a great man like Mr. Morley was 
incentive strong enough to cause a country physician to kill his horse 
in the endeavor to reach the patient as quickly as possible. 

After quite a time spent over Mr. Morley, the doctor stepped out 

on the porch, and, drawing on his gloves, delayed his departure to 
answer a few questions which Florence, who had followed, put to him. 
It was impossible for the worthy physician to conceal wholly his sense 
of importance, although he tried to appear as though it was by no 
means an unusual thing to be found administering potions to million- 
aires. 
Florence anxiously listened to his words of advice, and then with- 
drew. I had some hope of speaking to her, but she only bestowed on 
me a sad, sweet smile, which told of her love for me as well as her 
anxiety for the father, and with that I had to be content. - 

As the doctor was returning immediately to Twineburgh, I pro- 
posed to accompany him. He expressed his pleasure in having a com- 
panion, and I climbed into the carriage beside him. 

I was anxious to tell Sonntag of the murderous attack upon me. 
On the way, finding the worthy doctor willing to answer questions, I 
was soon possessed of his opinion of my lawyer and agent. This 
opinion was a very high one. 

Sonntag seemed to have the elements of popularity in him. But 
there was something about the old fellow I did not understand ; there 
seemed to be a great unknown depth to him beyond the mere fact that 
he was a country lawyer and my agent. Nevertheless, I felt that he 
was to be trusted. I felt safe in his hands. My own opinion being 
so heartily corroborated by the doctor made me all the more satisfied. 
1 But my trust and confidence in the old lawyer soon received a 

ock. 

When we arrived before Sonntag’s office I sprang from the buggy, 
and, after thanking the doctor, walked up to the door. Sonntag was 
walking back and forth with his hands behind him, earnestly conversing 
with some one inside. There was also a rear door to the lawyer’s office. 
A man was standing near this door, and when I entered the office he 
quickly stepped out; not so quickly, however, but that I caught a 

limpse of his face. It was Hunter, or Skinner, as you please. 

The thought of the treachery he had been guilty of toward her in 
whose pay he was came to me and inflamed me to sudden and uncon- 
trollable anger. Uttering an expletive, under the spur of a stron 
impulse, I made a spring for him. Out through the door I follow 
him, and down through the yard. He had too much the start, how- | 
ever, and was over a high board fence at the bottom of the yard before 
I could come up to him. 

I retraced my steps to the lawyer’s office. The old fellow was 
standing in the door, and appeared to have been highly diverted by | 
witnessing the chase, judging by his face. 

“‘The rascal! the villain!” I exclaimed, pushing past the lawyer 
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into the office and sinking down, panting for breath. “If I ever get 
my hands on him, I’ll wring his neck !” 

Sonntag closed the door and then turned toward me. “ What have 

you against him ?” he asked. 
' I recounted the shooting incident, to which Sonntag listened with a 
whimsical expression. 

“H’m! And he shot at you when you called him Skinner, eh ?” 
he remarked, when I had finished. “ Must be something in his former 
life ; but then—well, it is strange, certainly. Why, I always address 
him as Skinner, and he never attempted to shoot me; indeed, he never 
seemed to notice.” 

“Then it is evident his attempt to shoot me was not for my calling 
him by his right name. See here, Mr. Sonntag,” I continued, earnestly, 
“do you suppose he is in any way concerned in the cellar affair?” 

“ Who, Skinner? Good gracious, no !—that is, I can’t say, but I 
think not.” 

“What were you talking to him about?” I asked, eying the old 
fellow with some impatience, for the more I conversed with him the 
less could I understand him. 

“Oh, about a matter of freight,” my agent replied, indifferently. 

“Tt was trivial, then ?” 

“Yes, yes, of no importance whatever.” 

“ Mr. Sonntag, it is from no wish to know the subject of your con- 
versation with that wretch of a Skinner that I asked the question. 
But I happened to see you just before I entered the office, and I am a 
trifle curious to know if you usually speak as earnestly on unimportant 
topics as you evidently did to him.” 

The lawyer regarded me a moment. He seemed to be debating 
some question in his mind. 

“Was I earnest ?” he finally inquired. 

“Everything about me seems to be mysterious!” I exclaimed, 
piqued to impatience at his wholly dodging my question. “There’s 
one mystery that will be cleared up soon, however,” I added, decidedly. 

“Yes? And that is——?”’ 

“The cellar mystery.” 

Sonntag again cautioned me against being too precipitate. 

“Then give me some good reason for your caution,” I exclaimed. 
“It’s getting monotonous following people’s advice without having a 
reason for so doing. I’ll do so no more. I have half a notion to get 
out of the place. Ever since my arrival, petty trivial circumstances 
have harassed me and kept me in an irritable mood.” 

“Well, maybe it would be best for you to visit some of your 
friends in town,” Sonntag said, reflectively, “if only for a few days.” 

“No, sir. I have no friends, and your seeming desire to have me 
away makes me the more determined to stay. But a course of supine- 
ness is done with. Now I’ll take the reins, and see what is to be made 
out of the driving.” 

“ Just as you please about that, of course, Mr. Conway. But I do 
beg of you, and it is for your own interest I speak, delay the attempt 
to enter the cellar until to-morrow.” 
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“ Why ?” I curtly asked. ‘ 

“You'll know in the morning,” my lawyer replied, with a smile. 

“TI may be dead by that time,” I replied. “Certainly if I must 
be the target for every assassin’s bullet, my coffin might as well be 
ordered now.” Saying which, I took my own pistol from my pocket. 
“You see that? Well, it means that after this I’ll be as indy 4 with 
a pistol as others are.” 

Mr. epee 4 eyed me rather suspiciously, as though not at all 
certain but that I would level the weapon at him. 

“Those things are dangerous, Mr. Conway, and are liable to go off 
without warning,” he remarked, dryly, after I had returned the pistol 
to my pocket. 

“Yes, I know that. And if there should be occasion for it to go 
off in my hand, you may be sure it will be for the purpose of hitting 
something. I believe my peace is threatened, if not my life. How 
do I know but what that cellar under my room has been used, maybe 
is being used, for some criminal purpose? If that is true, my arrival 
in Nelsonville and taking up my abode right in the midst of hidden 
crime would naturally prevent any continuance of operations, and 
endanger the secret. I believe that attempts are being made to cause 
me to leave; if mysterious demonstrations cannot accomplish it by 
frightening me, then the purpose is to remove me by death.” 

“There may be something in what you say,” Sonntag remarked, 
after a moment’s thought. “But promise me you will not attempt to 
shoot the station-agent,” he added, with deep earnestness. 

“What? make no defence against his cowardly attacks?” I ex- 
claimed, in amazement at my lawyer’s request. 

“He will not repeat it, you may be sure. At least promise to 
defer retaliation until to-morrow.” 

“ And get shot in the mean time!” 

“No. I said it would not happen again.” 

“Just let me get my hands on him. I’ll choke the life out of 
him,” was the only reply I made. 

“Oh, yes, that’s all right. Choke him all you want to, but please, 
Mr. Conway, no shooting. I don’t mind telling you that any head- 
strong course on your part may upset a few well-laid plans for your . 
own good, which give promise now of fruitful results. Wait until 
to-morrow. You.shall know all then, I promise you.” 

It is impossible to convey by words the seriousness of my lawyer’s 
manner in making these remarks. 

When I was conversing with Mr. Sonntag there was something 
about him which compelled me to feel trust and confidence, notwith- 
standing his many sayings bearing on some secret purpose which he 
was so careful not to reveal. 

“Well, I give up trying to make you out,” I said, after consider- 
ing his words and being impressed by them. “You are certainly the 
a inexplicable specimen of a country lawyer. Who are you, any- 

ow? 

“Your lawyer and agent, and, Mr. Conway, let me add, in sincerity, 
your friend.” 
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Somehow I could not but believe him at the time. His words 
carried conviction. 

“Pardon me for seeming impertinent,” Sonntag said, as he accom- 
panied me to the door, “but have you seen Miss Morley since your 
arrival ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And everything is all right ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You intend marrying her ?” 

“T have her father’s 

“Ah! I congratulate you.” 

Sonntag extended his hand, and smiled. But the smile died away 
immediately, and the expression which followed strangely disturbed 
~ Was it sorrow? For what? Or was it pity? Surely not pity 

or me ! 

I went from the office resolved to follow my lawyer’s advice just 
this once. To-morrow was not far distant, and I would know all then. 
Wondering very much what this all would prove to be, I started on 
my five-mile walk homeward. 

Fortunately, I encountered Sarah, who had driven to Twineburgh 
to do some trading, and who was just climbing into her wagon as I 
came up. 

“ Hello, Sarah,” I called, as she was about to take up the lines. 
“ Will you give me a lift?” 

She looked around in surprise, then expressed her pleasure at seeing 
me again as I climbed up beside her. 

As we were crossing the track at Sidington, I was considerably 
astonished to see the station-agent at work on the platform handlin 
some freight. The fellow really seemed to be ubiquitous. I bed 
encountered him in Nelsonville, in Sonntag’s office, and now again at 
the station attending to his duties. 

His back was toward us, and he did not notice the wagon and its 
occupants. 

Sarah pulled up the team at my request, and I climbed down from 
the wagon. I was curious to note again what effect my presence would 
have on the fellow. When I had moved some distance from the team 
(for I did not propose to endanger Sarah’s life in case he took it into 
his head to fire at me again), placing my hand on my revolver as it 
rested in my pocket, I called to him,— 

“ Hello, there! I say, you, Skinner!” 

The fellow dropped the truck-handles and turned quickly. Then 
he swiftly fled along the platform toward the door of the station-house, 
through which he bolted. 

But I was not watching him. His flight and the manner of it 
were perceived simply because his form was in the line of vision. 

It was upon the bow-window in the telegraph-office that my gaze 
was fixed. For, at my hail, a face had appeared at that window, and 
then was quickly withdrawn. 

Did my sight deceive me, or was it really the face of Horace Jack- 


son ? 
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Following a natural impulse, I sprang upon the platform and went 
to the door. It was locked. Then I tried the door leading into the 
ladies’ waiting-room, but that was also locked. I walked around the 
place a few times and peered into each window, but no one was to be 
seen. 
It was no surprise that the fellow Skinner should wish to avoid 
me, but if the other face I had seen belonged to Jackson, why should 
he desire to hide from me? 

The idea of smashing in a window or breaking down a door, and 
el gaining entrance, occurred to me, but on second thought I aban- 

oned it. 

Probably Jackson, having heard that I was residing at Nelsonville, 
and knowing that I must therefore have met Florence Morley and 
have been informed by her of his contemptible manner of trying to 
win her, thought it best not to meet me. 

If he wished to avoid me, he was at liberty to do so. It was a 
trivial circumstance, at any rate, and so I left the platform and climbed 
back upon the wagon. 

“Vhat for he run so?” inquired Sarah, as she drove on. 

“Qh, I have a little account to settle with him, and he is afraid of 
me, I suppose,” I replied. , 

“Der vas anoder man too,—in de vinder,” she continued. 

“You saw him, then? Yes, I thought there was. But I couldn’t 
find either of them, and the doors were all locked.” *; 

Sarah was much puzzled at the occurrence, and made numerous 
remarks and asked many questions in the endeavor to obtain more 
light ; but I did not gratify her curiosity, and answered only in mono- 
syllables. 

é My mind was in even a greater whirl of perplexity than my old 
nurse’s, 

Why had Skinner tried to shoot me? and why, after thus showing 
some powerful animosity toward me, should he now appear such a 
craven that he fled, evidently in great fear, from my presence? What 
was the fellow’s real intent and purpose in engaging himself to Florence 
as a detective? Was he really a detective? 

Jackson had recommended him to Florence. What bond existed 
between Jackson and Skinner? And, moreover, who was Sonntag? 
These three men seemed somehow strangely connected with my life, 
but how, and to what end? 

, a Sarah, do you know anything about Mr. Sonntag?” I finally 
asked. 
“ Ach, yes. He is your lawyer, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, yes. But do you know anything about him? He has not 
been in Twineburgh very long, has he?” 
“No. Aboud six months. He is a very nice man, and a goot 
“von, too,” Sarah replied, convincingly. 
_ That seems to be the ee opinion regarding him. Do you 
know anything about the station-agent ?” 
_ “T ton’t know nodding aboud him.” 
“He came here about the same time that Sonntag did, I believe.” 
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“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Sarah,” I began again, after a pause, “can your hushand be relied 
upon to face danger ?” 

“ Danger ?” 

“Yes. Don’t be alarmed; I don’t know of any; but supposing 
some sudden danger arose before him, would he have the courage to 
meet it?” 

“Yes, if I vas with him,” was Sarah’s reply. 

“When you are with him ?” 

“Yes, I ton’t know, if he vas alone, bud he fight de devil if I 
am py him.” 

could not restrain a burst of laughter at the idea of the great 
powerful farmer being courageous only in his wife’s presence. Sarah 
joined heartily in my merriment, and remarked that her husband could 
Be relied upon to do just what she desired. 

“Well, then, can you and Jake come over to Nelsonville to-morrow 
morning early and help me dig a way into the cellar ?” I asked, again 

ming serious. 

“Sure we can,” Sarah replied, excitedly. 

“ And bring a crowbar along, and a sledge-hammer, if you have 
them. If we cannot cut the thick beams in the floor of my room, we 
may be able to dig through the foundation wall. This is the last night 
I will spend in the old house with the mystery of the cellar remaining 
unsolved, if there is any mystery at all.” 

My old nurse insisted on my remaining at her house for dinner, and 
left me seated on the porch while she went inside to prepare the meal. 

From my seat I could see the station far down the hill, through 
the trees. ‘Two men were moving about on the platform, but the dis- 
tance was too great to allow distinction of anything but their forms. 

Remembering then that my field-glass had been left here at Sarah’s 
house on the morning of my aaiad, T called in to have her bring it to 
me, which she did. 

Taking the glass from the case, I adjusted it to my eye and then 
turned it toward the station. 

My sight had not deceived me even in the momentary glimpse of 
the face at the window. 

The face was Horace Jackson’s, and there the fellow was now, 
standing on the edge of the platform, speaking most earnestly, judging 
by the vehement gestures, to the station-agent. 


XIV. 


The rest of the day was spent at Sarah’s house. Here at least were 
quiet, calm, and peace. No uncanny mysteries, no disturbing influ-~ 
ences, marred the restfulness. The old nurse herself was a certainty ; 
no doubts and fears were produced by her society. By her absolute 
faith in me, by the many little expressions of devotion to my best in- 
terests, a feeling of security was inspired, so that when I started on 
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nega journey the influence of Sarah’s peaceful home abode 
with me. 

The sun was hanging low, and a cool breeze had arisen. I insisted 
upon walking, much against Sarah’s wish. But the horses had hada 
hard day in the fields, and I would not allow them to be taken from 
the cool clover-patch. 

Reminding the good-hearted woman of her promise to drive over 
to Nelsonville early in the morning, I started up the road toward home. 
The dust had been laid by the heavy shower of the morning; the air 
was bracing ; the last song of the birds was sounding ; the patches of 
woodland through which T were resplendent in the rays of the 
dying sun, which shot golden shafts through the leafy masses; over all 
were calm and peace and solitude. My spirits answered to the influ- 
ences of nature, and in a happy reflective mood I proceeded on my way. 
In my mind one beautiful object predominated,—Florence. 

With the lovely phases of the peaceful evening appealing to the 
senses, it seemed natural for my thoughts to turn to the beloved one,— 
to dwell on her goodness, her faith, her love for me. 

Anticipation of future happiness, when my darling should be always 
at my side, should be in my life, rounding it out in the fulness of con- 
tent, engrossed my mind. There were no cruel forebodings, no fore- 
casting of dire events, no warnings. Even the sight of the station- 
agent, Skinner, cutting across the fields toward Sunset Hill, caused only 
a temporary relapse from my happy mood. 

If Skinner’s errand was with the Morleys, Florence would un- 
doubtedly refuse him admittance after what I had told her. 

By the time I arrived at my house the sun had fallen behind the 
mountain, and only the golden rays remained in the western sky and 
fired the edges of the single cloud. 

Going up through the yard, I noticed the door to the cook-house 
was unlatched. I had been unable, in my explorations of cherished 
spots of interest in boyhood days, to gain entrance to the cook-house. 

he door had been locked, and I had not considered it of sufficient 
importance to ask Sonntag for the key. 

Wondering why the place and, now be unlocked, I pushed the 
door open and entered. 

The recollection of a deep, dark apartment underneath, which had 
been used as a root-cellar during my grandfather’s time, was brought 

_to mind by seeing that the door leading to the stairway was partly open. 
Obeying a sudden impulse, I mal, and, standing on the landing, 
gazed down into the impenetrable gloom. 

Now, there was no reason why I should go down into that cellar ; 
nevertheless a strong impulse urged me on. 

As I cautiously proceeded, a thrill came over me, something like 
that which a child. eels when, impelled by curiosity qualified by fear, 
it is about to venture into some unknown place. I would probably 
have gone to my room and procured a candle, had not this fearsome 
sensation come over me. I laughed at myself for experiencing it. 

Testing every step before trusting my whole weight upon it, lest 
the timbers rotted by the dampness might give way and precipitate 
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me headlong to the depths below, I went slowly down into the Egyptian 
darkness. My hand rested on the rude balustrade all the way, and 
when it came to the end I knew I was standing on the last step. 

. Iam probably no more of a coward than most men, and had never 
been afraid of darkness; but this was the blackest night I had ever 
been immersed in. Really there was a lesser degree of darkness when 
I closed my eyes, for then the sensations of the glowing western sky 
still lingered. 

Standing there on the bottom step, an unaccountable fear came over 
me. 

Probably it has been perceived from this history that impatience 
regarding things which seem to have a bearing on the supernatural is 
one of my characteristics. To feel a sensation of fear when there is 
no apparent reason for it, causes disgust at what I consider an un- 

onable weakness. 

So then I determined to chastise my cowardice by keeping on and 
exploring that dark hole. I would not allow myself to beat an igno- 
minious retreat simply because a sensation of fear inclined me to such a 
course. 

I took the last step, and my feet rested on what seemed to bea 
loose plank, which gave way a few inches under my weight. From 
the feeling of insecurity this brought to me, I thrust out my foot to 
feel my way before proceeding further. 

Before E could take a step forward, however, from somewhere in 
that tomb-like darkness, in deep, solemn tones, sounded a voice : 

“ Another step means death. Pause before you take it!” 

To say that I was simply startled would not be true. I was para- 
lyzed with fear. My hair bristled up, my heart began a trip-hammer 
action, and the blood surged to my head in a fierce tide. 

“ Back, for your life!” again sounded the voice, this time in sterner 
tones. “ Back, for——” 

But I stayed not to hear more. Never had that stairway been as- 
cended in greater haste. I fairly tumbled up, using my hands as well 
as my feet. Pausing not to close the cook-house door, I made a wild 
rush for my room, intent on the one only purpose of escaping from 
the unknown terror of that horrible voice. I closed my bedroom door 
after I had entered, and bolted it. Then I threw myself into the nearest 
chair, and covered my face with my hands. 

For some time I remained so, limp, powerless, and completely 
unnerved. 

The night had fallen when I again looked up, and my room was 
shrouded in gloom. Darkness was horrible: so, staggering to my feet, 
I fumbled about for some matches and in feverish haste lit the two 
lamps and the candle which were in the room. The window was open : 
I closed the shutters and bolted them. The door leading into the parlor 
where my grandfather’s body had reposed in the coffin, waiting for 
burial, so many years ago, was also open, and in my wrought-up im- 
agination spectres of the dead seemed to pass before it. There was no 
bolt to this door, and, not feeling satisfied in having it simply latched, 
by great effort I shoved a tall chest of drawers against it. 
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_ Even thus barricaded, there was no feeling of safety. There was 
no knowing what fearful mystery might come up through the floor — 
from the walled-up cellar beneath. 

_ The experience just passed through was enough to frighten any one. 
But it.was not that alone which caused such a complete demoraliza- 
tion of my nerves and so absolute a terrorism of all my faculties. 
There was something more than the demonstration just encountered, 
something from within myself. 

Looking back to the time now, I realize how true it is that often 

coming events cast their shadows before. 
_ After a while I began to realize more and more that the intensity 
of the fear which had swept over me was not wholly caused by the 
sound of the voice or the attendant circumstances. I scouted all idea 
of a supernatural origin ; but, then, what was it? 

The season of the year had arrived when the farmers had about 
completed the garnering of an abundant harvest, and therefore a feeling 
of content abounded. The countryside was overrun by trathps, the 
members of the dusty fraternity well knowing that food was never 
denied a hungry man by the well-provisioned farmers. Perhaps the 
cook-house cellar was a rendezvous for a number of tramps. I was so 

r to arrive at some explanation of the event which would have a 
wholly materialistic bearing that the absurdity of a man seeking a 
resting-place in a damp foul cellar, when a much more comsteribie tel 
might be secured out at the barn amid the hay and straw, did not strike 
me. 

Then, too, the place would undoubtedly lose a degree of horror if 
a light was introduced. So, seeing that my pistol was in my pocket, 
and taking the candle and some matches, I again made for the cook- 
house. Having resolved to descend again into the mysterious gloom, 
I did not allow myself to pause and think; that would mean_ perhaps 
a return of my fright. I must plunge into the mystery suddenly, or 
not at all. It was like taking a cold-water bath: the longer one waits 
the harder to make the plunge. 

Inside the cook-house I lit the candle, and, taking the pistol from 
my pocket, approached the stairway. 

About again to descend, the recollection of my first experience 
came to me in all the force of its unearthly qualities, and I was seized 
with a trembling-fit. My knees smote together, and my hand shook 
so that the flame of the candle was nearly extinguished. 

The return of my fear, however, made me all the more resolved to 
goon. I gritted my teeth, and, advancing my pistol in readiness, 
slowly began the descent. Not a sound greeted my ears save that 
made by my own footsteps. After reaching the bottom step I held the 
candle aloof and gazed expectantly around. 

The room was about twenty feet square ; the flat stones with which 
it was paved, and the surrounding walls, were slimy with moisture, 
and here and there reflected back the light of the candle. That was 
all. No human being was in sight, not a sign of one having been here. 

At my feet a part of the stone pavement had been removed and a 
plank inserted. ie near the edge of the plank was a paper with 
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some printing on the outside, like that ona bond or deed. I stepped | 


down upon the plank, and again noticed that one end sank a trifle 
under my weight. Stooping down to pick up the paper, my ears were 
again assailed by the solemn admonition seeming to come from the 
opposite side of the cellar: ‘‘ Another step means death. Pause before 
you take it!” 

Grabbing the paper, I quickly resumed an upright position, and, 
holding the candle above me, gazed intently in the direction of the 
voice. There was nothing but the walls around me, With cautious 
’ tread I took the forbidden step. 

“ Back, for your life! Back, for your life!’ The words were 
hurled at me in fiercer tones than before. 


I advanced another step, and still lived. Waiting a few moments, 


with attention strained to fix the spot whence the voice sounded, and 
being given no further warning, I began by the light of the candle to 
search the place closely with my eyes. Where could the voice have 
= from? No possible hiding-place appeared ; nothing but the bare 
walls. 

Moving the candle about, it struck me that there was a space in the 
wall opposite which did not reflect back the light, which did not have 
over it the dank green ooze. When I approached nearer, two cracks 
running parallel perpendicularly, and about two feet apart, became 
apparent. Iran my hand over the intervening space, and found it 
smooth. A close examination revealed to me what seemed to be some 
kind of a wooden door, rudely painted to represent the surrounding 
stone walls. But there was no sign of bolt, latch, or hinge. If this 
was a door it must close with a spring lock which was on the other 
side. But then how was it opened? Rapping upon the wood pro- 
duced a hollow sound. Undoubtedly there was some kind of apart- 
ment behind it. 

What was it used for, and where did it lead to? Was there a 
mere behind the door leading to the walled-up cellar under my 

room? This was probable, as the door was in the wall nearest the 
main building. 

Some one had gone through the door on the night of my arrival, 
and, startled by the pistol-shot at my reflection, had allowed it to slam. 

Standing before the place and reasoning thus to myself, I noticed 
a small hole between two stones at about the height of my chest. 
Resting one hand on the edge of the door-frame, I stooped down to 
examine it more closely. 

Immediately there was a blinding flash right in my eyes, a hot 
flame almost burning my cheek, a loud report, then total darkness. 
The candle was shattered in my hand. There was the smell of burnt 
powder, and my lungs told me of the smoke which filled the cellar. 
Half stunned, I groped about for the stairway, but it was some time 
before I located it, and ascended. 

The soft pure air outside partly revived me, and I managed to drag 
myself across the yard to the main building and so to my room. On 
the first occasion, terror had lent fleetness to my feet ; now they seemed 
weighted with lead. A numbed indifference to my surroundings was 
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- me. I was heavy-headed and drowsy, so much so that I fell 
asleep. 

— suddenly, with a start that brought me to a standing posi- 
tion. A glance at my watch told me it was nine o’clock, and that I 
had slept two hours. When I put back my coat for the purpose of 
replacing the watch in my vest-pocket, a rustling of paper attracted 
my attention. 

This brought to mind the piece I had picked up in the cook-house 
cellar and hastily thrust into my coat-pocket. I took it out and ex- 
amined it. 

Among the securities lost by the bank in the robbery was a batch 
of Morgan County refunding bonds. There had been one hundred of 
them issued, each of a thousand dollars denomination, and the bank 
had purchased the entire issue. 

he paper picked up in the cook-house cellar, and which I now 
held in my hand, was one of those one-thousand-dollar bonds. 


XV. 


How did the bond which was stolen from the Safety Security 
Company over a year ago get into the cellar of an old country house 
belonging to a former employee of the bank? Who could have dropped 
it there, and where were the rest? Wasa trap laid for me? 

Sonntag, Skinner, Jackson, the unexplained and curious relations 
between these three, the walled-up cellar, the underground 
undoubtedly leading to it, and so safely guarded,—what could it all 
mean ? Was it possible my old house was the receptacle of the stolen 
property, and Sonntag, Skinner, even Jackson, the gang, or a portion 
of it, that had perpetrated the robbery ? 

If this was true, then there was an attempt being made to furnish 
some proof which would throw conviction upon me. 

as this the mystery which surrounded me? Single-handed, how 
could I hope to cope successfully with it ? 

Jake Hunsicker and his wife were to be depended upon as far as 
their judgment and ability went. I thought of Mr. Morley, who, 
being a trustee of the bank, would naturally be interested in the affair. 
But that gentleman’s own evident troubles, and the unwillingness to 
add a greater load to the already overburdened man, turned me from 
the idea of aid from that direction. 

There was another one; and the thought had no sooner come into 
my head than I proceeded to follow it up. 

Stealing cautiously from the house, I went out to the barn and 
— the horse, mounted, and was soon tearing down the Sidington 
road. 

The conversation which Sonntag and myself had noted that morn- 
ing in our endeavor to solve the mystery of the voices in the bedroom 
and up in the attic seemed of the greatest significance. Some property 
was to be removed this very night, and if the reference was to any- 
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thing hidden in the cellar the removal might take place while I was 
absent on my present errand. 

The thought caused me to urge forward the horse to his greatest 
speed, and very soon I drew near the station. Stopping a short dis- 
tance away, I tied the horse to the fence, and then cautiously ap- 
proached, being careful to keep in the shadows as much as possible. 

The station was standing out bold and distinct in the bright moon- 
light. There was not a sign of a human being anywhere around. 
The signal light in front of the place cast a sickly glow against the 
windows, in contrast to the white moonlight. 

With pistol ready for immediate use in my hand, I ran swiftly for- 
ward and leaped upon the platform. The door of the station-honse 
was locked, as were also all ibe windows. By the gleam of the station- 
light I could see the telegraph instrument inside. 

The bank in which I had been employed was equipped with a 
private telegraph wire. In the gradual climb to the tellership I had 
at one time held the position of —— and telegrapher. How 
thankful I was now for the long hard study and practice gone through 
to fit myself for that position! I had not forgotten how to send or 
receive a message. 

With the butt-end of the pistol a pane of glass was smashed, and, 
reaching in through the opening, I undid the lock, and in another 
moment was inside. 

My fingers trembled with excitement, as I threw the switch which 
connected the instrument with the circuit, and then handled the key. 

I did not know the call for Philadelphia, so clicked the abbrevia- 
tion “ Phil.” a few times, and was delighted in receiving a quick 
response. 

“Operator—keep this dead secret, and have delivered quick,” I 
wired. The answer came back, “O.K. Go ahead.” 

Then I sent the following : 


“ Bens. F. PERRY, 1459 Ridgefield Ave., Phila., Pa. 

“Come quick to Sidington on J. and M. division Mid-Trunk Ry. 
Get special train; bring detectives. Recovery of stolen funds and 
arrest of thieves in question. Do not fail. Am all alone. 

“NELSON Conway.” 


I followed this up by another request to have it delivered im- 
mediately, to which the short but gratifying response came, “ You bet. 
Good luck !” 

The operator evidently comprehended the full meaning of my 
despatch. Indeed, any one who had resided in Philadelphia at the 
time of the robbery, reading that message, would know its meaning. 

The short term expressing good will, received in answer to my 
request to rush, coming from one I had probably never seen, encour- 
aged me greatly. 

Then, too, knowing Mr. Perry’s energetic nature, I was confident 
that gentleman would be up and doing immediately upon the recei 
of my despatch. A man of his standing would have no difficulty in 
procuring a special train, and, allowing for the time necessary to obtain 
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the _— of the law, in two or three hours I could expect Mr. Perry’s 
arrival. 

I could not repress a smile as I pictured to myself the president 
of the Safety Security Company riding, not in the coach, but on the 
engine to which it was attached, and urging the engineer to greater 
speed. It was certain in my mind that that special would travel as 
fast as steam could drive the wheels, 

A feeling of satisfaction came over me at having taken a decisive 
step, and my spirits rose in accordance. The numbness and dazed 
condition of my faculties had passed away, and I felt that to rely on 
one’s own exertions was the better way, after all. 

Leaving the station, I went back to my horse, mounted, and started 
up the long hill. Arrived at the top, I again dismounted in front of 
Sarah’s house, and, going to the front door, rapped long and loud. In 
answer to my summons a voice called from an up-stairs window. 

“Sarah, is that you?” I asked, stepping from the shadow of the 

rch into the moonlight. ' 

“ Ach Gott, Nel, vhat is it?” the =~? woman exclaimed, fear and 
excitement at beholding me at this late hour causing her voice to 
tremble. 

“Ts your husband awake?” I continued. 

“No, indeed. He schleep like a log.” 

“Well, wake him up, and tell him to hitch a team in the double 
wagon. There will be a special train come to the station within a few 
hours. Have the team waiting for it. . Three or four men will get off 
the train; take them up and drive them over to the old place just as 
fast as the horses can go. Will you do this for me, Sarah ?” 

“ Vait ; I come down,” was her breathless reply. ; 

I was anxious to be off homeward, but before I had time to become 
impatient at the delay the front door opened and Sarah stepped out. 

“Did you understand what I told you?” I asked, hurriedly. 

“ Ach, yes, indeed.” Then she repeated my instructions at my 
request, so there could be no possible mistake. 

“Now I must hasten back. Heaven only knows what might 

pen during my absence,” I said, making a start for the gate. 

“ Ach Gott, Nel, vhat is de matter, anyvays? Tell me! Is dere 
any harm to you?” Sarah cried after me, in such deep concern that, 
remembering she knew nothing at all of the occurrences at my house, 
I came back. 

“T haven’t time to stop and tell you everything,” I said, hurriedly. 
“ But I have found a small portion of the securities the bank lost by 
the robbery. It was a bond, and I picked it up from the floor of the 
cook-house cellar. Some one dropped it, and when the loss is dis- 
covered will be back after it. So I want to be there and see who it is.” 

“ Ach, he kill you, Nel! Ton’t go back! You git kilt!’ Sarah 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, I guess not. I'll look out for that.” 

Sarah wished to accompany me, but I told her how much greater 
service she could render by staying and seeing that my instructions 
were fully carried out, which made her satisfied to remain. 
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As I started homeward, the bobbing light of a lantern was movin 
toward the barn, which told me Jake was doing his part, and the old 
fellow’s unusual celerity seemed an auspicious beginning to my plan. 
I had left Sarah seated on the porch, whence I knew she would not 
move until her quick ear caught the first far-off rumble of the special. 

During the ride homeward the thought occurred to me that per- 
haps I had been too hasty in sending for Mr. Perry and the detectives. 
For if the stolen property or a portion of it should be discovered 
hidden in my house, those who believed in my guilt might claim that 
I had hidden the securities myself, and, becoming fearful of discovery 
or being unable to negotiate a sale, had now taken this course to restore 
what remained to the bank. Mr. Perry’s friendship I could possibly 
rely upon; but the detectives, who had all along believed I was the 
real criminal, might not be so easily convinced of the truth of my 
story. 
There was no recalling the despatch, however, and in the mean 
time something further might arise to assist my case. So I had to be 
content in hoping for the best. 

I stopped at the orchard below my house, and, letting down the 
bars, led the horse through the long grass, up to the barn, so that the 
sound of hoofs on the hard roadway might not serve as a warning of 
my approach. 

The animal had not been spared in the journey to and from the 
station ; but, pausing not to wh him down, E slipped a blanket over 
his reeking back and sides, and then quietly and cautiously approached 
the house. 

When I came around the corner, I was startled at discovering the 
dark outlines of a man’s figure motionless before the cook-house door. 
I stealthily approached. 

He must have heard me, for he glanced around, and by his action 
brought his face in the full light of the moon. 

It was Skinner, that treacherous coward. My animosity toward 
the fellow was not lessened by the fact that he was prowling about my 
place, and I hope God will pardon me for the murderous spirit that 
arose in my heart. It lent wings to my feet, and in a few bounds I 
was upon him. 

When he saw he could not escape, he turned quickly and raised 
his arm in defence. He started to say something, but I choked the 
words in his throat, for his arms could not stop me. My fingers were 
steel, and closed about his windpipe with the grip of a vice. 

“You scoundrel, I’ve got a double charge against you, and I’ll 
take my pay now,” I snarled, between my clenched teeth. 

He squirmed and struggled, his hands fiercely clutching my wrists, 

in the vain endeavor to tear loose from my grasp. 
_ Soon one of his arms dropped to his side, and he seemed to be 
nearly overcome, for I felt his body gradually sinking down. The 
next instant there was a cold object thrust against my temple, and an 
ominous click sounded in my ears. Any one who has had the muzzle 
of a pistol meaning business thrust into his face will understand my 
sensation. 
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I instantly let go my hold and fell back a few steps. So sudden 
had been the change in Skinner from the defensive to the aggressive 
that for a moment I forgot about my pistol. When I did think of it 
and got through fumbling in my pocket, the rascal had fled around 
the side of the house, whither I followed. He succeeded in eluding © 
me, however. Even had I discovered him, I would not have fired. 
It was not my purpose to raise a disturbance just then. For some 
reason Skinner also was unwilling to attract attention to the spot by 
shooting, for, if he really wished to put me out of the way, he would 
never have a more favorable opportunity than when he so cleverly got 
the drop on me. 

Whether the fellow was about to enter the cook-house when I came 
upon him so suddenly, or was standing guard to give warning to some 
one who was already inside, I could not determine. If the last idea 
was the correct one, why had he not given the warning ? 

My sudden attack taking him so unawares might be accountable 
for this, and he might return any moment and sound an alarm. 

I went — back to the cook-house, determined to take advan- 
tage of his flight. Kicking off my shoes, I entered. 

A shudder ran over me at the thought of again descending into 
the sepulchral darkness, but there was not that horrible fear, that 
unaccountable terror in the thought, which had so completely demoral- 
ized my nerves on the former occasions. I was prepared now, was on 
a hot scent, the end of which promised a tangible result. At the same 
time, I fully realized the danger. I was alone, single-handed against 
I knew not what odds. 

Gliding noiselessly to the cellar-way, I paused and listened. Tomb- 
like silence was about me. 

With the utmost caution, lest the old stairway should creak under 
my weight, I descended. The instant my head came below the level 
of the floor, a faint streak of light in the opposite wall strack my eye. 
The painted door was ajar. 

Eagerly I continued downward until I came to the last step. 
Would the voice sound again, and thereby give the alarm? How 
could I avoid it? 

Thought flies quickly where the mind is keyed up by excitement. 
I remembered how on the former occasions the plank at the bottom 
had »given way beneath my weight, and how the voice had sounded 
immediately after. Was there some connection between the two? 
could I avoid the voice by avoiding the plank ? 

I climbed over the balustrade and reached the cellar floor at the 
side of the stairs. ‘To my intense satisfaction, the silence remained 
unbroken. 

After waiting a few minutes, I was about to cross to the door, when 
from the room above came a sound which set my heart wildly beating, 
—the sound of footsteps moving cautiously across the floor toward the 
stairway. 

All seemed clear to me then. A trap had been laid for me, and I 
was caught in it. 
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XVI. 


The sound of footsteps upon the landing ceased for a short time. 
I was not afraid to cope with a single man, but I naturally felt no 
desire to have two or more upun meat once. It might be that Skinner 
had returned. I nerved myself for a supreme effort against odds, and 
waited for the alarm which would sound the note of warning to the 
colleague in the walled-up cellar. To my surprise, no alarm was 

ven. 
= The footsteps again began to move slowly forward. To lie in wait 
for the new-comer at the foot of the stairs, trip him up, and so make 
my escape, was my first impulse. 

I was about to station myself in position to carry out this plan, 
when a band of light streamed down and made a round yellow patch 
on the stones below. 

Thus being prevented from following my plan, I hastily but silently 
withdrew behind the stairs, and, crouching down, breathlessly waited. 

Slowly and deliberately the unknown came down. When he 
reached the bottom step he paused. Then the beam of light from the 
dark-lantern was thrown upon the plank, and moved from side to side, 
as if in investigation. 

The secret of the plank was evidently known to the new-comer, ~ 
for when he left the stairs it was by a jump which landed him on the 
stone floor beyond, and thus, as in my case, the sound of the warning 
voice was avoided. 

I had no opportunity then for speculation as to the close connection 
between the plank and the voice, for the time of danger was upon me. 
The round glow crept slowly over the walls, gradually approaching my 
hiding-place. 

I held my pistol ready, determined the instant the light fell upon 
me to fire, aiming at a spot in the darkness directly above it. 

But the glow suddenly died away, and total darkness again reigned. 
The footsteps went lightly across the floor, and soon the crack of light 

‘in the opposite wall widened. 

The fellow paused but an instant before the wide open door, and 
then, assuming a crouching position, entered into the region beyond. 

He had had his back toward me, and the light, coming from the 
walled-up cellar through a narrow low passage-way leading to it, was 
faint; but my heart took a sudden bound from the glimpse of that 
form, fleeting and indistinct though it was. Here was a new element 
entering into the mystery which surrounded me. For a moment amaze- 
ment, wonder, held me spellbound. Then, rising from my hiding-place, 
I swiftly went to the door, which the person who had just entered had 
left wide open. 

The faint light from the room beyond was almost blotted out by 
the man’s form, as he went slowly along the low, narrow passage. He 
could not proceed without making some noise, and I saw a startled 
face appear at the other end. I could hardly repress a cry of astonish- 
ment. 

The light in the room was at one side of the passage ; it shone full 
Voit. LVITI.—42 
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upon the fellow, and revealed the form and face of Horace Jackson. 
In one hand he held a bundle of papers, and he appeared too dum- 
founded to move. The man he was watching reached the end of the 
passage and stepped into the apartment beside him. 

I was eager to verify my first impression, which the glimpse of the 


-new-comer’s back had given me, but immediately upon his entrance 


into the walled cellar he stepped to one side, out of the line of 
vision. 
Jackson’s eyes followed him, and were evidently resting upon him 


' in doubt and suspicion. 


“You !” he finally exclaimed. 

I listened intently for the answer, and the sound of the voice sent 
a shudder over me. The voice was familiar, and it was with deepest 
dread I heard it. 

“Yes. You wonder how I found you out,” came in response to 
= exclamation. “That I will not say. Enough that I am 

ere. 

“ Well, we can’t talk in this place,” Jackson said, after a pause. 
“His bedroom is right above us.” 

“You mean Mr. Conway. No fear of his hearing. He was called 
to my house by a message from my daughter, and is with her now, I 
have no doubt.” 

Now I certainly had received no message from Florence. If one 
had been sent me, it must have been either during my first visit to the 
cellar or during my trip to Sidington, and therefore I had missed it. 

“Yes, I have heard that they have met again. Much good may it 
do them !” Jackson responded, with a sneer. Then hewenton. “ And 
since you found my hiding-place, perhaps you'll tell me what you expect 
to gain by coming to it? Have you arrived at your right senses 

In? 

“T have,” came the answer. 

“Oh, then you agree to give your daughter to me. I thought you 
would come to time.’ 

“No, a thousand times no! I have come to have an accounting 
from you.” 

“ Accounting? From me? For what, I wonder?” Jackson asked, 
with insolence. 

“You have broken our solemn agreement. You have removed 
not only your share of what remains, but also mine. Restore it, and 
you will not be injured, although we can never again resume our com- 
pact. Refuse to do so, and I will crush you.” 

“Qh ho, you will, will you? How?” asked Jackson, in derisive 
tones. 
“ By denouncing you,” Mr. Morley replied, sternly. 

* Now that is useless and foolish talk. Let us use reason, as be- 
tween two business men,” said Jackson, assuming a confidential style. 
“T want to marry your daughter. At first you kept promising me 
that I should do so. All through the five years of patient waiting for 
an opportunity to tap the vault, you kept me to the db ty that promise. 


Lately you refuse to fulfil your promise, and yet you now talk to me 
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of breaking our agreement. Give me your daughter. You know she 
would be influenced by your wish.” 

“ Tt cannot be.” 

“ And why not? I know she doesn’t like me, but I love her and 
want her more than anything on earth. She’ll do as you tell her; you 
know that. Come, I’ll give up not only your share of what remains, 
but all my own. I am rich now, and don’t need it.” 

“ And who made you rich ?” 

“Oh, you did. I don’t deny it; and you have my thanks,” re- 
plied Jackson, in mocking tones. “That last deal in which we were 
on opposite sides happened to turn my way, and I got the pile you 
dropped. That’s my luck. I can give her as luxurious a home as 
she has had. Come, old man, be reasonable.” 

“Never. You cannot have her. She despises you, and her likes 
and dislikes have more weight with me than anything you could 
offer. , hank God, she will marry a better man than either you 
or me. 

“Oh, she will! Not while I live. No, by God, she shall marry 
no one if not me,” Jackson exclaimed, in rage. 

“And you thought that removing the stolen bonds to some secret 
hiding-place of your own, and thereby depriving me of my share, 
woul mpel- me to accede to your demand for my daughter’s hand ?” 
asked Mr. Morley, in great scorn. 

“Partly that. There was another reason, too. I had an idea that 


some one was on our track, and it was my — to throw proof on 
ty 


the one who was universally considered the guilty party, in case it be- 
came too hot for us.” 

“Too hot for you,” quietly —— Mr. Morley. 

“No, for us. Do you suppose I have been such a fool as to place 
myself so completely in your power that my safety should depend on 
your whim? Not much! If I am found out, be sure you go down 
with me, spite of your high standing and incorruptible honor.” Jack- 
son hissed out these words with venom. 

“This conversation is fruitless. We will change it,” remarked 
Mr. Morley, in tones wherein great effort at self-control was evident. 
“ Now restore my portion of the bonds, and you have my word that I 
will not molest you. Refuse, and I’ll grind you down in the dirt 
where you belong.” 

“Bluff! all bluff!’ exclaimed Jackson, with a derisive laugh. 
“There was a time when I was afraid of you, but not now, not now. 
You’ve been so very kind as to tell what you'll do; now let me have 
my say. You'll give me your daughter, or J will denounce you. 
You know I can do it. I hold absolute proofs which will astonish the 
world, you bet. Don’t answer just yet. Think over what I am saying. 
I know well I must fall when you do. My showing you up neces- 
sarily includes that. But you are such a damned senseless old fool in 
refusing me your daughter that it would be a pleasure to show you up. 
Besides, I do love Florence, and if I can’t have her I don’t care what 
happens to me.” 

There must have been something in Mr. Morley after this speech 
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which disturbed Jackson, for he gave vent to a nervous laugh and 
backed away, so that I could not see him. 

“ Now don’t act like a fool, old man, and do anything——” 

Before Jackson could finish, a pistol-shot rang out. __ 

This was immediately followed by two other reports, Mr. Morley 
had evidently missed the first time, and his second shot sounded simul- 

Then Mr. Morley stagge ore the passage-way. His arms were 
upraised, and the hands worked convulsively. ' 

He made a great effort to speak, but no sound came from his lips, 
except a deep groan as he fell forward full length. And there he lay, 
motionless, his face resting on the hard floor. 

In a moment Jackson was bending over him. The look of horror, 
of fear, of dread in his face as he arose from beside the prostrate body 
told a tale of murder. 

With nervous haste he picked up the papers which had fallen from 
his hand, and, throwing a hasty glance around, seized the lantern and 
entered the passage-way, intent on instant flight. 

Too horrified to think what course to pursue, I backed away from 
the door and took a position near the stairs. 

Jackson entered the cook-house cellar, and, placing the lantern 
upon the floor, closed the door. Then he turned and peered about. 
The start he gave and the alarm on his face told me I was discovered. 
He had his pistol still in his hand, and started to raise his arm. 

“No, no,” I cried: “keep that hand down!” He saw I had him 
covered with my revolver, and he obeyed my command for the moment. 
But I knew that he was a desperate man and would not hesitate to 
throw his life away in the endeavor to escape. Therefore I hastily 
followed up the advantage. 

* You'll throw that pistol to me,” I continued. “ Instantly, you 
damned villain, you murderer, or, as sure as Heaven——” 

But my words were interrupted. He had backed up against the 
door, his eyes staring fixedly at me. There was a movement of his 
arm, and I was about to pull the trigger to forestall his purpose of 
firing at me, when a report sounded out from behind him, as he Jeaned 
against the wall-and door, and with a loud cry he sprang forward, 
came down all in a heap, rolled over on his back, and lay there, dead ; 
— and by his own murderous device for guarding his hiding- 


ace. 
P Hurried footsteps were crossing the room above, and I hastily took 
up a new position of defence. 

“Stop!” I yelled, as the feet began to descend. ‘The stairs are 
covered by my pistol.” ! 

There was a pause, and a hurried consultation upon the landing. 

“Ts 9 you down there, Mr. Conway ?” inquired a voice which I 

ized. 

“ Yes, it is; and, as I do not know whether you are an enemy or a 
friend, Mr. Sonntag, I guess I won’t run any risk. You’d better stay 
up. You have me in your power, penned up here in this hole; but 
if T’ve got to die, some one else goes with me.’ ; 
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Again there was a hurried conversation in low tones between 
Sonntag and some other party, who I surmised was Skinner. 

‘Perhaps you will not object to my approach, Nelson,” a voice 
called out as a second pair of legs came down. “ We are all friends, 
true friends,” it continued. ; 

There was something so familiar in the sound of the voice that I 
hesitated in again uttering a remonstrance. 

‘“‘ We are all friends,” the man said again, as his head reached 
below the level of the floor. Dim though the light was upon the 
stairs, I recognized him immediately, and with a loud call sprang 
toward him. 

“Mr. Perry! Oh, thank God, you have come!” I stepped un- 
thinkingly on the plank at the bottom, and he came down to me and 
grasped my hand. | 

“Don’t mind that. It cannot hurt you,’ I remarked, as the 
warning voice again sounded out, just as though its services were 
longer needed. 

“‘T know it cannot,” Mr. Perry remarked, with a smile. Here 
Sonntag and another man brushed by us, and went to Jackson’s pros- 
trate body. 

“Will you look here, sir?” Sonntag called, motioning for Mr. 


Perry to approach. 

“My Gud! It is Jackson! How terrible! Is he dead? Who 
‘ did it?” asked Mr. Perry, glancing up at me. ‘“ Were you compelled 
to shoot him, Nelson ?” 

“No, I am thankful that no man’s blood is on my hands. Al- 
though I came very near shooting him.” 

Then I explained how Jackson had been killed. I told nothing 
about Mr. Morley’s connection with the affair. They listened intently, 
and then Sonntag, carrying a jimmy, went to the door. 

“Will you two stand to one side?” Sonntag called out. “ That 
shooting apparatus might go off again in getting the door open.” 

The bundle of papers which had fallen from the dead man’s grasp 
was picked up by Sonntag’s companion and handed by him to Mr. 
Perry. Then the man turned to me, and, bestowing a smile upon me 
at the astonishment he evidently saw depicted on my face, went to 
Sonntag’s assistance. 

No wonder I was amazed. For the man was he who had played 
such a treacherous game upon Florence, had tried to shoot me, and had 
escaped my wrath a few minutes before—Skinner, the station-agent at 
Sidington. 

ins ab, here is some of it, Nelson—some of the stolen bonds !” Mr. 
Perry exclaimed, in excitement. ‘“ Perhaps we may recover all of 
them. I don’t suppose there is any hope of getting back the money,” 
he continued, with a sigh. “Oh, well, the bonds stolen amounted to 
five hundred thousand. If we get them back it will be something.” 

Then he hurriedly stepped over near the door to watch Sonntag 
and Skinner, leaving me to my thoughts. 

Poor Florence! My heart was rent when I pictured her grief. 
And my promise to Mr. Morley that she should never hear anything 
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against her father to cause a diminution of her love and respect,—how 
was I to keep that promise, when the father lay there in yonder room, 
shot to death by his partner, his tool, his pupil in crime? 

Here another pistol-report sounded, followed by an exclamation of 
‘satisfaction from Sonntag, for immediately the door swung open. 

“Now, then, Mr. Conway, you can investigate the mystery,” he 
said, coming toward me. 

While Mr. Perry and Skinner were engaged in searching for the 
cause of the voice and the pistol-shots, Sonntag spoke, in low, earnest 
tones. 

“Where is the man who came down after you ?” he asked. 

I pointed toward the inner apartment. 

“What, did Jackson lock him up in there? How did he suc- 
ceed——” Then he paused, and, holding the lantern higher, gazed 
thoughtfully in my face. ‘ Dead, too? You don’t mean to tell me!” 

nodded my head. 

“Lord Almighty !’ Sonntag exclaimed, and then turned slowly 
from me and joined the two at the door. 

“Mr. Conway, come here,” Mr. Perry called to me. “See,” he 
said, when I came up, “ here is the voice.” 

om one side the door was a wooden box, in which was a phono- 

raph. 
as You observe this wire,” began Skinner. “It is attached to the 
instrument and runs down seemingly in the ground. Now, I'll go 
and step on the plank and see if the wire is not moved and the phono- 
graph set a-going.” He did so, and a clock-work arrangement was 
set in motion which communicated with the instrument. 

“ Let us see what pulls the wire,” said Mr. Perry. 

We went over to the plank, and found that Skinner had raised it 
so we could look underneath. There was a steel spring under one 
end, which was compressed when a weight was upon the plank. The 
compression operated a lever which pulled the wire attached to it. 
The wire ran through an iron pipe under the stones toward the phono- 
graph, the other end being fastened to the clock apparatus as we had 
already seen. 

An arrangement like that which operated the phonograph was also 
used for the revolver, which was fixed above it, the muzzle pointing to 
the smal] hole in the mortar between two stones. The spring, how- 
ever, which caused the explosion of the pistol, was fastened on the 
inner ‘side of the door, and so arranged that either a pressure on the 
door or an adverse force compressed it. 

My leaning the weight of my hand against the door when I had 
stooped down to peer into the hole had operated the spring, as had 
Jackson’s body when he backed from me. 
ae “Clever rascal, that fellow Jackson, and a patient one,” remarked 

nntag. 

Then you know he robbed the bank ?” I asked. 

ms Oh, yes, we know it, and have known it for some time,” Sonntag 
said, 
% Then why .was he not arrested ?” I continued. 
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“Well, we wanted to recover the property also. He had it hidden 
around his hunting-lodge somewhere, we were quite sure, but he was 
too cunning for us, and we could not discover where it was. Then, 
yesterday you told me of the walled-up cellar, and I knew I had him.” 

“From what you tell me now, and what I have heretofore thought 
of your peculiar ways, I suppose I am right in surmising that you are 
a detective,” I said. 

“Yes, I am a detective,” he quietly responded. 

“ And your name is not Sonntag ?” ; 

“No. Wilson is my name. It was simply a stroke of chance 
that made me your lawyer and agent for a short time. It was neces- 
sary to be present here, and the death of your former agent came most 
opportunely.” 

“So then Jackson never suspected you ?” 

“No. At least I believe not.” 

“‘ And how did you come to suspect Jackson ?” I asked, curiously. 

“ By looking up his record.” : 

™ Why, was he a regular criminal ?” 

“No. Not until he robbed the bank. He used to be in the 
employ of a large safe-manufactory as an expert on locks. When we 
found that out, we were certain he was the only man in the bank who 
could open the lock, when the timepiece was off, without knowing the 
combination.” 

Did the detectives know of Mr. Morley’s connection with the 
affair? If not, I could easily keep secret what I knew. 

“And you think Jackson was alone in the affair?” I asked, with a 
view to ascertaining how much Sonntag, or Wilson, knew. 

He cast upon me one of his whimsical looks, and after a pause 
replied, “ At first it seemed quite certain there was some one connected 
with Jackson in the affair. But now I find there was not.” 

Here Skinner, who had been listening to our conversation, glanced 
quickly up at Wilson, and I saw some signal flashed between the two. 

“And what may your name be? Are you a detective too?” I 
asked of Skinner. 

“Yes,” he replied, simply, “I am a detective, and Skinner is my 
right name.” 

“Why did you try to shoot me?” 

“T didn’t. I fired in the air. Still, I did want you to think I 
did. It was for two purposes: one, to frighten you away until this 
affair was settled; another, to make you really down on me. You 
see, Jackson at last seemed to suspect me, and I thought if I could © 
show him you were terribly down on me it would put me all the closer 
in his confidence.” 

“Oh, you succeeded in making him believe you were his friend ?” 
I remarked. “ Worked the pal racket on him, eh?” 

“ As much as I could.” 

“Then you really were not treacherous to your contract with Miss 
Morley 2” 

* God, no. Who could play false to her?” Skinner ex- 
claimed, in such convincing tones that I was satisfied. 
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’ Here Mr. Perry broke in. “ Your name will come out resplendent, 
Nelson, when the whole truth is known, and we will take care that it 
be known -that you allowed yourself to be made a martyr of, by 
enduring the suspicion for the sake of aiding the search for the real 
— Now then, come, gentlemen. Let us go into the other 
place. 


XVII. 


Sonntag—or Wilson, as I ought to call him now—went first; with 
the lantern Jackson had used; Mr. Perry followed ; I came next, and 
Skinner brought up the rear with another lantern. 

‘“* Be careful and don’t strike your heads against the dirt above, or 
some of it will come down,” Wilson called back to us. As the passage 
was not more than three and a half or four feet in height, it was rather 
difficult to follow his advice. 

“ Do you suppose Jackson did all this work himself?” I heard Mr. 
Perry ask. 

“ Undoubtedly,” Sonntag replied. ‘“ You see, he used to come to 
Nelsonville quite frequently. For the past six weeks he had not been 
seen about here. But then that is no sign that he was not here. Prob- 
ably during those six weeks he was at work. Here we are,” he said, 
as he crawled out into the room. 

Mr. Perry followed quickly, and I heard him exclaim, in tones of 
horror, “ What in heaven’s name is that ?” 

Wilson placed the lantern on the floor and bent down over the 
prostrate body of Mr. Morley. 

“‘ Why, were there two? Is he dead too?” Mr. Perry went on. 
“ This is terrible !—a most horrible affair! Who can it be?” 

The elder detective silently motioned to Skinner, and together they 
gently turned the body over. 
The president leaned down, and then started back. Consternation, 
doubt, amazement, horror, were on his face as he glanced from one to 
ley !” he finally gasped Impossible ‘Then he 

“Sylvester Morley !” he finally gasped. “ Impossible !” en 
leaned ve the body again. “It looks very much like him, very 
much like him,” he whispered, glancing down at Wilson, who gravely 
nodded his head. 

“What? You mean it is Morley,—this body Morley’s? Great 
* God in heaven !” 

We stood silently around the body for some time, none of us willin 
to utter a word. But the realization of what the father’s death, an 
in such a violent way, would mean to Florence had been growing 
stronger and stronger in my mind, and I finally broke down under it, 
covered my face with my hands, and groaned aloud. : 

Soon I felt a touch on my arm. Glancing up, I saw Mr. Perry 
standing beside me. ge, 

“It is a most terrible affair, Nelson ; but never mind, my boy,” he 
said, softly, in an attempt at comfort. His next words told me, how- 
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ever, that he did not know the real cause for my grief. “I know how 

ou must feel to have a horrible event like this happen on your place. 
But you are cleared, at any rate. It will soon be known that you are 
innocent of the crime the suspicion of which you have borne so long 
and so patiently.” 

I made an effort at control, and, when I again addressed Mr. Perry, 
noticed Wilson and Skinner holding a whispered conversation. The 
younger man’s face was toward me, and as his eye caught mine there 
was so much pity and sympathy in it that I could not help feeling 
some wonder. 

“To think of it all happening on my grandfather’s place, whose 
character was as far removed from anything criminal as heaven is high 
above earth,” I finally managed to murmur, unwilling to state the real 
cause of my emotion. 

“Is he quite dead ?” Mr. Perry again asked, turning toward Wilson. 
For answer the detective pulled back the coat and vest and pointed to 
the shirt-bosom, which was dyed with the life-stream. 

‘ ” You see,” he answered, quietly, “quite dead. Shot through the 
eart. 

“Did Jackson do it?” the president asked, turning to me. I 
nodded my head. 

“ Why should he? What was Mr. Morley——” 

Fortunately, Skinner, who had arisen after his whispered conver- 
sation with Wilson, and gone poking about in the corners and behind 
the empty barrels and boxes, here uttered a shout which caused us all 
to glance in his direction. He was tugging at some object inside of a 
barrel, and soon brought out a large valise, which from its apparent 
weight and plethoric appearance was stuffed full. 

“ Ah, that looks promising !” ejaculated Mr. Perry, starting eagerly 
forward. 

The valise was deposited on the floor, and the president went down 
on his knees and began, in great excitement, to fumble with the catch. 

“Let me get at it,” said Wilson. 

While the two were endeavoring to open the bag, Skinner came to 
where I was standing, and, gazing Sows on the dead man, said, in soft 
tones, “ This will go hard with the young lady.” 

- There was nothing particularly striking in his words, but the tone 
of his voice had so much genuine feeling in it that I involuntarily 
turned and extended my hand. 

“T hope you'll forgive me,” I said. : 

“You bet,” he replied, grasping my hand. “ You did pretty near 
choke the daylights out of me, though. What.a grip you’ve got!” he 
added, with a bright smile. “ But then that’sall right. I’m thankful 
you didn’t shoot. I was going to tell you who I was, as there was no 
use for further concealment from you, but you didn’t give me any 
chance.” 

“Why was the whole affair kept from me so carefully ?” I asked. 

The question, for some reason, embarrassed Mr, Skinner. 

“TI guess Wilson thought you were a little hot-headed, and might 
give the thing away by too much zeal,” he finally replied, hesitatingly. 
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I regarded him closely, for somehow I felt sure his answer was not 
a true one; but he was gazing at the body at his feet in seeming 
sorrow. 

Then he shook his head, and again murmured, “I tell you this 
will cut the young woman up terribly.” 

“It will indeed. And who is to tell her!” I exclaimed, in anguish. 

“That is your duty, Mr. Conway. She wouldn’t take it the same 
from any one else as she would from you.” Then he continued earn- 
estly, “ Yes, you’re the only one to tell her, and the only one can give 
her any comfort—if there is any to be had. Poor lady! I hope you 
won’t think me too forward in saying that she thought a good deal of 
you ; she was so anxious to get you cleared, and kept imploring me 
all the time to hurry up and find the real robbers.” 

Bless my dear love’s kind and true heart! And now to have her 
sweet young life plunged into such grief and sorrow! It seemed cruel, 
oh, most cruel ! 

I again grasped Skinner’s hand and pressed it. “My God, how 
can I tell her!” I exclaimed, the tears starting to my eyes. 

“Nelson! Nelson!” 

It was Mr. Perry who called, and who came up to me with his 
face aglow. “As far as a hasty examination goes, I have reason to 
believe the greater part of the bonds are here, minus the interest coupons 
for the past year. The rascal must have converted those into cash : 
anyhow, they are gone.” 

“So it did pay you for responding. so quickly to my telegram,” I 
remarked. 

“Your telegram !” he repeated, in surprise. “I received none.” 

Then I explained to him, and when I had finished he said, “ Why, 

ou see, the reason I did not receive it was that I was already at 
‘wineburgh. Wilson telegraphed me this morning, and I came up 
on the noon train.” 

“Mr. Perry came into the office half an hour after you left,” re- 
marked Mr. Wilson. “I sent the despatch after I left here.” 

“ How did you know Jackson would come to the cellar to-night ?” 
I asked, curiously. 

Mr. Wilson glanced around before answering. Then he sunk his 
voice down low, as though afraid he might be heard by the others. 

“Have you forgotten the voices in your bedroom and up in the 
attic? The conversation was the most fortunate chance that ever befell 
me in my whole professional career.” 

“Oh, then you think Jackson was one of the parties holding the 
conversation ?” I asked. 

“ Assuredly. Has not the result proved that ?” he replied. 

“ But then who—who could have been the other?” I asked, with 
great fear and dread. 

Wilson drooped his head and seemed to be considering his reply. 

“Tmpossible to answer that question,” he finally said, reluctantly. 
And I don’t know as there is any cause for either you or me ever to 
refer to that conversation. You see, a detective feels sensitive at not 
being able to discover everything concerning an important case. And, 
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although we have been wonderfully successful, who Horace Jackson’s 
assistant or master (for he undoubtedly had one) was, will probably 
remain forever a mystery. At least I shall not attempt anything more 
in the case. My duty is completed.” . 

My heart gave a bound. Mr. Morley’s connection with the robbery 
was not suspected, even by one of the most astute detectives in America. 
My promise, then, might be fulfilled, and Florence at least spared the 
knowledge that her father was a great criminal. 

I noticed Wilson’s sharp eyes were on my face, and I strove to 
cloak my satisfaction. Then the detective held out his hand and gave 
mine a hearty grip. 

“The bodies had better be removed up-stairs,” Wilson then said, 
resuming his matter-of-fact manner. 

In due time the two bodies were lying, side by side, on the floor of 
my bedroom. 

The man whose life before the world had been blameless and hon- 
orable, a synonyme for business virtue and integrity, but who was in 
reality the greatest rogue imaginable——who, from his capacity for en- 
gineering large endeavors, I knew must have been the prime factor in 
the robbery,—lay there beside his tool, who had become as accomplished 
a rogue as his master. 

Hypocrisy and pretence have always inspired the greatest répug- 
nance in me. But, as I gazed down on the face of him whose — 
was my promised wife, and remembered the bright spot in all the 
blackness of his real character, the love and affection for his offspring, 
my heart was heavy with sorrow for him. 

That love, so deep, so fond, that he gave up his life rather than 
yield to a thought which might cause her unhappiness,—surely such a 
love was atonement enough for the evil he had wrought. 

Mr. ited was standing beside me as these thoughts flew through 
my mind. 

ff I cannot understand how or why Sylvester Morley should become 
mixed up in this affair and so meet his death,” the president said, in 
grave tones. “Surely—but then that is too wild a thought to utter. 
ut there is something I cannot understand about it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Perry,” I exclaimed, “it is my fault. I should have 
explained before, but the affair has sent my wits wool-gathering.” I 
handed him the bond I had picked up, giving a brief account of the 
finding. Then I went on. “ After I found the bond, I immediately 
informed Mr. Morley, as he was an interested party, being one of the 
trustees of the bank, and I wished some older head’s advice. I ex- 
plained everything to him in answer to the numerous questions he 
asked me.” 

Mr. Perry was listening intently, as were also Wilson and Skinner, 
and the perspiration broke out on my forehead as I went on with the 
gigantic lie. 

“ It seems he could not resist attempting an investigation himself, 
and—and so came here. I was in the cellar when he came down, but 
it was as dark as pitch, and I thought it was one of the robbers and 
that I was trapped. I did not discover the truth until too late.” — 
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‘“ Ah, that explains it all,” Mr. Perry said, when I had finished. 
“That was Morley, truly. He was always that kind of man, and 
would never depend upon another to accomplish a certain thing when 
he could do it himself.’ 

I could not help glancing furtively at the two detectives, and re- 
ceived from each of them a nod of approval. 


In one room—once the dining-room—of the old house, a bright 
young fellow is working, planning, thinking, experimenting all day 
long, and at times all night long too, on the problem of voice-trans- 
mission without the aid of receiver or transmitter. He has made some 
progress, and, as he is a patient young man of brilliant parts, I make 

ld to prophesy that the world will soon be startled by a lightning- 
stroke of genius which will blazon the little hamlet of Nelsonville in 
characters of fire on the present generation. 

My wife and I are spending the summer at her residence on Sunset 
Hill, and we drive over to the old house every day to talk to and 
encourage the young genius. 

A year has passed since Mr. Morley’s death : six manths after that 
tragic event, Florence became my wife. 

The first evening of our arrival at Sunset Hill I was sitting on the 
porch, watching the violet tints down in the valley. My wife was 
slowly pacing up and down the walk. 

She had been very quiet and sober all that day, and I attributed 
= mood to the sorrowful recollections which the place would naturally 

up. 

Presently she came and knelt down beside me. Resting her head 
on my shoulder, she spoke. 

“T have something to tell you, my husband,—something which I 
have kept hidden from you. But I have been punished sufficiently ; 
for there has not been that absolute trust and confidence between us 
that I wished. It is all my fault. Promise to forgive me, and I will 
tell you my secret.” 

i laughed at her, and placed my arm around her. “It must be 
something terrible indeed,” I exclaimed, in pretended alarm. “ But, 
as you are my wife, of course there is no other way but to forgive the 
wrong. 

a believe—papa was concerned in the bank-robbery,” she 
finally murmured, in broken tones. 

“Good heavens, Florence! What can you be dreaming of?” I 
exclaimed, in great surprise. 

“Tt is no dream: how I wish it was!” she answered, the tears 
falling fast. “No dream, my husband. It is the truth.” 

“ How do you know it is?” I asked. 

“When I heard that Jackson was the guilty one, and that papa 
had been killed by him, I suspected then that papa had something to 
do with the affair. I knew there was some business relation between 
them which I could not understand ; and then papa’s secret trouble 
during the six weeks before he died was significant.’ 

“ But, after all, this is only surmise,” I said, in an attempt to com- 
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fort her. “Think of your father’s position. Think how he loved 
ou. 

“Oh, Nelson, I will never forget that; I will always remember 
him by that strong affection he held for me. But what I have told 
you is not surmise. Just before we were married I sent for my de- 
tective, and insisted on knowing the truth.” 

“Why, I thought Wilson and Skinner knew nothing about Mr. 
Morley’s connection with the affair,” I exclaimed. 

“Qh, yes, they knew it, but out of regard for you and me they 
had determined to keep it secret, seeing that papa was dead and a 
revelation of it would do no good. If papa had lived, they would 
have been compelled to bring him to justice. I assigned all the prop- 
erty to the bank, all except this place, which was bought with money 
left me by my mother. Papa was not nearly so wealthy as most 
people supposed, but I believe what he had, along with what was 
obtained out of Jackson’s estate, and what still remained of the stolen 
property, fully reimbursed the bank. That is why I came to you a 
poor girl instead of the heiress you had reason to expect. So you see, 
my husband, you married not only a comparatively penniless girl, but 
a—a—oh, Nelson !—a great criminal’s daughter !” she faltered. 

I caught her closer to me. 

. on married an angel. God help me to be worthy of you!” I said, 
uskily. 

“‘ Now, dear heart,” I added, after a while, “do not distress your- 
self for nothing. I knew of your father’s connection with the affair 
long before you did.” 

“ Before you married me?” she asked, looking up eagerly. 

“Yes, long before.” 

“And you wished me to be your wife even when you knew? 
Then you really did love me. What a noble old boy you are! And 
I am so happy !” 

We sat there a long time in silence. What need of words! The 
calm and peaceful night seemed a benediction. The stars above 
twinkled, but not one of them shone with the resplendency which 
beamed from the eyes of my beloved wife. 

I look forward to the future with keenest pleasure, knowing well 
there can be no Interrupted Current in the flow of life’s happiness. 


| 
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THE LAND OF THE FIVE TRIBES. 


_ the statesmen of our early national history determined upon 

and agreed to the relations which our State governments should 
bear to the federal organization, it was not thought possible that there 
should ever be allowed to exist within the limits of the United States 
a government separate and distinct from our national union. Never- 
theless, such a thing has come to pass ; there are now, in the boundaries 
of that district known as the Indian Territory, five political bodies 
maintaining, under treaties with the United States, the right of self- 
government, and claiming independence of our jurisdiction in almost 
every way. Over these organizations, known as the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians, federal authority is greatly restricted in its scope. 
They are well-nigh foreign powers exercising their governmental func- 
tions within the limits of our national sovereignty. The attention of 
our federal law-makers frequently has been drawn to the conditions 
existing by reason of this anomalous situation, and at least one legis- 
lator, Senator O. H. Platt, of Connecticut, has given his views to the 
public in the pages of a periodical. 

The connection of these Five Tribes with our federal government, 
and their rights under the existing treaties, present problems of great 
complication and perplexity, which have caused and which will continue 
to cause, until they are settled by some radical change, much embar- 
rassment to the executive and legislative branches of our nation. They 
are state problems that could not have been foreseen seventy-five years 

, and that rapidly grow more intricate as the years pass. Briefly 
stated, the history of the Indian Territory is this. In 1803 President 
Jefferson suggested that certain of the Indian tribes east of the Mis- 
sissippi River be established on land reserved to them in the then re- 
cently purchased province of Louisiana. His purpose was twofold ; 
to remove the Indians beyond the white settlements and thus stop their 
depredations, and to concentrate white settlement in the East. ‘There 
was slight opposition to this plan on the part of the whites, but it was 
strenuously resisted by many of the Indians. Between 1813 and 1837, 
however, the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole 
tribes signed treaties by which they relinquished their Eastern lands 
and removed to new homes west of the Mississippi. What is now 
Indian Territory was set apart for its present purpose by act of Con- 
gress in 1830. Other.tribes and remnants of tribes also have been 
placed there, but those named are of chief importance. 

At the time of the breaking out of the civil war all of these tribes 
were wealthy and powerful; but their sympathy was divided between 
the North and the South, and the result was that their possessions were 
plundered by the forces of both sides. Their very profitable trade 
with the South was lost; many of their people were killed; their 
spirit was broken ; and, to crown all, the United States government 
held that by the adherence of a majority of them to the Southern 
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cause their treaty rights were forfeited. They have since been restored 
to their former standing, however, and in the main the old treaty 
stipulations have been reaffirmed. The many slaves owned by the 
various tribes were emancipated at the close of the war, and are now 
admitted by them to citizenship. Since the war the progress of the 
Five Tribes has been slower, while new influences have been at work 
among them. 

Each of the “ Nations,” as the tribes call themselves, has a govern- 
ment modelled upon those of our States, with a legislative body of two 
branches. Their revenues are derived from trust funds held at interest 
for them by the federal government; from licenses issued to white 
merchants, peddlers, clerks, professional men, hotel-keepers, mechanics, 
farmers, farm-laborers, ferrymen, etc.; from royalties on coal and min- 
erals mined and lumber cut ; and from infrequent impost duties. Their 
land is richer and more diversified in kind than that of the surrounding 
States, although portions of it are barren and poor. Comparatively few 
Indians of any tribe till their land, and such farming as they do is 
hardly worthy the name. As a rule, they do not attempt to raise more 
than a little corn, with which to make a kind of hominy called sofky. 
Agriculture is almost wholly in the hands of the white residents. There 
are now in the Territory about seventy thousand Indians and negroes 
having the right of citizenship, and perhaps two hundred thousand 
whites. The full-blooded Indian population is dying away, but the 
negroes are rapidly increasing. The number of whites, also, is fast 
becoming greater, and it is beyond question that the troubles of the 
various tribes are in proportion to the number of the white inhabi- 
tants within their boundaries. The Choctaw Nation is almost wholly 
in the possession of the whites, while, on the other hand, the Seminole 


Nation has maintained to a great degree its tribal relations, has kept. 


the white man from its territory, and the members of its tribe are 
to-day the happiest and most contented band of people on the continent. 

It was the purpose and intention of the Indians, at the time of the 
making of the treaties giving them their present homes, that they 
‘should live in isolation, undisturbed by white men or white men’s cus- 
toms ; and this they did for many years. It was to this end that they 
desired the right of autonomy, and for this purpose it was granted 
them. It was expressly agreed in these treaties that the United States 
should provide against the intrusion of whites, and should remove such 
settlers as might find lodgement there. But as settlement and civiliza- 
tion pressed around them toward the west, the Indians were necessarily 
influenced by that with which they were brought in contact. At the 
time of the execution of the original treaties it was thought that the 
land they now occupy, as well as contiguous land then given them but 
since bought back from them by the government, could not be subject 
to the encroachment of settlers during this century ; nor, indeed, was the 
value of the land known. In fact, it may be said that it is the great 
fertility of the land and its richness in coal and lumber that have brought 
about settlement by the whites. When given to the Indians, it was far 
from the limits of populous white settlement, and it was but an infini- 
tesimal part of the then unsettled territory. As the years passed, how- 
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ever, the Indian possessions became hemmed in by farms and cattle- 
ranches; game, which had afforded an adequate food-supply, became 
scarcer ; and it was manifest to the Indians that a development of their 
country not only would be profitable to them, but had become necessary. 
This was impossible without aid from the whites, and the result was that 
white settlement was encouraged. At first it was in slight degree, but 
it has grown in an increasing ratio. Thus the covenants in the treaties 
stipulating that white men should not be allowed to settle among them 
became nugatory by their own acts; they themselves sacrificed their 
right of exclusive occupation, and the influence of the white man soon 
became evident in their social and political as well as in their commercial 
and agricultural affairs. To-day the intrusion of the whites is en- 
couraged and legalized in almost all the tribes by the issuance to them 
of licenses at rates prescribed by law, although the danger of such a 
—— must be obvious to those who have the real welfare of the tribes 
at heart. 

The patents by which the United States granted these lands to the 
Indians conveyed them to the various tribes as tribal bodies, thus con- 
ferring upon the individual members a title in common. Each tribe 
was given its own separate territory. The conveyances were to the 
tribes in trust for the benefit of the individuals composing them, and 
it was evidently the intention of the parties to the treaties that the 
members of the tribes should share and share alike. This form of 
ownership was satisfactory so long as the chase afforded the Indians an 
adequate means of livelihood and they were not forced to depend upon 
the produce of the land. When the Five Tribes moved to their present 
home, the buffalo roamed the country in great numbers, and deer, an- 
telope, and smaller game were to be found in plenty. The conditions 
now are vastly changed. The chase yields an uncertain food-supply 
to a very few Indians living in the wilder parts of the Territory; the 
great majority must find other means of subsistence. Agriculture 
would immediately suggest itself to the civilized mind; but nothing 
could be further from the disposition of the Indian. The farming ca- 
pacity is one of the civilized traits most foreign to him. So far as it 
may be made productive by his own unaided exertions, the most fertile 
country is to him of slight value; and this is indirectly one of the chief 
causes that led to the present troubles in the Indian Territory, inasmuch 
as its outcome was the bringing in of white men. 

A great evil resulting from the ownership of the land in common 
is this. When it appeared to the Indians necessary, or at least wise, 
that some manner of division of their territory among themselves 
should be provided for, the exclusive occupancy of land by individuals 
was authorized at various times by each of the tribes. Roughly stated, 
these land laws permit Indian “ citizens” to occupy and control as much 
of that land not already taken as they can or wish to enclose by a fence, 
a ploughed furrow, or other symbol of possession. The result has been 
that the more shrewd and far-sighted of the citizens have appropriated 
immense tracts of the most valuable land, which they will continue to 
keep and control so long as Indian Territory remains as it now is. The 
less alert or less grasping Indians are thus forced to content themselves 
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with land that is mountainous or otherwise unproductive. As a rule 
almost without exception, the chief landholders are not full-blood In- 
dians, but are half-breeds, or white men who have acquired a “ head- 
right” by intermarriage with the Indians. Most of the half-breeds, 
however, as well as the full-bloods, are precluded from occupying any 
valuable land by reason of its having all been taken up in dispropor- 
tionate quantities by others. 

In certain of the Indian Nations it is permitted landholders to 
lease their lands outright to white men. In others the same result is 
accomplished by an ostensible employment of white farm-hands, who 
occupy the land upon payment to their landlords of an agreed sum in 
produce, or in some cases in money. ‘Thus it is made productive to 
its Indian holder without labor on his part, and by this means the 
stipulations in the treaties are set at naught. The Indian statutes pro- 
hibiting leases to white men are in some cases wholly ignored, and 
evasions of the land laws are continually permitted in all the nations 
except that of the Seminoles. It is further the custom, as has been 
said, to issue licenses and permits to white men, granting them the 
privilege of carrying on business industries of various kinds, and these 
white merchants obtain the control of such realty as they require by 
expedients similar to those by which farming-land is secured. The 
landholders are thus the foundation of Indian Territory affairs, and 
the business of the Territory is governed and controlled by them 
completely. They are the wealthy and brainy class of its citizens ; 
its property is in their hands, and they are clever and unscrupulous 
enough to keep their ascendency. They control the Indian legislatures, 
and pass or defeat such legislation as they may desire; they sway the 
Indian courts,—corruption is unblushing ; they rule the various nations 
absolutely, and make their wishes law. Their possessions have been 
acquired with little effort, and are safe to them so long as the present 
condition of property rights is maintained, and, inasmuch as no change 
can profit them, they will fight strenuously for the existing order of 
things. It is to their interest that the Territory should remain as it is, 
for the present condition is in all ways satisfactory to them. 

It is urged that to make any change in the existing tribal titles to 
land in the Indian Territory would be a violation of treaty stipulations, 
and thus a blot upon our national honor. At first thought this might 
seem to be true; but, on the other hand, it must be conceded that 
when a treaty becomes idle and of no avail in many ways, when a 
party to it both directly and indirectly allows one of its most important 
obligations to be continually violated, when such violations are working 
harm to both parties, and when the party at fault will do nothing to 
remedy the eth, then the treaty should be put aside as obsolete and 
void. A treaty that is in many respects a dead letter should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of a reform of evils grown up in violation 
of its covenants. It cannot be said that the conditions existing in the 
Indian Territory to-day are those the treaties were expected to bring 
about and maintain ; they are precisely what the treaties endeavored to 
guard against. 

The troubles there have arisen in great part from the fact that, 
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under the law which gives a “citizen” control of all the land he can 
fence, the more avaricious and unscrupulous have acquired all the 
valuable land and left their fellow-citizens nothing but the poor land. 
It is these great landholders who encourage settlement by the whites, 
and the evils of such residence are impossible of correction under the 
existing conditions. If the lands of the Territory are to be allotted 
among the Indians who are entitled to them, as has been urged for a 
number of years past, alienation should be restricted or forbidden for 
a limited term, and the white man should be denied residence there, 
or at least such residence should be hedged about by well-considered 
conditions. Above all things, the present monopoly in Jand should be 
broken up. Many of the land-monopolists are “ squaw-men,” or white 
men married to Indian wives. Such marriages have become very nu- 
merous in recent years, and in almost all cases they have been made 
solely in order to secure for the husband the tribal rights of the wife. 
Should the government make allotment of the land, it would deprive 
these squaw-men of much land that is now theirs only by right of 
occupancy ; fearing this, they are using all their influence and power 
in aiding the other land-monopolists, and the cattle-men who are their 
lessees, to defeat such a purpose. Nevertheless, the idea of allotment 
is growing in strength, despite opposition, and the day of allotment or 
other change is not far off. 

The Seminoles have kept the white man out of their territory, and 
the other tribes might have done so had they wished. But they have 
brought it about that one of the most explicit of the stipulations in 
their treaties has lost its force, with the result that the equal indi- 
vidual possession intended to be given by the treaties is but a mockery. 
The chief purpose of the treaties—undisturbed possession of the Ter- 
ritory by the Indians—has been circumvented, and their abrogation 
would be no dishonor should an equal and impartial distribution of 
the land be made in severalty. The Indian Territory has seen won- 
derful changes since these treaties first went into effect ; even the grade 
of its citizens, properly so called, has changed since they were executed. 
Then the “citizens” were only of Indian blood ; now negroes, former 
slaves of the Indians, and their descendants, are entitled to full rights 
of citizenship, and in all consideration of Indian Territory matters this 
negro population must be ranked as a numerous and influential body. 
The full-bloods take little interest in the political affairs of their 
nations : it is the half-breeds and the negroes who are the more enter- 
prising and progressive of the Territory’s true citizens. 

The lawlessness in the Indian Territory is chiefly due to the fact 
that over each part of it two governments have in a way concurrent 
though not coincident jurisdiction, and each attempts to fulfil its duties 
without trespassing upon the rights of the other. The difficulties of 
the situation may be appreciated when by way of example it is said 
that on the one hand the Indian courts have authority only over the 
persons and property of their own citizens, and have no jurisdiction 
where either of the parties is a non-resident or is presumed to be such ; 
on the other hand, interference on the part of the United States in 
their affairs is quickly resented by the Indian governments. They are 
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jealous of the right of autonomy, which they regard as a privilege 
given them by the treaties, and contend strongly against its infringe- 
ment. The United States cannot interfere in tribal matters, and, again, 
the Indian authorities cannot evict or expel intruders. This being 
true, the Territory offers a refuge for criminals, affording a reasonably 
safe and secure hiding-place for those seeking to escape from the law. 
The light-horse or Indian police are hardly more than a travesty, and 
the powers of the deputy United States marshals are necessarily limited. 
In fact, the Indian governments are hopelessly inoperative, and their 
efforts in the cause of law and order are forlorn indeed. 

A law passed by the last Congress and approved March 1, 1895, 
divided the Indian Territory into three judicial districts, and provided 
for the appointment of two judges, clerks, marshals, and other court 
officers in addition to those now in office in the existing court. The 
act further provides that certain criminal laws of Arkansas shall be 
extended to and put in force in Indian Territory, and it also more 
rigidly prohibits the introduction, sale, and giving away therein of any 
intoxicating liquor. This act certainly will be bensdleiad, although it 
may be considered by the Indians as in some respects encroaching 
upon their rights as they interpret them. Meanwhile the Dawes Com- 
mission continues its investigations, and further good may be hoped for 
from its efforts. Only with the aid of our government can the Five 
Tribes attain a satisfactory condition of prosperity : fortunately, Con- 
gress is now fully alive to their needs. 

The Territory is to-day an anomaly, an anachronism. It is, in a 
sense, a No-man’s Land, rich in natural resources, traversed by seven 
railways, and hedged about by powerful States. The cupidity of the 
emigrant must needs be sorely tempted by such a country when it is 
known that it is one to which the occupants have no fee-simple title, 
and which they occupy only by right of sufferance. Allotment of the 
land to those entitled to it would remove many wrongs ; but it should 
be an allotment coupled with a prohibition of alienation for a period of 
years. Such a course would stop unlawful land-grabbing by the whites ; 
the Indian would receive more than he could and vastly more than 
he would utilize; he would be put on an equal footing with the white 
man, and would be stimulated to self-improvement. The good of the 
United States as well as that of Indian Territory demands a change. 


Sooner or later—it is inevitable—the Territory will become open to - 


white settlement ; but let the day be long delayed. Allotment would 
be vastly more difficult to-day than ten years ago, and the difficulties 
will increase with each decade. The Territory has several times been 
reapportioned and the tribal allotments cut down: it should be appor- 
tioned once more for the last time. 

And yet we are told the government can do nothing because of 
treaty stipulations. Have we no right to equalize matters by giving 
to the poor Indian that of which he has been dispossessed, and taking 
from the rich that to which he is not entitled? Are not the Indians 
wards of the state, and should they not have restored to them that of 
which they have been robbed by legal subterfuges? Is the United 
States to be bound by treaties when those treaties have become inoper- 
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ative and work a positive harm? Must the government stand idly by 
when the Territory by reason of its lawlessness has become a menace 
to neighboring States and a disgrace to our civilization? Shall we 
passively see the most needy members of the Five Tribes sink lower 
and lower in the scale of humanity because of old agreements now long 
out of date? 

The conditions intended to be assured to the Indians by these 
treaties are wholly lost to them. The white man is a settler upon 
their lands; civilization has not only encircled them, but has pene- 
trated among them ; the value of their possessions—not to them, but to 
a commercial people—has been fatal to their wished-for isolation ; the 
common ownership in land, the ownership that was satisfactory to 
their forefathers, has by various fictions been used to the ruin of nine- 
tenths of those living to-day; their territory is practically owned and 
controlled by an oligarchy, and without help from Congress the future 
has no promise for them. Their only hope lies in a fair allotment of 
land in severalty, and the fear of personal violence—no idle fear— 
keeps them from openly advocating such a change, for men have been 


shot in the Indian Nation because of less offensive partisanship. 
Allan Hendricks. 


LOVE’S INTERPRETERS. 


IVE me the quill of a lark, 
And dip it in violet dyes, 
That my darling’s ear may hark 
To the song of the bird, and her eyes 
The soul of the flower surprise. 


Find me an ocean shell 
On the strand of eternity, 

That her heart may catch the swell 
Of that soundless, shoreless sea, 
Love’s ebbless tide in me. 


Stay me a ray of light 
As it flashes from sky to earth ; 
Let a tear-drop bar its flight, 
That she may read love’s worth 
In a rainbow’s beauteous birth. 


Fetch me the bough of the tree 
Where Robin woke the day : 

It shall flood with ecstasy 
Her heart, and May, sweet May, 
Shall bourgeon there 


Gilbert Ives. 
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72 recrudescence of the interest in genealogy and ancestry in this 

democratic age-end is to many students of social conditions an 
inexplicable symptom of the times, especially so as it manifests itself 
in its most acute form in this country, where equality was first formu- 
lated as a political dogma, and where it grew gradually into a social 
dogma as well. To be sure, titles of nobility are still very rare among 
us (the only American with an American title of whom history wots 
was “ Prince Hal” Van Buren), but since the civil war we have raised 
—— of ancestry by thousands,—men who boast, with Dr. 

olmes, three generations done in oil. The windows of our stationers 
are filled with heraldic devices; we have pursuivants-at-arms and 
genealogists, and carriages without armorial bearings or crests are com- 
paratively rare. Burke’s “ Peerage” is in constant demand, and new 
ancestral societies spring up in increasing numbers day by day. We 
are becoming as fastidious regarding aristocracy based upon more or 
less authentic ancestry as an Austrian court functionary, and our 
“society fiction” teems with American descendants of Norman con- 
querors, armorial bearings, crests, and devices, and is pervaded by an 
air of chilly exclusiveness that far surpasses its English originals. It 
seems, indeed, as if the air of democratic countries were most “ aristo- 
cratizing” in its effects. There is no haughtier aristocracy than that of 
Switzerland, and the longing for genealogical honors and coat-armor is 
born in the hearts of most citizens of free countries with the acquisition 
of wealth,—and especially in the hearts of their womankind. Few 
indeed are the self-made men who have the courage to say, with Mar- 
shal Lefévre, “ Moi, je suis un ancétre,” and even then the promise of 
aristocratic pretension is there for the second and third generations. 
Perhaps the phenomenon is only a form of atavism,—a reversion to 
the mental attitude towards the nobility of the aspirant’s immigrant 
ancestors ; and if this be so, there is still hope, for it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that evolution is not steadily progressive, but often neglects 
the present for its ultimate aim. It is more likely, however, that the 
aristocratic instinct has been misjudged by social philosophers, and that 
it should really be classed with the instincts of reproduction and self- 
preservation, as the third decisive factor in the progress of evolution. 
If this be so, mankind will never rest until Burke’s “ Peerage” and 
the “ Almanach de Gotha” have been extended to contain us all; and 
then, indeed, shall we rejoice in the true universal aristocracy that 
short-sighted theorists have mistaken for the ideal democracy,—the era 
of unfailing courtesy and good will, the application of the “You are 
just as wa as I am,” instead of the “I am just as good as you are” 


that is the source of the increasing boorishness of all classes under the 
present dispensation, which succeeds in combining the evils of aris- 
tocracy and democracy while ignoring the virtues of either. 

The desire to be considered “ of good family” is, in an evolutionary 
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sense, a laudable one, but it must be accompanied by a true apprecia- 
tion of the obligations that descent brings, and not merely born of the 
wish to snub your neighbors. To take up the evolution theory again : 
its puzzle is the past, not the future; by analogy we find the aristo- 
cratic-minded more concerned about their ancestors than about their 
descendants, and often as unable to find a solution satisfactory to their 
self-respect without most charitable hypotheses. 

As to the elevating effect of the democratic atmosphere, no better 
proof of it can be found than in the rapidity wherewith foreign-born 
Americans of simple antecedents (and, in general, immigrants the world 
over) discover, once they have been successful in the struggle for exist- 
ence, that they belonged at home to old families, and set up on the 
strength of that discovery pretensions that among their own people 
would have been received with Homeric laughter. This condition 
existed undoubtedly already in colonial days, and may be responsible 
for the fact that all American colonial families are armiger,—which, in 
fact, they have become in the course of time, three generations being 
accepted as sufficient to create a gentleman of ancestry. But in many 
cases, undoubtedly, the armorial bearings were an after-thought, and 
the gentle-born ancestors a myth, created by the influence of prosperity 
and this free air. 

History shows that aristocracy is an instance of the survival of the 
fittest. In the days of personal violence, it was those who could give 
and take the hardest knocks that became the founders of princely 
houses, and Napoleon’s campaigns and England’s colonial wars demon- 
strate that the principle is still valid. But the old conditions, though 
they have not changed at all, have been much modified by circum- 
stances ; and what the man of iron was of yore, the man of gold is 
to-day. The merchant prince, the cotton lord, the Napoleon of finance, 
are the men who give and take the hard knocks in our day, and the 
result is the same. For benefiting themselves, they are rewarded with 
titles and honors abroad, with adulation at home ; and escutcheons still 
mean that their possessors have triumphed in the struggle for life. 
The means employed have changed ; the moated grange and the battle- 
axe have been replaced by the counting-house and the check-book ; but 
the principle remains. Might, not right, is what is worshipped or 
feared to-day as in the times of Richard Plantagenet; the medieval 
conditions have persisted with the medieval attitude of man. So, 
having defeated his enemies, triumphed over difficulties, and acquired 
wealth, which is power, man intrigues for a title in Europe, and drives 
to the stationer’s to order a coat of arms at home; and here, as abroad, 
the descendants of the fittest of earlier generations who are not efficient 
fighters themselves are pushed to the wall by the strong men of the 
day, as has been the case since feudalism was born of the Dark Ages. 
A poor aristocracy can persist only in a poor country like Germany, 
where, moreover, the military system fosters it by supplying it with its 
hereditary occupation, soldiering. But in a mercantile nation the poor 
aristocrat disappears to make vie » for a new aristocracy that has won 


the favors of the golden calf. And so it has always been, for it is a 
historical fact that a certain medieval English peer was deprived of 
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his rank because he did not have the means to uphold its dignity with 
lavish display. 

The emblem of wealth, it may be said without exaggeration, is a 
coat of arms. Heraldry is also called in to decorate the cafés and ball- 
rooms of our fashionable hotels, but such use of the science is profane 
in the eyes of all true aristocrats, especially when they are of recent self- 
creation. Now, heraldry is an occult science, with a hieratic language 
of its own and a remarkable menagerie, and its meaning is not under- 
standed of the layman. The proud possessor of a coat of arms grace- 
fully described by the learned pursuivant as “on a field gules, a fess 
or,” for instance, will say that it is “a red shield with a gold stripe across 
it in the middle,” and never dream that that golden stripe is the symbol 
of a sword-belt of honor awarded for some doughty deel of derring-do. 
This same layman will believe that the possession of that same coat of 
arms is an evidence of his noble origin ; and here again the pursuivant- 
at-arms will be wiser than he. The belief that the possession of ar- 
morial bearings indicates noble descent is as wide-spread as it is un- 
founded. Such bearings were the right of the bowrgeois even in the 
Middle Ages. For instance, towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
Charles V. of France granted to the citizens of Paris the privileges 
enjoyed by the nobility of the land, said privileges including, of course, 
the right to bear coat-armor. This liberality inevitably gave birth to 
grave abuses, which Charles VIII. vainly tried to suppress. Charles 
X., Henri III., and Henri IV. sent forth many edicts against the un- 
authorized assumption of armorial bearings by rich bourgeois, but the 
evil—if evil it can be called—could not be stopped. Louis XIITI.’s 
juge darmes, whose duty it was to prosecute those claiming armorial 
bearings without being entitled to them, was equally unsuccessful ; and 
Saint-Simon tells us that in the days of Louis XIV. “si sur ce point on 
dat tout tolérer, les usurpateurs n’avaient d’autre peine que la raillerie 
publique.” But the Sun-King, who was in constant need of funds, 
invented an ingenious scheme to profit by the vanity of his subjects. 
In August, 1696, he ordered a tax to be placed on armorial bearings, 
the receipt in full forming a guarantee, of course, that the holder was 
legally entitled to the escutcheon for which he had paid. It is equally 
natural that researches were not made and embarrassing questions not 
asked, the aim being to include, not to exclude, the greatest number pos- 
sible of people willing to pay freely for the gratification of their vanity. 
Louis XIV., by the way, by issuing the famous Edict of Nantes, pro- 
vided this country with a part of its aristocracy ; Cromwell nobly did 
his share, and the ill-fated Dutch West India Company unconsciously 
founded another aristocracy on these shores. 

Comparatively speaking, the abuses of heraldry and genealogy are 
almost as great in Europe as in this country; but, owing to the fact 
that European countries—even the most democratic—are still aristo- 
cratic to the core, the abuse does not seem so flagrant as in America. 
The result of the French Revolution was a new nobility,—a tiers-état 
that, the moment it was freed, longed for the honors of those it had 
beheaded, and succeeded in obtaining them. The great benefits of the 
mighty upheaval seem to have proved Dead Sea fruit on the parching 
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lips of Europe’s poor; it has been said that “1a Révolution est 4 re- 
faire.’ England, that “ republic with a hereditary president,” devoutly 
worships a lord, and Austria and Germany are frankly feudal. But 
even among the nobility of Europe the number of families possessing 
documentary evidence of their feudal origin is comparatively small. 
Historic names abound that cannot be connected with their original 
owners except by strong drafts upon the imagination, and during the 
last two centuries—especially in England—the caste of nobles has been 
constantly renewed and enlarged by the admission to the ranks of 
new blood, mostly of plebeian origin. Louis X VIII.’s amiability in 
allowing claims to patents of nobility by people who declared that 
their papers had been destroyed during the Revolution is notorious ; 
and the unreliability of Burke’s genealogies is perfectly well known to 
all serious students of the science. His pedigrees have even enriched 
the English language with a new expression,—“ genealogical window- 
dressing.” On the other hand, the number of non-noble families in 
Europe entitled to armorial bearings is very great, embracing the well- 
known untitled county families of England as well as the patrician 
merchant-families of the Hansa towns. 

A coat of arms, then, even when it has been in a family for cen- 
turies, is no guarantee of noble descent, and it may not be out of place 
here to add a few words about the tokens of nobility in heraldry. 
Virtually there is only one,—the casque, which differs for every mie, 
from the sovereign to the gentleman of ancestry. The prevalent idea 
that a coronet forming part of a crest indicates the former rank of the 
family to which it belongs is utterly erroneous. Coronets so used are 
of comparatively modern origin, and seem almost to prove the reverse, 
—being the results, again, of vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself 
and misses its aim. 

In these democratic days the abuse of heraldic emblems runs riot 
unrestrained. 

“Captain Osborne, indeed,’ ” said the General, when Becky Sharp 
introduced poor, vain George Osborne to him. “ Any relation to the 
L— Osbornes ?” 

“We bear the same arms,’ George said, as indeed was the fact ; 
Mr. Osborne having consulted with a herald in Long Acre, and picked 
the L—— arms out of the peerage when he set up his carriage, fifteen 
years before.” 

Since Thackeray wrote, we have made rapid advances, and now, 
far more than in the days of the Iron Duke, the rich consider it part 
of their new estate to decorate their silver, their stationery, and their 
carriages with armorial bearings. In European countries, to be sure, 
Saint-Simon’s “raillerie publique” still restrains them to some extent, 
and in Germany and Austria, t believe, there are still existing certain 


laws on the subject; but, on the whole, in their worship of money 
(which is power) people are apt to overlook these little weaknesses in 
fellow-beings with excellent chefs and wondrous wine-cellars and of 
unbounded hospitality : they smile in their sleeves, discreetly, or behind 
Croesus’s back. They even ignore such little contre-temps as the fact 
that the Vicomte du Val des Epinettes (to borrow from Max O’Rell) 
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is known at the éat civil simply as M. Duval ; which does not prevent 
the bride’s mother, of course, from sending out the wedding invitations 
with M. Duval’s more imposing adopted name. How easy it is to 
find armorial bearings when one is intent on doing so, is best indi- 
cated: by the fact that Rietstap’s “ Armorial Général”—a work that 
includes American as well as European families—contains over one 
hundred thousand names. As to genealogy, that has been tangled up 
in this country beyond unravelling by the strange liberties taken with 
its name. Where no respectable male ancestor can be found, maternal 
i noe are freely used. It sometimes seems as if matriarchy had 

n introduced among us. A man is the descendant of his mother’s 
maternal grandmother, if it suits his purpose, and not of his father and 
his father’s father: the Salic law is freely ignored whenever it seems 
genealogically desirable. ‘Thus we have “ Americans of Royal Descent” 
and a bewildering array of “ given” names, intended to impart the 
aristocratic stamp when it is lacking in a bourgeois patronymic. 

The number of people with ancestral pretensions is growing at a 
bewildering pace with our material prosperity, and it actually seems as 
if in the near future every man who has struggled to the top will make 
of himself a gentleman of ancestry, if not a descendant of great nobles. 
It may be that armorial bearings will in time come to share the fate of 
the swan, which has fallen from its high estate as a privilege of the 
nobility, to become the delicacy of the Ghetto. But it is more likely 
that when Mr. Howells’s ideal of equality has become a reality, the 
ladies at the famous daily after-dinner flow of wit will gather in cliques, 
. and refuse to associate with others because, under the old régime, the 
latter’s grandfathers were simply cobblers, who did not even possess a 


coat of arms. 
Adriaan Schade van Westrum. 
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“AT OT as much local matter as there should be,” said Wallace, the 
editor, as he stood over the forms of his paper and drummed 

with a make-up rule against the stone. 

“T can give you an item,” said Haggerty, the printer, shifting his 
long legs ed distributing dead bourgeois. 

“Good! What is it?” 

“The ‘ Red Front’ will close up Saturday night and move over to 
Jimtown.” 

“Oh, Lord! There goes another advertiser.” 

“And the ‘Tin Tunnel’ was abandoned yesterday. Joyce says 
there isn’t any more gold there than there is in his hat.” 

“Do you want me to pubiish treason? The Deep Gulch Courier 
shall never admit that a mine has failed to pay.” 

“ And Brindley Rann is going to move his faro lay-out to Bolivar 
on Monday.” 


— 
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“ Haggerty, you are a positive blessing in disguise,—rather too well 
disguised, in fact. You can get more items that I don’t want to print — 
than any reporter I ever saw. Have you nothing that reflects credit 
upon Deep Gulch ?” 

“Naw,” growled Haggerty, with an old printer’s pessimism. 
“ Deep Gulch is dying—or dead. You better follow the rest of them, 
and get out with your printing-office.” 

“Oh, surely these other mines are solid. The malcontents will 
all move back again. The Trolley and the Empire will never close 
down. I wrote an item about them myself this week.” 

“ Just two Chinamen working in the Trolley,” rejoined Haggerty, 
searching for an r in the a box. “ And as for the Empire, the super- 
intendent is making a bluff. He knows there is no pay dirt there.” 

“Then, by the mass, I’ll quit the town, too, and move over to Jim- 
town before any other paper gets a start there.” 

And yet Wallace hated to leave Deep Gulch. He had come here 
with the first of them, and had insisted through columns and columns 
of leaded type that this was the real El Dorado. He had believed it 
himself. Editors must be optimists, of necessity. Still, he would not 
be the last to move. He planned while working off the papers that 
night on his Washington press how he could straighten up affairs and 
get out easily. 

While he and Haggerty were folding the papers and addressing 
them to their two hundred subscribers, the door opened, and in walked 
a very well dressed gentleman. 

He was a stranger, possibly an advertising agent. Wallace greeted 
him civilly ; Haggerty would have called it cordially. 

“Proprietor in?” asked the stranger. He gave an impression of - 
prompt, ecisive manner. 

allace confessed ownership. 

“T want to talk with you privately.” 

That was new. The editor looked about his one small room in 
perplexity. Haggerty helped him out by reaching for the sprinkling- 
can. ‘I'll get some water,” he said, and vanished. 

“Tm from New York. I’m secretary of the Empire Mining Com- 
pany. They tell me most of the mines here are p wien down; not 
paying anything.” 

“Yes, so I hear,” assented the editor. 

“ Business-men pulling up and going to Jimtown.” 

“ Yes 3 D’ve about concluded to go there myself, before any other 
paper——’ 

“T don’t want you to do it.” 

“No?” 

“No. What will you take to stay right here, and run your paper 
all winter ?—run it wide open, fill it with items, crowd it with adver- 
tisements and reports of new diggings, arrivals, fights, big finds, new 
understand. How much ?” 

“Why, there are none of those things happening.” 


“T didn’t ask you to make them happen. Just report them.” 
“Oh, I see.” 


; 
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“Yes, I thought you would.” 

“You want your mine boomed.” 

“Certainly. I want to unload a little Empire stock down in New 
York if I can.” 

“ What’ll you give?” 

“A hundred a week.” 

“For how long?” 

“ Till March.” 

“T’ll go you.” 

They traded. The secretary paid one week’s wages on the spot, 
and promised a check every Monday for three months, Haggerty 
came back with the water, and found Wallace radiant. They went 
out that night and tried their luck at a farewell throw in Brindley 
Rann’s place. But Brindley knew he was going to quit Deep Gulch 
in a day or two, so they lost. 

One by one the houses—some of lumber, some of canvas, some 
of both materials combined—folded their wings and withdrew bodily. 
The street became more and more an empty hill-side every day. 
Saloons, groceries, gambling-rooms, and dry-goods emporiums were 
loaded on freighters’ wagons—goods, walls, roofs, and windows—and 
hauled away from Deep Gulch. 

Nothing was left but the big double house that had been hotel an 
gambling-room and hardware-store all in one, and the little pine print- 
ing-office, of all the buildings that Deep Gulch had boasted six months 
before. Yet the Courier never confessed it. Reading the columns of 
that veracious sheet, one was astounded at the bustling, not to say 
seething, condition of municipal affairs. 

I wish I had space to copy the items. There was a quarrel in the 
city council over opening a new street; a letter from “ Vox Populi” 
condemning the councilmen for favoritism in letting the contract for 
the sewer; the arrival of Piper’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company with 
four mules and four Markses; half a column of births and weddings, 
and another half of an accident in the Strawboard mine,—an industry 
which had no earthly existence. 

“Good story, that gun-fight you described,” grinned Haggerty, as 
he rattled the untruthful types into his stick. 

Wallace thanked him. 


“ Might report a lawsuit.” 
“Good thing!” exclaimed the editor, and wrote half a column 


about the crowds at the court-room and the cheers when the accused 
woman was acquitted. Then he grew boastful in the declaration that 
the Masonic temple, “ now nearing completion,” laid over anything in 
Jimtown, or any other city of twice the size in Idaho. 

Big finds in the Rabbit mine, bigger still in the Empire, good 
reports from the Snowbank diggings, better still from the Eclipse, — 
these were vagrant items scattered through the pages. 

Wallace “made up” and put the forms on the press; Haggerty 
“rolled” for him, and they printed four copies,—two for the secretary 
of the Empire Mining Company in New York, one for a foreign 
advertiser, and one for the files. 
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That was the extent of the issue; and when they had “ worked it 
off,” Haggerty washed the type with concentrated lye, and threw it in 


in. 

There was no post-office in Deep Gulch; it had vanished with the 
vanishing business. There was not a single resident beside these two 
men and a half-breed who slept in the double house next door and 
hunted for a living. Every week Wallace walked the ten miles to 
Jimtown, mailed the three copies of his paper, paying full rates to 
keep the secret, received his check at the post-office, cashed it, bought 
supplies for him and Haggerty, and then walked home again. He 
st to say grimly it was an excellent time to gather items. 

And every week the secretary of that Empire Mining Company 
opened the papers in his office at New York, destroyed the wrappers, 
and showed his friends how the mine was booming. 

Along toward spring Wallace saw from the Tetters accompanying 
his remittances that the secretary had about “ unloaded,” and he made 
arrangements to pull out as soon as his contract was ended. Haggerty 
wanted him to throw it up and follow the star of empire; but the 
editor was too honest a man. Besides, the business was paying. 

One day they saw a man prospecting up at the mouth of the 
— Trolley mine. Presently he came down, and entered the 
office. 

“First to come and last to leave, eh?” he remarked, laughing, as 
he regarded the material with an expert eye. 

“Well, last to leave, anyway,” said Wallace, not very proudly. 
“ Been prospecting ?” 

“Yes. I rather like the looks of things up there on the hill.” 

“ Lots of gold been taken out of there.” ; 

“ Lots more to take out yet,” rejoined the stranger. 

It was not for the Courier to contradict that statement. The 
_ stranger toyed with the standing type in that easy way that proves 

acquaintance, 

“ Haven’t much use for a paper here, have you ?” he asked. 

“No; I would sell.” 

“ What will you take?” 

“ What’ll you give?” 

He made an offer, and Wallace traded, possession to be given the 
Ist of March. After the papers had been signed the stranger went 
over to Jimtown and got the money. Wallace and Haggerty both 
thought they were inadream. The stranger hung around that Trolle 
claim, digging, washing, cutting timbers. One day he came down wit 
some specimens, and showed them. Wallace had become something 
of an expert. He knew they held gold. He regretted selling, but he 
went away with the end of winter and drifted up to Boisé City, where 
he put his money in the Miners’ Bank and took cases on the Herald. 

Haggerty put what money he could raise in the faro banks, and 
“subbed” on an afternoon paper. 

One day in August Wallace saw a man in the restaurant with a 
copy of the Courier in his pocket. Now, an ex-publisher, seeing his 
paper folded with the title out, may ask any one possessing it to sur- 
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render, though it be the angel Gabriel. And this was not. This was 
a very accommodating, not to say friendly, fellow who was glad to 
form a new acquaintance. 

“So you used to run the Courier ?” he asked, after they had taken 
a drink together. “ Well, I run it now.” 

“Oh, you bought it of——” 

“No. He bought it for me. You see, I was on the inside. I 
knew there was gold in the Trolley and all along that gulch, and that 
a rush would come the minute the truth was told. So I bought the 
paper, and boomed her where she would do the most good.” 

“ And did the rush come?” Wallace swallowed that reference to 
“the truth.” 

The stranger frowned a very good imitation of a thunder-cloud, and 
replied, “ Filled the gulch from Sage Run to Honeycomb Rock.” 

“ You don’t tell me !” 

Those names were regretfully familiar. 

“ Main Street runs right up the hill. Morris & Swan put in a new 
stamp-mill the other day. That’s five in six months.” 

“You amaze me.” 

“Bought a lot for fifty case last May, and sold it in June for a 
hundred.” 

“ Well! well!” 

‘“‘Dan McCarty elected mayor last Monday, and——” 

“ Not Dan McCarty of Indianapolis ?” , 

‘“‘ That’s the man.” 

Wallace was trembling with excitement. 

“ Why, I’ve known him for twenty years.” . 

“You have? Well, he’s mayor.” 

’ “ How things have changed !” 

“Changed! Well, I guess yes. Little too fast for me. I’m 
looking about for something nearer civilization. Don’t hanker after 
frontier journalism more than six months at a time.” 

‘Pays, don’t it?” 

“Well, I’ve taken out enough to buy an interest in the Herald 
here. Pays that well.” 

“Who bought your office?” 

“?Tisn’t sold. I own the Courier.” 

“ Would you sell it?” 

“Yes, if I got my price.” 

“ How much ?” 

The prosperous proprietor named a figure. Wallace won a con- 
cession of half a hundred, and they made a bargain, taking another 
drink to bind it. Wallace always did like that Deep Gulch country. 
He drew his cash from the Miners’ Bank, paid it down, giving a 
mortgage on the Courier plant for the balance, and threw up his cases 
on the Herald. 

He hunted up Haggerty, bought a pair-of burros, loaded one with 
a camp outfit, and they left Boisé City on their pilgrimage. 

“Tell Mayor McCarty I’ll be down in a week or two,” said the 
stranger as he gave them good-by. “No, give him a note for me.” 
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And he scribbled on the leaf of a memorandum-book, tore it out, 
sealed it, and gave it to Wallace. ‘Then they took another drink and 
shook hands for the fifteenth time, parting solemnly. ae 

Four days Haggerty and Wallace climbed up hills for the monoto- 
nous pleasure of climbing down again. Four nights they rolled them- 
selves in dusty blankets and slept the sleep of the hopeful. Hour by 
hour they hammered the stubborn little burros, but could not make 
them trot; met Indian squaws riding straddle on dejected ponies ; 
forded streams where the current was swift and treacherous ; and then 
they came at sundown to the crossing of Sage Run. 

“Seems to me we ought to see the lights of the city,” said Hag- 
a Well, he said the main street runs up the hill, instead of across, 
you know,” was Wallace’s reply. ; 

They crept along the bank, but the burros would not take to the 
water in the darkness. So they rolled themselves in their blankets for 
a final camp, and swore they would eat breakfast at the best hotel in 
the morning. 

When the coyotes barked, just before daybreak, Haggerty arose 
and climbed a height that towered above Sage Run and dominated the 
whole cafion where Deep Gulch lay. There he lighted his pipe, and 
waited for sunrise. When it came, he threw pebbles down at the 
sleeping burros till their braying waked the editor. 

“Come up here,” called Haggerty ; and Wallace hastened to him. 
As he reached the summit, he flashed one look along that empty cafion, 
then staggered, and sank down on the stones. He recovered, and 
looked again. 

There was no stamp-mill. There was no store. There was not 
even a saloon from Sage Run to the very apex of Honeycomb Rock. 
The double house had vanished, and the shanty which sheltered the 
printing-office in old days was all that was left of the metropolis. 

Wallace opened the letter addressed to the mayor, unfolded the 
scrap of paper, and read : 


“DeaR Mr. WALLACE,—Maybe you can unload on some one 
else. It’s the only way to make journalism pay in the provinces. If 
you ever meet Mayor McCarty, tell him how good a turn the mention 
of his name served me. And send me a copy of the Courier with 
your salutatory. Good-by.” 


That was all. 
Le Roy Armstrong. 


LIFE’S SONG. 


| WOULD not live too long. Too many years 
Are just too many stanzas in life’s song: 
However sweet the first, men’s wearied ears 


Turn from the last. I would not live too long. 
Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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THE SIXTH SENSE. 


FTER nine years of careful, systematic, and > investi- 
gation, I am prepared to affirm that, besides the five senses, 
sight, smell, taste, touch, and hearing, certain animals have yet an- 
other sense, the sense of locality, or of direction, commonly called the 
“homing instinct.” This remarkable function of the mind is not an 
instinct any more than the sense of sight or smell is an instinct, but is, 
on the contrary, a true sense, for I have demonstrated, by actual experi- 
ment, that it has a centre in the brains (ganglia) of some of the animals 
possessing it, just as the other five senses have their centres. And, 
since this centre has been found in certain creatures, and that, too, in 
creatures very low in the scale of animal life, it is reasonable to infer 
that it is present in the brains (ganglia) of all those animals which 
evince the so-called “ homing instinct.” 

In the process of civilization certain of the five senses in man be- 
come dulled and blunted ; thus, the sense of smell in the Philippine 
Islander is much more acute than it is in the civilized European; and 
what is true of the sense of smell is also true of the other senses, save 
that of touch. This last sense seems to be much more acute in civil-+ 
ized man than it is in savages. This, for certain psychical reasons, 
unnecessary to detail here, is a necessary result of evolutionary growth 
and development. 

As . as I have been able to learn, a research — 
history, the anthropoid apes do not show that they possess the sense 
of in degree: thus we see that the immediate 
ancestors of pithecoid man had already begun to lose this sense, which 
in man (homo sapiens) is entirely wanting, and the absence of which 
should not be a matter of surprise in the slightest degree, but rather a 
result that should be expected. 

Evidences of this sixth sense are to be observed in animals of ex- 
ceedingly low organization. On one occasion, while studying a water- 
louse, I saw the little creature swim to a hydra, pluck off one of its 
buds, then swim a short distance away and take shelter behind a small 
bit of mud, where it proceeded to devour its tender morsel. In a short 
while, much to my surprise, the louse again swam to the hydra, again 
procured a bud, and again swam back to its hiding-place: this occurred 
three times during the hour I had it under observation. The louse 
probably discovered the hydra the first time by accident ; but when it 
swam back to the source of its food-supply the second time and then 
returned again to its sheltering bit of mud, it clearly evinced conscious 
memory of route and sense of direction. 

The common garden-snail is a homing animal, and will always re- 
turn to a inal spot after it has made an excursion in pursuit of 
food. In front of my dwelling there is a brick wall capped by a stone 
coping ; the overhanging edge of this coping forms a moist, cool home 
in summer for hundreds of snails. Last summer I took six of these 
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creatures, and, after marking their shells with a paint of gum arabic 
and oxide of zinc, set them free on the lawn some distance away from 
the wall. In the course of time four of them returned to their homes 
beneath the stone coping; the other two were probably destroyed by 
blackbirds, numbers of which I noticed during the day feeding on the 
lawn. 

The centre of the sixth sense (sense of direction) in snails is located 
at the base of the cephalic ganglion: this ganglion lies immediately 
between and below the “horns,” and is composed of several circum- 
scribed and well-marked accumulations or corpuscles of nerve-cells and 
nerve-filaments. The centre of the sixth sense can easily be destroyed 
without inflicting injury on the cireumjacent sense-centres. Whenever 
this is done the snail loses its sense of direction and locality, and cannot 
find its way back to its home when it is carried therefrom and deposited 
among new surroundings. It is not killed by the mutilation, for I 
have seen marked snails, in which the centre of the sixth sense had 
been destroyed, alive and apparently in good health several weeks 
after having undergone this operation ; they found temporary homes 
wherever they chanced to be. 

The limpet, a distant relation of the snail, is likewise a homing 
animal, and invariably returns to its home after journeys in search 
of sustenance. Lieutenant L——, an officer in the English navy, once 
told me that he had repeatedly had specimens of these animals under 
observation for months at a time, and that they always had particular 
spots, generally depressions in rocks, which they regarded as homes, 
and to which they would always return. Romanes, the Euglish biolo- 

ist and naturalist, makes a like statement in his “ Mental Evolution 
in Animals,” 

Some beetles have the homing sense highly developed: thus, in 
the Mammoth Cave the blind beetle (Adelops) has its particular home, 
and will always return to it when it is set free at considerable distances 
away. Notwithstanding the fact that these beetles are blind and that 
continuous darkness reigns in this immense cavern, they have periods 
of rest corresponding with the diurnal rest-periods of kindred species 
living in daylight; hence it is an easy matter to study their habits at 
home and abroad. I have frequently marked these beetles and then 
freed them some distance away from their domiciles; they hid them- 
selves at once beneath some stone or clod of clay, but as soon as they 
recovered from the fright incident to their capture they would start 
towards home, and would not stop, if left unmolested, until they ar- 
rived at their particular and individual abodes. At first these animals 
are impelled by their sixth sense alone, but as soon as they arrive 
among familiar surroundings memory comes to their aid. The blind 
Adelops rarely roams farther than sixty feet from its home: in per- 
forming an experiment this fact should be remembered. 

The agile flea is another “ homesteader :” if it be marked, its favor- 
ite resting-place on a dog or a cat can easily be determined. After 
feeding, it will invariably return to a certain spot in order to enjoy its 
nap in peace, for, strange as it may seem, fleas are good sleepers and 
require quite an amount of slumber. Apropos of the flea, not very 
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long ago I witnessed a little comedy in which two fleas were the actors. 
I was observing a sleeping flea with a low-power lens, when suddenly 
another flea crawled into view beneath the glass. She soon discovered 
the slumberer, and stopped short, seemingly in deep thought ; then she 
crept to within an inch of the sleeper, gave a quick leap, and landed 
squarely upon her back. She clasped the recumbent flea with her hind 
legs, and then proceeded to rub her head vigorously with her dis- 
engaged forelegs; she then sprang aside and disappeared in the long 
hair of the dog’s back, closely pursued by the thoroughly aroused and 
greatly en victim of her malicious sport. 

Ants are, of the entire insect world, probably the most gifted home- 
finders. Time and again have I tested them in this, sometimes taking 
them what must have been to these little creatures enormous distances 
from their nests before freeing them. Of course the ants experimented 
with were marked, otherwise I could not have watched them success- 
fully. When an ant is taken into new surroundings and set free, it at 
first runs here and there and everywhere. As soon, however, as it 
regains its equanimity and recovers from its fright, it turns towards 
home. At first it proceeds slowly, every now and then climbing tall 
blades of grass and from these high places viewing the surrounding 
country in search of landmarks. As soon as it arrives among scenes 
partially familiar to it, it ceases to climb grass-blades or weeds, and 
accelerates its pace. When it arrives among well-known and accus- 
tomed surroundings it runs along at its utmost speed, and fairly races 
into its nest. 

The burying beetle has a regular abode to which it invariably re- 
turns after performing the offices of mortician to some defunct bird, 
beast, or reptile. This insect grave-digger, by the way, is remarkably 
expert at its business, and will bury a frog or a bird in a very short 
time. As soon as it has buried the dead animal and deposited its eggs, 
it returns to its domicile beneath some log or stone. 

Some snakes are also exceedingly domestic and have their regular 
dens, to which they resort on occasions. ‘The sixth sense seems to be 
rather highly developed in them, for they can find their way back to 
their dens from great distances. I have had under observation for the 
past three years a garden-snake, locally known as a “spreading viper ;” 
this snake was brought to me by a friend when it was only a foot long, 
so I have known her (for it is a female) ever since her infancy. Owing 
to some antenatal accident, this reptile has a malformed head, so that 
I can readily recognize her at the distance of fifteen, twenty, or even 
thirty feet. Last year she reared her first brood of young, which I 
was fortunate enough to see with her on several occasions. Her den 
is on my lawn; and in the autumn of last year she conducted her 
brood to it, where they hibernated until the spring. If I remember 
correctly, on the 29th of March she came out of her den accompanied 
by a dozen of her progeny, all but four (two pairs) of which I killed. 
Snakes subserve a very useful purpose in the economy of nature, but 
it is well to keep them within limits, for when very numerous they 
become dangerous to young birds, especially after they have passed the 
second year. I had read somewhere that if a snake were deprived of 
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her young she would search for them; in order to determine if this 
were true, I took two of the young snakes and placed them on the 
pavement some fifty feet from the den; I then retired to some little 
distance and awaited events. I called my ice-man’s attention to the 
experiment (he had just driven in to deliver ice), and, much to his 
surprise as well as my own, in a very few moments we saw the mother- 
snake crawl out on the pavement and carefully examine her dead young. 

With the exception, possibly, of the anthropoid apes, the homing 
sense is possessed in a higher or a lower degree by all mammals; this 
is true also of the birds. The well-known exploits of the carrier-pigeon 
are so familiar that they will scarcely need comment. The duck and 
the goose sometimes have this sense very highly developed. I once knew 
a goose to travel back home after being carried in a covered basket for 
the distance of eighteen miles. A drake and a duck, to my certain 
knowledge, travelled back to their old home, a distance of nine miles, 
after having been transported by railway. Instances of home-return- 
ings in dogs, cats, horses, etc., are of such common occurrence that I 
hardly need call attention to them : the following instance is so unique, 
however, that I will give it. 

In the fall of 1861, a gentleman of Vincennes, Indiana, visited his 
father at Lebanon, Kentucky; when he started to return home, his 
father gave him a yoke of young steers, which he drove, via Louisville, 
to Vincennes. Shortly after his arrival the steers made their escape, 
swam the Ohio at Owensborough, Kentucky, one hundred and sixty 
miles below Louisville, and in a week or so were found, one morning, 
at the gate of their old home at Lebanon. Led by their sixth sense 
alone, these animals had made a journey of several hundred miles 
over a route entirely unknown by them. 

Fishermen are well aware of the fact that certain fish choose lo- 
calities for their lurking-places which they will share with no other 
fish, The black bass, brook-trout, sturgeon, and goggle-eye are fa- 
miliar examples of the fish which have this habit. Some time ago I 
performed the following experiment: I took a black bass from its home 
near a sunken stump, and, after passing a thin, short piece of strong 
thread through the web of its tail and knotting it, replaced it in the 
river two miles below its lurking-place. The next day I saw it in its 
old home, clearly recognizable by the bit of thread, which waved to 


and fro in the clear water as the fish moved its tail. 
James Weir, Jr. 


THE WIND. 


AN IMPRESSION. 


HEW! How it blows! One who has the privilege of living at 
Underledge does not need to go to the top of one of the great 

towers which modern imitators of the builders of Babel are erecting 
in the crowded cities, in order to receive the impressions which he 
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might obtain upon the topmast of a vessel at sea. There is no object 
standing as high as the cottage in the direction of “the Northwest 
wind, Keewaydin,” nearer than four or five miles away, and as it 
ramps and tears around us I am glad that the walls are thick and that 
they are of solid rock. 

No weather-strips have yet been put in place, and the searching 
blast finds its way through the cracks, and sets the draperies to waving. 
I dare not open the doors or windows upon that side of the house, 
lest all the loose articles in the room be sent flying in an inextinguish- 
able flock to the farther corner. The piping is shrill through each 
narrow crevice, and if I venture for a moment to place the eolian 
harp upon the window-ledge with ever so small a crack opened, a 
piercing shriek reproaches me for the inhuman act. The trees along 
the ledge wave and bend with a tumult and a roar like that of the 
stormy ocean beating upon a rugged shore. 

Sitting in the middle of my library, or workshop, or study, the 
“ keeping-room,”—for it is each of these,—all is calm and still. But 
it is as if I were in a tower built upon a rocky headland beside the 
raging sea, and an irrepressible feeling of unrest is compelled by the 
furious onset of the gale. I am reminded of the wild rush of the 
waters on that momentous voyage when I saw the world, as I glanced 
over the sloping deck, leaning against the side of my state-room, and 
supporting myself by the window-frame, warily watching that I might 
escape the mad assaults of my trunk as it charged to and fro and 
threatened to rend me limb from limb if I incautiously stood in its 
way. I could imagine myself the hero of Victor Hugo’s “ Ninety- 
Three,” and my trunk the great gun which is therein represented as 
taking possession of the gun-deck of the ship. 

It was my one outing upon the high seas, and one big boat pitched 
and tossed like a chip upon the surface, alone in the centre of that 
great circle with the mighty deep, nothing but innocent little drops of 
water, profoundly stirred, and erecting its crests high in the face of 
heaven, while great valleys opened between, stretching far away toward 
the horizon. Nothing but air and water, water and air. To be sure, 
the water was three or four miles deep, but then six feet would have 
been enough for me, and to spare. 

What a difference it makes how things are placed! I sit, for 
instance, on the sloping sands, which are warm with the rays of the 
summer sun ; the spent wave dies at my feet, and the pores of the sand 
quickly drink in its briny libation. And yonder a gleeful child plays 
along the shore, the soft cool waters gently lapping its chubby feet and 
white ankles. Then I walk out to meet the siren, and she clasps me 
gently by the knees, and by the waist, and by the shoulders, and I 
yield myself to the caressing touch, and, lying upon the surface, float 
lazily, looking up into the fathomless sea of air above me. And then, 
after but a little while, I glance around, and find that the treacherous 
sea-maiden has borne me away on her bosom, and that the familiar 
shore is fast receding. And with a sudden start I let my feet fall and 
try to touch the bottom, but there is no bottom. And then a sense of 
powerlessness comes over me, and I throw out my arms and breathe 
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uickly, and take in a great gulp of the salty sea. And I realize that 
t am in the arms of a stronger than I, and that I must conquer, if at 
all, by nerve force ; and so T take a great grip with my will, and set 
my teeth, and settle down to a contest of endurance; and so, little by 
little, the land approaches again, with the white sands and the green 
grass and the waving trees, and then my foot catches the solid earth, 
and I know that this world is still my home, with another chance for 
me to act a little part in it. 

Here, it is the viewless air, through which I pass my hand and can 
find nothing. It seems an utter void, through which in the calm sum- 
mer days the gaudy butterflies loiter in their devious flight, and the 
thistledown sails with motionless fibres like an ethereal shuttlecock. 
But yonder, great oaks are bending before it, their branches clashing 
together and here and there breaking and falling to the ground or 
whirling away into the adjoining field. And as it rushes and riots 
about the house, spending its giant strength impotently upon the well- 
laid walls, I think sympathetically of those who go down unto the sea 
in ships, and thank my stars that I am not with them. And away 
_ my memory back to an evening in the Brooklyn Academy of 

usic, and Salvini is playing Lear, the old man buffeted by the 
tides of evil fortune, who will remain for all time as the type of 
those against whom ingratitude has done its worst, but still “every 
inch a king,” who stands out in the storm and wreaks his impotent 
fury in bitter words: ; 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage ! blow! 


And we follow the tragedy to the end, scarcely conscious of the poly- 
glot feature of the performance. Was there ever a more pathetic 

icture than that with which it closed, as the great actor played it, the 
o mourning over the dead Cordelia, dead in the hour of her vindi- 
cation? I trow not. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” 
But at length it has spent its fury, and as it subsides to a gentle mur- 
mur, still issuing from those distant hills, and the sun is setting, I am 
fain in thought at least to go to meet it, for I remember again that this 
is the wind of destiny ; for : 


Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the homewind, 
Of the northwest wind, Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the on of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 
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A’ the end of an ocean voyage the perceptive faculties are almost 

as eager as the stomach. Not only does every sensation have a 
freshness and keenness that come very near to emotion, but the differ- 
ences between the old country and the new country, between the things 
seen and the things remembered, are defined with exceptional clearness. 
To the London-bound American, for instance, there is something de- 
cidedly strange and stimulating about the rugged Cornish coast, the 
Isle of Wight, the chalk cliffs, Dover, Deal Beach, the red, rotund 
pilot taken aboard at the entrance to the Channel, the anchored men-of- 
war, and the dark-red sails and fantastic steering gear of the little craft 
in the broad and hazy Thames estuary. The dignified and deliberate 
sanitary and revenue officials who board the vessel at Gravesend, the 
solemn train guards, the stone bridges, firm roadbeds, heavily turfed 
cuts, and ivy-grown tool-houses of the railway, the lush greensward, 
plump hedges, stocky trees, and stone and brick dwellings, seen from 
the train windows, also surprise and interest him. For from Land’s 
End to London there are a maturity, solidity, order, and repose about 
the life and landscape, at widest variance with the immaturity, supple- 
ness, unkemptness, and nervousness of the life and landscape of 
America. Smoky air and sooty bricks give London itself an appear- 
ance of solidity and age even in its newest parts. And, thanks to slow 
movement, leisurely utterance, and undulating accent, the life of the 
city has repose (so far as such a quality may be predicated of a great 
city); repose that is disgustingly sodden and stupid wherever poverty 
prevails, but nevertheless repose. 

Six things especially strike the American just arrived in London. 
They are the omnibus, the barmaid, the “bobby” (policeman), “ Tommy 
Atkins,” the tall hat, and the pipe; and by these six things—institu- 
tions if you will—a large part of the difference between English and 
American life is revealed. 

The omnibus is a vehicle in which the average Londoner wabbles 
slowly but contentedly from place to place. What are a few minutes 
more or less here or there to him? Surely not a thing worth making 
a great fuss about. He does not hurry; what is more, he does not 
mean to be made to hurry. The elevated road, the trolley-car, or, it is 
to be hoped, some better means of transit, will come to London, as to 
the rest of the world, by the natural course of events. Meantime, 
since there is the cab for emergencies, the omnibus will do. The 
London omnibus denotes leisureliness in locomotion alone, but it may 
well be made to stand, in this connection, for a leisurely performance 
of most of the functions of life. 

For centuries, large numbers of respectable Englishwomen have 
been proprietors of public houses and servers of drinks therein ; still 
more, perhaps, have been keepers of stalls and shops for the sale of all 
kinds of wares. The barmaid, then, has a double significance, as show- 
ing, first, that there is little or no disgrace connected with the liquor 
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traffic, and, second, that women not in any sense “new women” play a 
large part in the every-day affairs of the business world. 

The London “bobby” bespeaks pure municipal politics, one of 
England’s most substantial blessings. It is because he has about him 
something of the appearance of a gentleman and does not belie the 
appearance that he strikes an American strangely ; and it is because 

litics are pure that he is something of a gentleman. Where all 

inds of public service are considered honorable, and policemen are 
not the vulgar henchmen of vulgar politicians, the personnel of the 
force is easily made respectable and easily kept so. Ordinarily defer- 
ential and obliging to a marked degree, the “bobby” can be brave, 
even brutal, under stress. He is, in a word, the incarnation of the 
uncompromising Anglo-Saxon manliness that (Heaven be thanked !) 
persists in spite of the enervating influences of these commercial times, 
and finds its complete account in the maxim of Kipling’s hero, “ Hit 
a man an’ help a woman, an’ ye can’t be far wrong anyways.” 

Tommy Atkins, with his bantam strut, scarlet jacket, whipstick 
cane, rakish cap, plastered hair, and train of female adorers, would be 
the funniest sight of London if he were not the grandest. Tommy 
Atkins represents the military glory of Great Britain. That one 
stupendous fact crowds out all humorous suggestion. To see him ever 
so casually is to recall Lucknow and Balaklava. It is to understand 
why the English flag is hated, pees but respected the world over, 

as well as why a citizen of England, however completely he may. have 

cast in his lot with another nation, is loath to renounce his political 
allegiance to his own. It is to ponder Canada, India, Australia, and 
the islands of the sea. It is to have ringing in one’s ears the three- 
fold formula of the British Empire,—conquest, colonization, civiliza- 
tion. Tommy Atkins, funny Tommy Atkins, is the flesh-and-blood 
symbol of militant nationality. 

The tall hat, paradoxical as it may seem, indicates simplicity. 
There is real freedom in permanent conventionalities; they simplify 
life wonderfully. Fashion implies shifting conventionalities, and it is 
fashion that enslaves. It is the necessity, in America, of varying the 
style of our raiment every season and every year that plays hob with 
our independence and our incomes. The conventional tall hat does 
duty in London the year round and year after year. The dress coat, 
also, is de rigueur to a far greater extent than with us. Because it is 
de rigueur, it is as much a matter of course as shoes and stockings, and 
just as little hampering to independence. Like the tall hat, it is good 
for season after season. Nor is it undemocratic. Where clothes are as 
cheap as they are in London, any man likely to go where dress is con- 
sidered at all can afford to have a dress coat,—will, in fact, save mone 
in the long run by having one. It may be true, as is often asserted, 
that American men are the best-dressed men in the world. It is pos- 
sible, nevertheless, to dress properly in London at a much smaller 
expense of money, time, and thought than in New York or any other 
large American city; not so much because clothing is cheaper in 
London, as because practically complete insistence on a few things is 
far less burdensome than a partial or shifting insistence on many 
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things. The simplicity of English dress is, by itself, a fact of trivial 
interest, but the simple English life of which simple dress is only one 
expression is a fact of wide-reaching interest. 

The pipe, own brother to the traditional beef and ale of Old Eng- 
land, typifies solid comfort, and there is nothing on which an English- 
man insists quite so strenuously as solid comfort. It is this insistence 
which is responsible, in part at least, for his regarding his house as his 
castle, and fortifying it accordingly by hedges, high walls, and difficult 
approaches. Wherever he goes, he carries with him this right to 
privacy which he deems indispensable to solid comfort. Nothing, for 
instance, would disgust him more effectually than the vulgar publicity 
of American hotels, particularly American millionaire hotels. His 
hotels may lack lifts, electric lights, and gaudy marble bars, but they 
secure him an approach, at least, to the retirement he prizes. Further- 
more, they provide him with smoking-rooms and tap-rooms of a rich 
old mahogany tone; with large, airy, modest, scrupulously clean 
sleeping-rooms ; and with a personal service that is almost unheard of 
in America. And zealous personal service—who does not know it ?— 
goes farther than anything to put a stranger at home in a hostelry. In 

lodgings, he expects a still greater privacy and the same faithful per- 
sonal service. In restaurants, he demands the blessed privilege of 
ordering only the things he wants—even to so minute a detail as 
butter—and of paying only for the things he orders. 

This way the Englishman has of distinguishing the solid comforts. 
from the factitious and holding to the solid is only one phase of his 
magnificent capacity for getting at and holding on to realities. So it is 
that the English laborer, while comparatively indifferent to the extrava- 
gances of the monarchical régime and the anachronisms and absurdities 
of peerages and livery companies, is doing more, perhaps, than any 
other laborer in the world to establish his essential rights,—certainly 
more than the American laborer. And the average Briton, caring less 
than the average American for the forms of liberty, is more jealous of 
the thing itself. What recks he of crown and sceptre, so long as he 
is the best-protected citizen in the world, or of wig and robe, while he 
gets justice? 

And what matters it to us that these few brief estimates start from 


i tall hats, and ’buses, if they themselves are just? 
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- evening, when the noise of life is done, 
And Earth lets fall her labors with the sun, 

And calls her children, weary with their play, 

_ In from the busy tumult one by one, 

How tenderly the heat and hurts of day 


She washes in her infinite baths away ! 
Charles G. D. Roberts, 
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OW the wind did howl! It swept down through the gulch at the 

head of Clear Creek Cafion, and shook the little rectory as if 

some gigantic beast were shaking it in his jaws, and drove the rain 

against the windows like handfuls of sand dashed against the panes. 
A regular March storm in the Colorado mountains. 

It was Saturday night, and the rector was sitting in his study, 
writing notes for the sermon he was to preach next day. He was not 
making much headway. He had been too busy all week to give much 
mind to it, and he had only come back an hour ago from a miner’s 
cabin on the Divide, where old Trevarthen’s little granddaughter was 
dying of mountain fever. He couldn’t get the child out of his mind. 
He thought of his own little daughter, lying asleep in the next room, 
and his heart went out in pity to the stricken home from which the 
only little child was going away. 

He had written his text,—“ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friend,”—and he had put down a 
few headings under it. But his mind wouldn’t work: he was back 
again in the miner’s home, with the storm beating against it, and the 
little life that was passing away so still and quiet amongst it all. 

The opening of the study door startled him. And as he turned 
rt head he thought, “ Another summons to go out: my sermon is done 

or. 

A man about forty years of age was standing in the open door. 
His red hair and rough red beard were dripping wet, his coarse gray 
woollen shirt and corduroy breeches stuck into his heavy boots were 
soaked through, and water ran in a little stream from the slouch hat 
which he held awkwardly in his hand. “ Beggin’ yer pardon, sir, but 
no one could hear me knockin’, for the storm.” 

“What is the matter? Anybody sick?” People said that the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon had a quick, straight way of going at things. 

“Nobody that I know of,” was the answer, given hesitatingly ; 
“ T come about myself, thinkin’ ye might help me—some way.” 

“ Help you?” 

“ Leastways, thinkin’ as how ye might tell a pardner what to do.” 

The rector laid down the pen which he had been holding. “Sit 
down,—never mind being wet, it won’t hurt anything,—and tell me 
who you are and what you mean.” 

“Thank ye, but I’d as lief stand. Ye don’t know me; I’m a 
stranger in these parts. My name is—is Simon.” He glanced fur- 
tively about the room. “ Yes, that’s it, Simon,—Simon Smith. An’ 
I’ve tramped in, cl’ar from Arizony, an’ I’m dead broke, an’ got no 
place to sleep, an’ ’ain’t had nothin’ to eat since yesterday.” 

Mr. Gordon glanced at him sharply. ‘“ How did you happen to 
come to me?” 

“Well, pardner, to strike a straight trail, I follered ye. I was 
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comin’ over the Divide, an’ there was a light in a cabin up there, an’ 
I went to the winder an’ peeked in, an’ saw ye prayin’, I knew ye 
was a minister, an’ I follered ye home; an’ I walked up an’ down a 
bit, tryin’ to get heart up; an’ then I come in.” He shivered, as if 
with cold, and smiled faintly. ‘ I reckon the wet has soaked inter me.” 

Gordon got up. “Come into the kitchen, and I’ll get you some- 
thing to eat. My wife has gone to bed, but I can find you something.” 

He put the remains of a turkey and half a loaf of bread upon the 
table, and stood near, watching the man, who ate ravenously of what 
was set before him. The carcase of the turkey had become bare bone 
and the legs were stripped even to the sinews, and nothing but the end 
crust was left of the bread, when the man stopped and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. “It’s the first square meal I’ve had 
for a week. I’m obleeged to ye, pardner.” 

“That’s all right. Now, where are you going to sleep?” 

Simon Smith pushed back his chair and took up his soaked hat. 
“T’ll find a shed somewhere. I’m used to it; an’ I feel good now.” 

Gordon’s forehead puckered a moment, and then cleared. “ T’ll 
put you in the attic; there’s a cot there. Come with me; and go easy, 
so as not to wake my little girl.” 

He showed the man to the room under the roof, put the lamp on 
the floor, and went out. In a few minutes he returned with some 
things on his arm; “ Here’s a dry undershirt and a night-shirt for 
you, and a towel to rub yourself down with. If you hear any queer 
noise overhead, don’t mind it: the roof runs back into the hill, and 
the goats get on it sometimes. Good-night.” 

imon did not make any reply. He opened his mouth once or 
twice as if to speak, but Gordon had gone before the attempt 
materialized. 

The sermon seemed to have got into the same voiceless condition. 
The rector took up his pen again, but the train of thought had been 
broken a second time, and he could not find the way to join it. The 
- hour was close to midnight. At last he gave it up, went to a drawer, 
and drew out a bundle of sermons preached several years before. He 
selected one that, as he said to himself, would “have to do.” And 
then he went to bed. 


“There’s a man asleep in the attic,” he announced to his wife as 
breakfast was over. “ He came in late last night and had no place to 
sleep, and I couldn’t send him out into the storm. You are surprised ?” 

“T’ve been married to you seven years,” his wife calmly replied, 
“and I’m not surprised at anything. I suppose the man has scarlet 
fever, or something equally contagious ?” 

“No,” said Gordon, laughingly; “he hadn’t anything but the 
wettest shirt and trousers I ever saw. There’s an old suit of mine in 
the closet, and I wish you’d give them to him, and put his in the 
kitchen to dry. He'll come down when he has had his sleep out; and 
I must be off now.” He kissed his wife,—it was a way of his never 
to leave the house without it,—and went up to the church, where he 
had a Bible-class at an early hour. 
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When the regular morning seryice was over he joined his wife at 
the church door, and she had further news of their guest : 

“‘T gave him your old suit, as you told me todo. He is a rough- 
looking specimen, and he has an astonishing appetite. He wanted a 
pair of scissors and a razor, and I gave him them, too.” 

“You don’t mean that he finished his breakfast by swallowing 
cutlery ?” 

“Not while I was present. I don’t know what he wanted them 
for; but I knew what you’d do if you were there: so I handed over 
my scissors and your razor.” 

“My razor! Well, yes, I’d do anything in reason, I suppose ; 
but I draw the line at a man’s pet razor.” 

The explanation of the double request was before him as he entered 
the study. Simon Smith was sitting there, and six-year-old Doroth 
was on his knee and apparently giving him the history of a doll which 
he was holding. At least it should have been Simon; but the red 
beard and whiskers and moustache were gone, and the bushy red hair 
had only the roughly cut and close-cropped spikes of itself left upon 
his head. The change in his appearance, aided by the change of 
clothes, was so great that Gordon under any other circumstances would 
not have known him as the same man. He stared at him in surprise. 

“ What have you been doing to yourself?” 

Simon put the child down, and passed his hand over his head. 
“T’ve been reddin’ up a bit. When I got these clothes o’ yourn on, 
fur which I’m obleeged to ye, the lookin’-glass made my head look like 
a miner’s dump: they didn’t match worth a cent; an’ I cleared it off 
some. 

‘“‘T should say you had: it looks as if it had been cleared off with 
a saw.” He took the big easy-chair at the other side of the fire and 
looked across at him. “I didn’t care to ask you any questions last 
night. Are you looking for work? Will you work here in the 
mines ?” 

“T’m lookin’ for work, sure enough; but—but I don’t think I’m 
jest fit for it yet. I’m naterally strong, but I’ve been jest skinnin’ along 
for a while back, an’ I’m rattled a bit. If ye could give me somethin’ 
to do, yerself, till I——.?” 

Gordon was looking at him steadily, without reply. 

“TI see ye’ain’t got no girl in the kitchen ; an’ I could make myself 
handy about a house.” There was a wistfulness in his eyes that re- 
minded Gordon of the dumb entreaty of a dog he used tohave. “I’d 
do anythin’ I could; an’ I’d thank ye kindly for it.” 

Gordon pondered. ‘“ You never did anything about a church ?” 

“Well, no; I ’ain’t been much in a religious way,—not since I 
come into the minin’ country.” He leaned forward with his hands 
upon his knees, ‘“ But if ye’d tell me the sort o’ religion ye’d want, 
I'd try to make a fist at it.” 

The rector smiled. ‘I don’t mean in that way. But there are all 
sorts of jobs to do about a church,—light fires, keep it clean, go on 
errands, look after things generally. We have no regular sexton ; and 
if you think——” 
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“T’ll do it for ye,” interrupted Simon, eagerly; “I'll keep it all 
straight, an’ help round the house all I kin. Jest give me the kitchen 
- eat in, an’ the attic to sleep in, an’ I’ll do square by ye. Will ye 

it? 

“Yes, ’ll do it. You had better keep the clothes you have on: 
you will look more like a sexton. We’ll see how it works.” 

It seemed to work well. In that gold-mining region, where new 
people came and went, and new “ finds” and excitements were things 
of every day, and new faces as plenty as old ones, nobody asked or 
cared where the new sexton had come from. He did his work quietly 
and thoroughly, and was as good as his word in being handy about the 
house. Little Dorothy took a special liking to him, and he never tired 
of playing with her and inventing things for her amusement. “ Mr. 
Gordon sets a heap by her,” he said, in reply to a laughing remon- 
strance of Gordon’s wife. “He shets me up when I go for to tell him 
that I’m not forgettin’ the night o’ the storm, but he can’t hinder me 
lovin’ his child.” 

It was Gordon’s way to let such incidents as that of the storm pass 
from his mind. He lived a busy life, and was too much occupied with 
the present to keep a mental diary of things which, after all, he 
counted as too slight and simple to be worth thinking of. “It was a 
very little thing to do,” he had said, rather shortly, on the occasion 
which Simon had referred to as shettin’ him up. “ You’d have done 
the same for me; anybody would. It’s what we’re put into this world 
for.” And it practically passed into forgetfulness. 

But within one month after that March night it came sharply back 
to him. He was standing in the post-office, waiting for the box- 
window to be opened for the delivery of the mail which the stage had 
just brought in. A crowd of men was in the room, and chance sen- 
tences of what seemed to be a common subject of talk came to his ear: 
“ T’ll bet five to one they’Il catch him :” “Clear case of murder :” “ Safe 
through the mountain passes by this time :” “ Shot down on his claim.” 

He asked a man near him what it meant. The man pointed to a 
printed notice which had been freshly put upon the wall close by. 
Gordon turned and read it. 


$500 REWARD! 


The above Reward will be paid for information leading to the arrest — 
of “Missouri Pete,” charged with the murder of James Thorpe, of 
California Gulch, on the 16th of March. He is about 5 ft. 10 
inches in height, with red hair and red beard, and at the time 
of the murder wore a gray woollen shirt and corduroy trousers. 

etc., etc. 


He read it over twice, as if he could not quite get the meaning of 
it into his mind; and as he read it the second time, he was conscious 
of seeing, like a vision in the brain, a man holding his little Dorothy 
on his knee. 

_ A voice at his side broke in on him. “I knowed him. I was 
down in South Park an’ worked in the Gulch a spell. He was a 
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simple-minded chap, and didn’t seem to have no harm in him; but 
ou can’t tell what a man’!l do when his blood’s up. Thorpe an’ him 
ad some fuss about a claim.” 

He turned to the speaker. ‘“ What will be done if they arrest 

him ?” 

' Hang him, sure: there’s been a lot of trouble down there, and 

the Vigilantes have sworn to string up the next man they catch at it. 

—- n’t give a nickel for his chance if they get their hands on 

im. 

Gordon did not wait for the mail to be distributed. He pushed 

ow way through the crowd, and went slowly down the road to his 

ome. 

He found Simon in the kitchen, paring potatoes fordinner. Saying 
— that he wanted to speak with him, he led the way into the 
study. 
“Sit down.” Gordon’s voice was grave and troubled, and each 
sentence was marked by a pause. ‘ You came here one night a month 
ago. I want you to tell me the truth. Is your real name ‘Simon’ ?” 

The eyes of the man sitting opposite reflected the troubled look 
which met his. “No, it ain’t. I lied to ye.” 

“You said that you had tramped in from Arizona.” 

“ I hadn’t. I come from Californy Gulch; an’ I lied to ye 
in. G 
“Ts it all a lie?” ; 

The man called Simon twisted his hands nervously together. “TI 
—TI was meanin’ to tell ye. I tried to tell ye that first night, but— 
my tongue stuck. I was feared ye’d turn me out; an’ I was that cold 
an’ miserable——” 

“Tell me all about it now.” 

“Ye’ve got a doubt o’ me somehow, but I’ll tell ye; I’ll tell ye 
God’s truth about the whole thing.” He got up and leaned with one 
hand on the back of his chair. “I come out here from Missouri, 
with a party what took claims in Californy Gulch. They was a rough 
crowd, an’ a rougher lot come in after some of us struck pay. My 
claim didn’t pan out hardly to keep me goin’, an’ a man named Thorpe 
was next to me, an’ got over on my line. He was a fightin’ man, an’ 
ready with his gun; but I didn’t want no trouble, an’ there had been 
more’n one man killed in jest such’a fuss.” 

“You didn’t quarrel with him, then?” Gordon was gazing keenly 
at him, but the eyes of the miner looked steadily into his, 

“Yes, I did. I didn’t want no fuss, but I wasn’t goin’ to be 
robbed for nothin’. We had some hot words about it down in camp, 
an’ there was a crowd lookin’ on; but it didn’t go no furder that 
evenin’.” He tightened his grip on the chair. “It didn’t go no 
furder that evenin’. But when I come out to my claim in the mornin’, 
Thorpe was lyin’ dead on my side o’ the line. He’d been shot down, 
an’ there wasn’t no one to say who'd done it. 

“<I knowed how it’d be. They didn’t have no law to speak of 
down there, an’ they’d made up the Vigilantes to keep things straight. 
An’—an’ I run for it. 
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“T’m tellin’ ye God’s truth. I ain’t no fightin’ man, an’ I didn’t 
have no gun. 

“T steered north, an’ I don’t know rightly how I lived, till that 
night I come over the Divide an’ peeked in at the winder. I didn’t 
mind the storm, but I was starvin’ an’ feelin’ like a hunted dog,—an’ 
I follered ye home.” 

“Tt sounds like a straight story; and you'll have need of it. 
There’s a reward offered for you, with a full description of you as you 
were the night you came here.” 

Missouri Pete’s face had a whiteness in it. “T’ll be took. They’ll 
hang me for what I never did !” 

“Not unless I speak. No one here has seen you as you were that 
night, and no one would think of you so long as you are living in 
my house and working for me at the church. But that isn’t the 
question. 

“TI am in sore doubt what todo. I have only your word for what 
you tell me. If I give you up, you would be taken to Fairplay— 
that’s the county seat of the section you came from—and be tried by 
law; and the law would determine——” 

“T’d never live to get there. They’d do the law theirselves: he 
was lyin’ there dead on my claim, an’ we’ quarrelled, an’ I’ve nothin’ 
to show I didn’t do it.” 

~ “Ah; and you made it seem blacker by running away. That will 
look very ugly.” 

Pete drew his hand across his dry lips and stared helplessly at 
Gordon. “TI never seen I’m a lost man!” 

Gordon rose and walked up and down the room. This man’s life 
was in his hands; but who was he, Gordon, to decide so awful a ques- 
tion? Suppose that, after all, he had really fired the shot: then 
justice demanded that he be given up for punishment, and a minister 
of God must be the last man to stand in the way. But if he were 
innocent, and sent to his death by a fatal chain of circumstance, and 
the blackest link in it forged by the man’s own unthinking hand! 
Then, of all men, a minister of God is bound to stop that deed. And 
if that minister, instead of stopping it, should tie the noose with his 
own hand? 

Gordon still paced the room. But then, there were the court and 
the law and the jury: by what right was he, an individual, to take 
their functions into his single hands? Let the law decide and take 
the responsibility. But in this particular case what chance would the 
man have? In face of the apparent facts, and with similar crimes of 
such frequent occurrence, what jury would believe his story? And 
—he had forgotten that until now—the man had not only run away, 
but he had disguised himself. 

Had this Missouri Pete told the truth? He had lied at his first 
coming; but that was natural. Had he told a true story now? Gor- 
don believed that he had ; and, besides, he had told all before he knew 
that a reward had been offered for him. Then there was the man’s 
own self, as he had shown it every day since he had stood there, wet 
and shivering, in that room. Was it likely that that man ? The 
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debate was coming to an end in Gordon’s mind : his steps were slower : 
the frowning lines between his eyes were disappearing. _.. 

Unconsciously, his training as a minister had made it easy for him 
to assume a responsibility which other men might have shrunk from. 
He had been so long used to deciding questions of conscience that it 
was natural to him to be judging now the case of the man before him ; 
and he had been so accustomed to interpret from the pulpit the Higher 
Law as the final appeal in every relation of human life that that 
Higher Court had become to him the one Voice whose word was 
absolute. It was not merely his belief, it was the consciousness in 
which he thought and lived. 

Gordon had stopped walking, and the lines between his eyes had 
now entirely disappeared. The case was decided. 

“ Simon,—you will have to be Simon now, you know,—I’ve thought 
this whole thing out, and it’s best to leave things as they are. You can 
go back to your potatoes. The court is adjourned.” 

The man had remained standing, following with his eyes that 
steady pacing to and fro, and knowing that his fate was in the balance. 
Even now the full meaning of Gordon’s words had not reached him. 

“Ye mean that——._ Ye’re not goin’ to give me up, then ?” 

“T say that I believe your story, and that so far as I am con- 
cerned it’s all settled and done with. You had better stay here till all 
danger has passed; and the safest thing is to go about your work as 
usual. 

Simon’s face flushed as red as it had been pale before. “I’m— 
I’m not good at sayin’ what I mean, but ye’ve been my friend an’ a 
true pardner, an’ if ever I git the chance——” There was a trem- 
bling in his voice and a moisture in his eyes. 

“ That’s all right,” said Gordon, with the characteristic phrase and 
manner which to Simon had the effect of “shettin’ him up”; and he 
took up his hat and went back to the post-office. 


Three months had come and gone. There had been no more rain 
in the mountains, and the gulch at the foot of the hill on which the 
little rectory was built was dry and dusty. Clouds of white dust rose 
from the wheels of the wagons carrying ore along the roads to the 
stamp-mills, and dark, white-edged thunder-clouds were often above 
the tops of the hills; but there had been no rain. 

It was a July afternoon, and Gordon had turned at the door to say 
a last word to his wife. “Iam going up on the Divide. Old Tre- 
varthen is failing, and I want to see how he is getting on.” As he 
went up the road, he heard a little voice calling him, and saw his little 
daughter Dorothy running after. He stopped to tell her to go back 
to the house, and thén went on his way. 

The road led up the mountain, following the gulch which lay, deep 
and narrow, between it and the mountain on the opposite side. He 
was walking on, lost in thought, when What was that? 


A confused, tumbling sound above him, deepening into a rushing 
roar like the mad downpour of a mass of broken waters! . 
He knew what it meant: there had been a cloud-burst at the head 
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of the gulch, and the flood was coming downward. He hurried up 
the side of the mountain to be out of harm’s way, and from the 
vantage-point he had gained looked down to see the rush of the water. 
On it came, like a river dashed down a steep incline, and carrying 
rocks and stones and broken timbers in a hurling confusion upon its 
flood. He thought at first only of the awful force and wonder of the 
scene: then he thought of the town below him, and of how the rush 
of the water would come without warning upon the lower roads and 
the teams which might be passing there. 

It was all in sight through the clear air, and, almost before his 
thought was formed, he could see men running, and drivers whipping 
their mules, and—too late for some of them—wagons and mules over- 
turned and swept down. 

The sudden flood was spent and gone just below him, and he 
hurried down the mountain and back by the road he had come. 

It was all over. Men were all about,—laughing, swearing, ex- 
seen: ag it was some time before he could get a clear answer to 

is question. Yes, some of the mules were drowned and a few wagons 
wrecked, but nothing else; no lives lost, anyway. This was contra- 
dicted by another: folks had been drowned,—a child for certain,— 
down the gulch somewhere. 

He hurried on, past the rectory on the hill, where he noticed that 
the front door was wide open, and so on to where he saw a crowd of 
men and women gathered together. They opened to let him through, 
and his face blanched at what he saw before him. 

His wife was sitting on the ground, and little Dorothy was lying 
across her knees, apparently lifeless. 

“She’s all right, Mr. Gordon,” said a kindly-voiced woman. 
“She’s come to, an’ only needs a little nursin’ now. More praise to 
the man that saved her.” 

He turned quickly. ‘“ Who saved her? Which of you men am I 
to thank for her life?” 

“None of us here,” was the reply of one of them. ‘Come over 
this way, an’ I'l] show you the man.” 

There was some broken lumber on the ground, where it had been 
thrown and left by the water. A man was lying at full length upon 
it, with his face to the sky. But the eyes were closed, and the stillness 
of death was upon the form lying there so quietly. 

“IT was up there, near your house,” said the one who had spoken 
before ; “an’ just as I seen the cloud-burst comin’, this man here come 
rushin’ down: ‘The child,’ he says,—‘Gordon’s child! an’ he tore 
past me, right into the track of the boomin’ water.” 

Gordon was looking down at the dead face, and made no answer. 

“TI don’t rightly know what happened next. ' They tell me that 
when they found them the child was lyin’ on some brush, an’ the 
drownded man was still holdin’ on to her.” 


The rector ‘sat in his study that night, to prepare a sermon for 
the next Sunday, and turned over the loose papers that his careless 
habits allowed to accumulate on his desk. Among them was the half- 
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written sheet of notes which his mind had refused to work on some 


months before. 
He picked it up and glanced at it. The text was there in full: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friend.” 
He gazed at it awhile in silence, and then dipped his pen in ink. 
He had no trouble in writing the sermon now. 
William R. Mackay. 


BREAD, CONDIMENTS, AND FRUITS.* 


ae us take a glance at the breads that are being served, for, though 

they do not constitute a course exactly, they are distributed all 
through the meal. A large proportion of the people at table are seen 
to be eating wheat. It has long ago been passed around from Meso- 
potamia to the ancient Egyptians, and throughout the Roman Empire, 
and to our ancestors, among whose remains in Europe, of the earliest 
polished stone age, its grains are found. Some of the feasters are eat- 
ing bread made of maize, or Indian corn. These, however, are mainly 
confined to the American side of the table, for it is still most ap- 
preciated in the land of its origin. Imitating those Indians yonder, 
many of us are eating the corn from the ear, while the Europeans 
behold us with horror. We return the grimace when we see them 
devouring snails, and Chinamen eating birds’ nests. Thus many of 
us at the table are shocked, and mutually: so singular is the power 
of custom. 

Bread of millet (the original stuff for making panis), one of the 
earliest grains used by man, native of the East Indies and North 
Australia, mentioned by Hippocrates and Theophrastus as already cul- 
tivated in their times, is being consumed by the big, strong, tall races 
on the Hindoo side of the table. Three-fourths of the population 
of the world are eating rice, native to India and tropical Australia, 
cultivated from time immemorial, but not by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, or Persians. Rice was carried by the Arabs into 
Spain, and first cultivated in Italy near Pisa so late as 1468. It was 
brought ‘into Carolina in 1700. Now more of its little white grains 
are put between the teeth of men and women than of any other cereal 
in the world. 

The flat cakes being eaten at the tables of Northern Europe, the 
United States, and India are made of the buckwheat, brought from 
Central Asia, but refused by most of the feasters, and indeed by some 
thrown to their poultry. There are few eaters of barley now, the 
moderns using this cereal principally in liquid form, though barley was 
thought by Pliny to have been the most ancient food of mankind, and 


* See “The Menu of Mankind,” and “ Meats,” in our issues for May and 
December, 1895. 
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it was honored by being plaited in the hair of Ceres and figured on 
ancient coins. 

Oats, of which the ancient Germans made bread, and grains of 
which are found in the Swiss lake-dwellings of the bronze age, were 
not cultivated by the Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans, but now 
from their original home in Central Europe they have spread widely, 
and, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s sarcasm, they are being enjoyed at the 
big feast of mankind by a great many people besides Scotchmen, es- 
pecially in the form of oatmeal. 

Mankind, not content with the provisions set before them in a 
simple state, have sought out many inventions in the way of spices and 
condiments, When that humorous old reprobate Falstaff remarked 
that the virtue of one person would not prevent ginger from being hot 
in the mouth, he uttered a true as well as a witty saying. But not 
only that spice but many others have been hot in the mouth of man- 
kind for dene many ages. Whereas the animals take their foods 
without condiments, men have ransacked earth and sea for seasonings. 

The great feast is a highly seasoned one in most of its parts. 
Pepper, a well-nigh universal spice, and one of the most ancient, has 
been long known and valued. The forests of Travancore and Malabar 
were its homes, whence it has been taken for culture to Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, the Philippine Islands, and the 
West Indies. For ages a staple of commerce between India and 
Europe, Venice, Genoa, and the commercial cities of Europe were in- 
debted to it for a large part of their wealth. So exalted was its value 
that it became an article of tribute, Alaric in 408 demanding three 
thousand pounds of it as part of the ransom of Rome. So expensive 
was it in the Middle Ages that the Portuguese were induced to seek a 
sea-route to India to obtain it. Penang, Hanan, and Johore produce 
large quantities of it in the East, for which Singapore is now the great 
emporium. Tropical Africa can have its food hot from its native 
product, the Ashantee variety. Jamaica has the allspice, which gets 
the credit of taking the place of many others, being many in one. Cay- 
enne, manufactured of several species of capsicum, is a seasoning fie 
enough for Falstaff himself. South America rejoices in the chile, whic 
is consumed in great quantities. 

That bark of which but a small portion was once held to be a 

resent for kings to receive gladly, cinnamon, is a native of Ceylon, and 
ie been known from most remote times. The Arabs first carried it 
to Europe. Sweet fennel, native to Italy, was prized by the ancient 
Romans, Cassia bark, native to South Europe, is of the kindred of 
cinnamon, and in its home is prized for flavoring liquors, chocolate, 
and general dishes. The Malabar coast of India furnishes the natives 
cardamom, to be compounded with other spices. Mustard, used from 
early times, is a native of the East Indies. 

The Spice Islands have given the world few things more popular 
than those unopened flowers of a tree, smoked and dried in the sun, 
named in Latin, from their resemblance to a nail, clavus, and called 
by us cloves. In the same archipelago the Banda Islands have almost 
their entire surface planted with nutmeg-trees. Strange that in our 
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country, where Connecticut peddlers are supposed to have been able 
to palm off wooden nutmegs, the palates of the people demand more 
of the genuine article than all the rest of the Western world. The 
warmer parts of Asia, from an early period, have been the seat of the 
culture of that spice which was the subject of Falstaff’s prophecy. 
The Greek and Latin names for ginger are derived from the Sanskrit ; 
the Greeks and Romans received it by way of the Red Sea. The list 
of imports into Alexandria from that sea, which were in the second 
century liable to Roman fiscal duties, shows ginger among them. An 
important item in commerce between Europe and Asia in the Middle 
Ages, it was well known in England before the Norman conquest. 

The curry-leaf and chironjie nuts of India have been left to the 
natives for their undisturbed enjoyment, the rest of the world not 
having risen to their appreciation as yet. The juice of the tamarind- 
tree, of the East Indies, used in compounding other spices, also finds 
approval at home. Persia and Kashmir have originated and cultivated 
saffron. The Mongol invasion carried it into China, where it is em- 

loyed in cookery ; while Hindoos mix it with spices, and Persians and 
paniards with rice. 

Galingale, from the Chinese island of Hanan, mentioned by Marco 
Polo, introduced into Europe by Arabian physicians, is used as a spice 
in Livonia, Esthonia, and Central Russia, as it was during the Middle 
Ages. Russians like it as a flavor in their liquors, and the Tartars give 
their tea a new zest with it. Asafetida, of unsavory reputation among 
us, is relished as a condiment in Persia and India, its native habitats, 
as also in France in cookery. Turmeric, of Southern India, enjoys 
great repute at home, and rejoices in an antiquity of use. The raven- 
sara nut, of Madagascar, is also used as a spice. 

Caraway, from the northern and central parts of Europe and Asia, 
is used as a flavoring in cooking and in drinks, in cheese, cakes, and 
bread. Sweet marjoram, native to Portugal and the East, is employed 
as a seasoning. Capers originally grew wild in Greece and Northern 
Africa, and are now cultivated in Sicily and the south of France. 
Dill, native to Egypt, the south of Europe, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, is cultivated in Europe, and used in pickles and flavoring. 
Cumin, from Upper Egypt, was in the Middle Ages one of the com- 
monest spices in Europe. Chervil, of which the origin is unknown, is 
used in soup. Vanilla is made from the capsules of Vanilla planifolia 
and Vanilla claviculata, natives of tropical America. 

Sugar, the modern commodity which we class among the indispen- 
sable necessaries, was wholly unknown among the ancient nations. 
The word saccharum, the equivalent in Latin for our word sugar, is 
first used by Pliny. He calls it “honey collected from reeds,” and 
says that the Romans first became acquainted with its use in Arabia 
Felix. The home of the sugar-cane was the East Indies, and it was 
first cultivated in the country extending from Cochin-China to Bengal. 
Sugar reached the West from India, and at a comparatively late date. 
The art of boiling sugar was known in India and was carried to China 
in the seventh century a.p. The culture spread from Persia to the 
West. It was introduced by the Arabs into Sicily and Spain in the 
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ninth century, and was carried to the West Indies from Spain. Sugar 
is also derived from beets, carrots, and other fleshy roots. The ancients 
used honey as we use sugar. Guinea corn, or sorghum, has been long 
known in China as a source of sugar. Several palms also yield it. 
Cane-sugar and beet-sugar are produced in about equal amounts. 
Maple-sugar is produced from the sugar-maple tree, which is a native 


_ of North America. 


Honey was to the ancients a very important article of diet, being 
almost their only available source of sugar; therefore when the Jews 
were promised Canaan, a “ land flowing with milk and honey,” it was 
as if a sugarless folk should be told of a place to be given them where 
sugar was plentiful. The honey of commerce is derived from the do- 
mesticated bee, which is native to Asia, but wild bees that produce 
honey are found in many temperate and tropical regions. 

Salt, for commerce, is produced by evaporation from the sea, and 
from beds of rock-salt. Rock-salt has been formed by the evaporation 
of lakes and seas during former geologic ages. ‘The entire ocean, if 
dried up, would yield no less than four million four hundred and 
nineteen thousand three hundred and sixty cubic miles of rock-salt, 
or about fourteen and a half times the bulk of the entire continent of 
Europe above high-water mark, mountain masses and all.” The salt 
of commerce used to be produced entirely from evaporation of sea- 
water. This is still done on the seaboard. Portugal produces annually 
two hundred and fifty thousand tons, Spain three hundred thousand 
tons, Italy one hundred and sixty-five thousand tons, France two 
hundred and fifty thousand tons, and Austria one hundred thousand 
tons, at points on the coast. Some small manufacturers still exist in 
England, but most of their salt is got from the rock-salt works of 
Cheshire. Rock-salt appears to occur in nearly every formation except 
the primary rocks. Probably more than half of the salt manufactured 
in the world comes from these deposits. Europe has the following 
famous salt-rock districts: the Carpathians ; the Austrian and Bavarian 
Alps; West Germany; the Vosges; the Jura; the Swiss Alps; the 
Pyrenees and Spanish Mountains; British salt deposits; and isolated 
deposits and springs in Russia, Turkey, and Italy ; while America has 
inexhaustible supplies at many points. Salt was unattainable to early 
man in some parts of the world. The Odyssey speaks of inlanders who 
do not know the sea and do not use salt in their food. In parts of 
America and India salt was first introduced by Europeans, In parts 
of Central Africa none but the rich can use it. “Where men live 
mainly on milk and flesh, consuming the latter raw or roasted, so that 
its salts are not lost, it is not necessary to add sodium chloride, and 
thus we understand how the Numidian nomads in the time of Sallust, 
and the Bedouins of Hadramaut at the present day, never eat salt with 
their food.” The oldest trade-routes in the world were created for the 
traffic in salt. Salt and incense, the chief economic and religious 
necessaries of the ancient world, play a great part in all we know of 
the ancient highways of commerce. In the United States a great deal 
of our salt is obtained from mines along the Ohio River and in New 
York State. 
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The fruits at the feast likewise represent all climates and countries. 
We have reason to be grateful to our friends of Hindostan for passing 
the oranges around to our side of the table. They have been eating 
them from a remote period, and passed them on to the Arabs, who car- 
ried them into Southwestern Asia before the ninth century. The Cru- 
saders brought them from Palestine into Italy and Provence. The 
ancients around the Mediterranean were so unhappy as to have died 
without tasting any of this luscious fruit. We are all eating the de- 
scendants of one tree, if the Portuguese say true, for they declare that 
the progenitor of all European and American oranges was an Oriental 
tree transplanted to Lisbon and still living in the last generation. 

Chittagong, Khasia, the Philippine Islands, Siam, and Ceylon fur- 

nished the originals of the banana, so conspicuous at the feast, and now 
cultivated in all tropical and subtropical climates. This fruit, of which 
so many in the whole civilized world are partaking, also forms the 
chief food of South American negroes. It has a venerable antiquity 
of tradition, and many believe the banana (Paradise fig) to have been 
the tree by whose fruit Eve was tempted; while others think the great 
clusters of grapes brought by Jewish spies from the valley of Eshcol, 
so heavy that two men were required to carry each, were really bunches 
of bananas. 
- Pears, cultivated from the most remote antiquity in Asia, and 
brought from the East by the Romans, occupy a prominent place in the 
fruit-dishes on our big table. Cherries, which Pliny says were brought 
from Asia, their home, to Italy by Lucullus after his defeat of Mith- 
ridates, and of which the first tree in England was planted by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, add to the brightness of the table as well as its cheer 
by their red and black globules. 

Solomon wished to be comforted with apples, and in this respect he 
was like large numbers of people, who before and since the Romans 
brought the cultivated article from the East (they were introduced into 
Great Britain during Roman occupation) have found apples a conso- 
lation, in palace, hut, and farm-house. 

All hail to the plum, which, deriving from Anatolia and the Cau- 
casus, and whose stones remain in the Swiss lake-dwellings, was culti- 
vated by the Romans and adds a modest but exquisite dainty to the 
feast. Damascus, famous for so many things, oldest of cities, venerable 
forever, may take as just pride in the gift to the world of the damson 
from the banks of Abana and Pharpar as in her steel or her silk. 

The Persian, descendant of famous empires, plucks from its native 
tree and passes round the table that most beautiful and luscious of fruits, 
the peach, synonyme of fair women’s complexions. The Chinaman, 
by whom it has been cultivated from times long past, and by whose 
great teacher Confucius, five centuries before Christ, it was spoken of, 
may enjoy the peach, but cannot justly claim it for his own. Not men- 
tioned in the Bible or by earliest Greek writers, it was probably in- 
troduced into Greece by Alexander: so that in this wonlefel repast 


we are even yet affected by the march of that mad conqueror. 
Persia and Anatolia provided the original quinces: the Greeks took 
up their culture, and they are represented on the walls of Pompeii. 
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India, that prolific mother of good things, nursed under its warm sky 
the first lemons. They were unknown to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and were introduced by the Arabs into Spain between the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries: so that this is another instance of 
the comparative newness of a good thing to European life. 

Venerable in history, romance, and poetry is the fig, which, origi- 
nating in Asia Minor and Syria, was probably one of the earliest ob- 
jects of cultivation. Frequently alluded to in the Bible, the Greeks 
received it from Caria, and it became one of the principal articles of 
sustenance among them. Transplanted to Italy and adjacent islands in 
some prehistoric time, it is now cultivated in all Mediterranean coun- 
tries, but the larger part of our supply comes from Asia Minor, the 
Spanish Peninsula, and the south of France. Fresh and dried, it fur- 
nishes a great portion of the food of the natives of Western Asia and 
Southern Europe. 

The fruit of the date-palm, native to Northern Africa and Southeast 
Asia, cultivated from remotest antiquity, is in Arabia the chief source 
of national wealth and the chief article of food. The Arab sheiks 
and the children of the desert generally draw power, muscle, nerve, 
brain, everything, from dates. Pomegranates, whose native habitats 
are Afghanistan, Northwestern India, and the south and southwest 
of the Caspian, have been very anciently cultivated, as is shown by 
their Sanskrit name and by allusions in the Old Testament and in 
the Odyssey, where they are spoken of as cultivated in the gardens 
of the kings of Phsacia and Phrygia. They are represented on As- 
syrian and Egyptian monuments, and were known to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Many barbarians are seen to be partaking of the bread-fruit of the 
South Sea Islands, where this is the most important food staple and 
occupies the position that cereals do in temperate regions. By the 
recommendation of Captain Cook it was transplanted into the West 
India colonies. The shaddock, a relative of the orange and lemon, 
native of the Malay Archipelago and the Polynesian islands, the plan- 
tain of the torrid zone, the medlar of Europe and West Asia, all have 
their place at the great table. And tropical America proudly adds the 
pineapple to the feast. 

The citron belongs to the same genus as the orange and lemon. It 
is native to India, and thrives in the open air in China, Persia, the 
West Indies, Madeira, Sicily, Corsica, and the warmer parts of Spain 
and Italy. It was early known to the ancients, and was greatly es- 
teemed by them, but they were not acquainted with the other members 
of the genus, the orange and lemon. 

Olives are native to Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and the islands of 
the Grecian Archipelago. They are now found from the basin of the 
Mediterranean to South Africa and New Zealand. They were culti- 
vated in prehistoric times. Italy is now pre-eminent in olive-growing. 

_ The branches of the tree are the emblem of peace, as will readily occur 
to readers of the Bible. The fruit is used for pickles, and the oil ex- 
pressed from it is for table use. 


Calvin Dill Wilson. 
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« the form of a serpent Satan tempted Eve, and to this day her 
descendants have never forgiven the serpent for lending itself to 
the devil on that occasion. 

Unfortunately, we don’t know what kind of a snake it was,— 
whether big or little, black or blue, constrictor, toxicophis, or coluber. 
In consequence, all kinds have been proscribed, and the good and the 
bad suffer alike. 

Nevertheless, to the average man or woman, snakes, at a distance, 
are always interesting, and there are few things men take more pride 
in than killing one, whether six inches or six feet long, and whether 
harmless as a dove or vicious as nux vomica. 

In Florida, with its tropical climate and dense vegetation, its vast 
forests and dismal swamps, the average tourist expects to find snakes 
of every kind and size, and he or she, at first, keeps to the middle of 
the road, avoiding every grass-fringed path, starts at every rustle in 
the bushes, sees serpentine forms in the trailing moss and dead pine 
boughs, and translates the toad’s sigh into an adder’s hiss, or the katy- 
did’s song into the dread rattle of the Crotalus horridus. 

As a matter of fact, Florida has fewer snakes perhaps than any 
sparsely settled region of the same extent in the United States; though 
just why it would be hard to say. The climate is exactly what 
naturalists describe as the most congenial to nearly all kinds of reptile 
life, at least more nearly so than any other part of the United States, 
and the great scrubs, palmetto woods, and swamps afford ideal hiding 
and lurking places. Nevertheless, snakes of any kind are few com- 
paratively, and only three species are harmful or venomous,—the 
rattlers, moccasins, and coral-snakes. 

Of these the moccasin is the most dangerous, and, size considered, 
the coral-snake is the most deadly. Venomous snakes, as a rule, have 
thick bodies, blunt tails, and broad, flat heads. The coral-snake is 
just the reverse, being remarkably slender and graceful, rarely larger 
than a lady’s finger, though two and one-half to three and one-half 
feet long, and it is particularly noticeable for its gaudy markings in 
alternate bands of red and black. Fortunately, they are not numerous, 
and, though sometimes called “the American cobra,” they rarely if 
ever strike except in actual self-defence. 

A year or so ago a gentleman, attracted by the beauty and deceived 
by the shape, picked one up, and, taking it home, amused himself for 
an hour trying to put it into a small-mouthed bottle, perhaps intend- 
ing to send it orth as a curiosity. The snake, getting angry at last, 


18 him on the hand, and despite all remedies death resulted in a few 
ours. 

Unless a vein or an artery is struck, the bite of a rattler or moccasin 
will generally yield to treatment, but, if a large snake, the treatment 
must be prompt and heroic. Of the two the moccasin is perhaps less 
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deadly, but is more dangerous because it is more vicious and strikes 
without warning. 

Of the moccasins the “lowland,” “rusty,” “stump-tail,” or “ cot- 
ton-mouth,” as the same variety is variously called, is the most deadly 
and dangerous. It is a short, thick-set snake, rarely more than four 
feet long, though often three inches in diameter, of an ugly, dirty- 
brown color, and is found in swamps and the lowlands borderin 
streams and lakes. It is sluggish in movement, never troubles itsel 
to get out of the way, and invariably strikes if an enemy, which 
includes all mankind, comes within reach. If its bite is less deadly — 
than a rattler’s, there is this difference: the latter either kills or gets 
well ; the former, failing to kill, may leave a sore that heals only to 
break out afresh at intervals, often resulting eventually in the loss of 
the wounded leg or arm. 

Of the rattlesnakes there are two kinds, the large, or diamond, and 
the small, or ground. The former, except in the matter of striking, 
when they are quick as a flash, are slow in movement, not disposed to 
be aggressive, and always give fair warning if opportunity permits. 
Sometimes, however, a man will step on one unexpectedly to both, and 
then the stroke and rattling—“ singing,” as the natives call it—are 
simultaneous. 

The ground rattlers rarely if ever exceed eighteen inches in length, 
but make up in viciousness and venom what they lack in size. Their 
rattles are too minute to be heard, and as they make no attempt to get 
out of the way, and strike at everything that comes within reach, they 
are a source of dread to barefooted people. Of two instances within 
the knowledge of the writer where boys have been bitten, one died in - 
four hours, and the other lost his great toe. 

How large the diamond or Southern woodland rattler grows is an 
unsettled question, for snakes, like fish, are apt to grow in telling about 
them. A few years ago some cowboys, in the extreme southern part 
of the State, reported a terrific combat with one eighteen feet long, as 
large around as a water-pail, and having seventy-five rattles. They 
finally killed it with their long, keen cattle-whips, with which an 
expert can cut plugs of hide from the toughest old bull at every 
stroke; but one of them was so overcome by the sickly fetid odor 
exhaled by the monster that he fainted and fell senseless. 

. Well-informed people consider this a rather tall snake-story, but 
seemingly well-authenticated accounts tell of rattlers seven and one- 
half feet long and five inches in diameter, and of course there is no 
telling how much this length and size might increase if not cut short 
by death. The writer has seen a number of specimens between six 
and seven feet long and three to four inches in diameter, with fangs an 
inch to an inch and a half long. These are big enough for all practical 
purposes; a man who is struck by one has a close call in any event, 
and if a vein or an artery is punctured death is certain and quick. 

While these monsters are not numerous, or nearly as numerous as 
the character of the country would lead one to expect, still they may 
be encountered in the hammocks, scrubs, or palmetto woods, and it 
behooves the hunter to be always wary and watchful. He may roam 
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the wildest forests for months without seeing one, but the possibility 
of stepping on or in striking distance of one is always present. 

A few years ago a gentleman who was fond of squirrel-hunting 
took his gun after breakfast and told his wife he was going down in 
the hammock to get some squirrels for dinner. She heard both barrels 
of his gun shortly after he left home, but he did not return to dinner, 
nor to supper. She did not get seriously uneasy until after dark, when 
it was too late to search the dense woods, but early the next morning 
she got the neighbors to go, and they found his body hardly more than 
a quarter of a mile from home, and near where she had heard the 
shots. Not far from him they found a large rattlesnake with its head 
shot off. Evidently the man had been bitten and immediately shot 
the snake, but was so quickly overcome, a large artery having been 
struck, that he could go only a few feet towards home. 

In shooting the snake he violated a very general superstition that 
it is bad luck to kill a snake that has bitten you, on the belief that 
killing it will increase the virulence of the poison and lessen the 
chances of recovery. But, however true in theory and correct in 
principle by. way of returning good for evil, this course is not always 
effective, as is shown by the following incident. 

Last summer a young man, who was hoeing orange-trees in a 
hammock grove, was bitten on the leg by a large snake. The stroke, 
from under a clump of dense weeds, was so swift that though he had a 
glimpse of the snake he was not certain whether it was a rattler or a 
—- but thought it was the latter, as there was no sound of 
rattles. 

He refrained from striking back, though he had his hoe in his 
hand, and ran quickly to the house of his employer, which was only a 
short distance. There he was dosed with whiskey, that popular remedy 
for snake-bite, while a doctor was sent for. The doctor, arriving after 
an hour or more, found him, as he thought, dead-drunk from the effects 
of the quart or so of whiskey he had taken, and, after dressing the 
wound, pronounced him out of danger, it being generally believed that 
if the patient can be gotten under the influence of alcohol in time 
recovery is certain. But in this instance, notwithstanding, and though 
the snake was spared to bite another day, the young man died in about 
eight hours. If he had killed the snake, however, he might have died 
sooner; who knows? 

Besides these venomous varieties, there are gopher-snakes, eight to 
ten feet long, black as night, ugly as sin, and harmless as toads; and 
there are king-snakes, black-snakes, whip-snakes, chicken-snakes, cow- 
snakes, all harmless, and some of which ought to be protected by 
human laws,—the king-snake and black-snake, for instance: both are 
deadly enemies of the rattlers, and give successful battle whenever an 
opportunity occurs. Other varieties help to keep field-mice and rats 
from becoming a pest. 

There is also a puff or spreading adder, so called, an ugly, ven- 
omous-looking reptile, whose bite, the natives say, is sure death ; but, 
as one has never been known to bite, or try to bite, under any circum- 
stances, even the. most provocative, the danger is not imminent. 
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There is also a fiend in serpent form, told of by camp-fires and 
believed in by many people, called the horned or hoop snake. Instead 
of poison-fangs in the mouth, it has a sharp and deadly horn on the 
end of its tail, and instead of crawling, as all reputable snakes do, it 
takes the horn in its mouth, forms a hoop of its body, and rolls with 
incredible velocity,—faster than the fastest horse, faster than a light- 
ning express train,—and, overtaking its victim, strikes with the horn, 
causing instant death. 

Sometimes, it is said, an oak-tree will be struck by mistake, in the 
blind fury of the monster, and with such force that the horn is em- 
bedded too deep to be withdrawn, holding the snake a helpless pris- 
oner ; and such are the intensity and virulence of the poison that the 
largest tree will shed every leaf within two hours after being struck, 
and be dead to the ground before sundown. 

The writer has never encountered this snake, nor has any veracious 
observer of his acquaintance: so he is inclined to think that it is not 
more numerous in Florida than are dragons or sphinxes. Neither are 
there any boas, pythons, or anacondas, nor has the great sea-serpent 
ever been known to ascend any of its rivers. 

Visitors, therefore, have comparatively little to fear. There are 
snakes in the State with venom to kill, but the probability of bein 
bitten by one is hardly greater than of being struck by lightning, an 
if bitten there is always the chance that whiskey will get in its work 
first. As to the beautiful and graceful ophidians more frequently seen, 
they are harmless as kittens, and there is no more excuse for Killing 
them than for killing toads, lizards, or cockroaches ; but it is probable 
that mankind will go on bruising their heads indiscriminately and 
indefinitely, and that womankind will go on screaming at the sight of 


a garter-snake as loudly as if it were a ferocious mouse. 
R. G. Robinson, 
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, for the magazines—especially those who don’t get in— 

are apt to regard themselves as an ill-used race. Editors, they 
say, are narrow, hidebound, undiscerning, attentive only to names, not 
to the quality of contributions, The pretence that periodicals are open 
to new talent, that good things are desired irrespective of their source, 
is empty and hypocritical, for it is not borne out by the facts. An 
unknown writer hes no show at all: he is in the position of the boy 
who was not allowed to go into the water until he — how to swim 
—he can’t be admitted till he is known; and how shall he become 
known while he remains unprinted? Established reputation is the 
only thing that counts: Mr. Kipling and Mr. Howells and Mr. Hardy 
receive the highest rates for whatever they choose to write, while 
fellows who can do just as good work are unable to get into type at 
all, unless at their own expense. To be heard, you must “hire a hall” 
in one way or another ; bribe the ‘critics, flatter the editors, lay pipes, 
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pull wires, roll logs, cast out anchors to windward, secure friends at 
court, find “ channels of usefulness”—in short, obtain “a pull,” whether 
ublic or private. “A pull” is usually semi-private, of course; but 
in this case it aims at publicity, and the sooner it is likely to reach its 
_end the more it is to be desired. If you can’t be a great man’s son or 
brother or wife or niece, it is well to be his hanger-on—the tail, so to 
speak, of his kite. 

A noble spirit, of course, disdains to be served by tricks like these : 
what genuine literary ambition would rise through means so base? 
Thus our malcontent brethren and sisters of the pen remain outside 
the door, and grumble because they are not admitted on their merits. 
It is only the grossest partiality which excludes their well-reasoned 
essays and stirring tales and inspiring poems, and lets in the despicable 
efforts of Jones and Brown. hy is so much wholly inferior matter 
printed? Obviously because the editor cannot distinguish between 

and bad. He receives good matter, we have the best reason in 
the world to know ; but it comes back to us within the month. Prob- 
ably it has not been read. Either he is worked to death, poor wretch, 
on | has not time to get through his mail, or he has no conscience, and 
disgracefully neglects his duty. Probably, did we say? Nay, cer- 
tainly. The damning fact can be proved—it has been proved. How? 
There are several ways. Place a section of your MS., say pages four 
to six and eleven to nineteen, upside down ; or gum two or more leaves 
together, so that they must be separated to get at the writing ; or secrete 
@ postage oy f between pages nine and ten: this last is perhaps the 
surest test of all. Then, if your stamp comes back to you, or your 
paper as you — it, you will know that your offering has not even 

n examined. hat do you gain by this? You gain the knowledge 
that the editor’s professions are insincere, a hollow mockery ; that the 
best things sent to him remain unread. If he had read them, even he 
must have been moved by the pathos of “ Lines to a Titmouse,” the 
deep wisdom of “ Remarks on the Currency,” the brilliancy of “Miss 
Skeesix’s Fate,” the rich humor of “ A Laughing Jackass.” Even he 
could hardly have failed to see that the insertion of these would raise 
the tone of his feeble publication—raise it, not by inches, but by miles 
—and that such a tale as “The Bloody Blanket” would increase his 
circulation by thousands at one stroke. 


It is not a new remark that there are two sides to every subject : 
now let us hear the other side of this one. Editors live under the iron 
rule of certain facts to which most of their intending contributors 
seldom give a thought, and of which many of them are wholly ignorant. 
Figures (when they do not lie) are the most stubborn of facts, the least 
elastic, and the most tyrannical. A monthly contains, let us say, one 
hundred and forty-four pages: if the matter offered to it in an average 
month would cover five thousand pages, what proportion of that matter 
can be used? It includes perhaps three or four poems in each issue: 
if it gets six or eight a day, how many of them can it print? These 
are not abstruse problems, but rather simple sums in arithmetic. 

Once in a while an aspirant gives sign of remembering that he or 
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she is not alone in the field. “I know,” writes one of these, “that 
you cannot accept even half that is offered.” The fraction should be 
divided by about fifteen. An editor who kept six per cent. of what 
comes to him would be piling up MSS. which he could never use: if 
he retained one-tenth of them, he would have to buy more safes for 
their accommodation, and probably would soon be without the cash to 
pay either contributors or printers. It is well to cut one’s coat accord- 
ing to one’s cloth, and not attempt to do business on a scale beyond the 
bounds of practical possibility. 

If people who write would bring their soaring minds down to a 
plain recognition of these hard and grovelling and unedifying facts, a 
good share of their grievances would be turned away from the guilty 
editors toward the Scheme of Things in general. Some of them seem 
to think that when they decide to enter upon “a literary career,” that 
is a phenomenon, a fact of interest to the world at large. Not at all, 
unless they have unusual ability—which is rarely the case. “I have 
heard that you are kind to young writers,” they say. ‘I am a young 
writer. Of course you will print this, and encourage me.” Bless you, 
there are too many of you by far. What you and your kind produce 
would fill several daily papers—sixteen large eight-columned pages, 
small type, and no pictures or advertisements ; and then you would have 
to furnish the plant and the running expenses, for few besides your- 
selves and your admiring families would buy the papers. The woods 
are full of you, sisters and brothers of a more or less literary turn. 
Dorothea’s commencement speech has elicited such delighted comments 


that she knows this is her vocation: Abijah’s verses in the Wayback | 


Gazette have won him local repute, and now he wants a wider field: 
Jane and William are urged by friends not to hide their light under 
a bushel, but to let it shine for the benefit of the public and of 
posterity. Do these beginners dream of the conditions of the race, of 
the competition they must encounter? This is not an age of darkness: 
_ it takes some special knowledge or ability to enlighten it in any degree 
worth mentioning. The schoolmaster has been abroad to a consider- 
able extent. Thousands and thousands of persons of both sexes and 
all ages are trying to write for the magazines and reviews. Most of 
them (not all) can spell pretty fairly and construct a grammatical 
sentence. Many of them have been to the High School, and some to 
college. Quite a number have a more or less extended acquaintance 
with literature and life; not a few are practised and competent writers. 
Amid this multitude, what has any pee of real distinction, except 
striking talent, or special attainments with at least good ability? How 
can any one hope to get into the magazines, except by having some- 
thing to say, and saying it acceptably, on some topic of presumably 
general interest, and one that has not been already done to death ? 
a that the injured authors of “rejected addresses”—the dis- 
gruntled aspirants whose complaint we have heard—are bright fellows, 
and well informed, as some of them doubtless are. Well, then, wh 
did they not get in? Oh, there may be reasons aside from the editor’s 
stupidity or gross partiality. There was that learned essay on the 
Gothic elements in early English Why, a popular magazine doesn’t 
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want etymology. There was that powerful impeachment of the Demo- 
cratic (or was it the Republican ?) party.—A popular magazine is not a 
partisan sheet nor a polemic quarterly : being adapted to readers of all 
views in politics and religion, it aims to be without offence, and there- 
fore to eschew controverted topics. It has to decline a good many 
papers proving that men have or have not souls, that women should or 
should not be allowed to vote and be eligible to the presidency, that the 
sale of alcoholic beverages should or should not be forbidden by law, 
and so forth, besides others attacking or defending Calvinism, Method- 
ism, agnosticism, materialism, bimetallism, and as many more isms as_ 
you can find in the dictionary. The indignant writers claim (each on 
his own solitary line) that the free discussion of these burning topics 
would give life to the magazine. Their admission would be more 
likely to give it death ; any publication that goes out of its own proper 
field, and meddles with what is none of its business, ought to die, and 
is in a fair way to do so. In our day periodicals exist in enormous 
numbers and vast variety, each with its own more or less clearly defined 
character and range of subjects. Many of them are devoted to special 
departments, as tailoring, wines, jewelry, numismatics, political economy, 
higher mathematics, female suffrage, history of all kinds, literature in 
all its phases, railroads, stamp-collecting, denominational doctrines and 
interests, all the sciences, trades, and forms of business—in fact, every- 
thing that concerns a number of people. Any of these may properly 
publish articles that would be out of place in the usual high-class 
monthly. 

It is a not infrequent complaint that magazines print too much — 
that ought to appear (if at all) in the daily papers. Tn this age of 
journalism it is not always easy to draw the line with exactitude; but 
the liistoric editor’s answer, when accused of admitting trash into his 
pages, applies here—“ You ought to see what I don’t print.” For one 
purely journalistic screed that gets into reputable magazines, probably 
fifty are rejected. The only safe rule on this point is that a monthly 
does not want news, and had better not attempt to compete with the 
newspapers. When an article is offered on the prospects of war in 
Africa, deep wisdom is not required to reflect that whatever can be 
said now on that theme will be stale, and perhaps ridiculous, by the 
time it gets before the public—in a monthly. A daily, or at farthest 
a weekly, is the place for it. Why? Because the monthlies are not 
gotten up overnight: their contents occupy a month or two in passing 
from their editors to their readers, especially when they have trans- 
atlantic editions. Therefore a “timely” topic is not for them, unless 
its timeliness is extensible—a matter of some weeks at least, not of a 
day or two. Even then the risk is great, for in the rush of modern 
life a “burning” subject may burn out to dead ashes sooner than is 
expected. The safes of some great magazines are probably crammed 
with productions of this sort, which could not be put before the world 
in time, and are now waste paper. The - occasion passed, and 
they have sunk to “back numbers.” For all the writers’ pains and 
the publishers’ dollars that were invested in them, it is cheaper to let 
them lie than to print them. After a few mistakes of this kind, an 
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editor becomes wary, and prefers to avoid elections, wars, and other 


topics of the moment. It is the same thing, to a less extent, with fads. 


If one could only tell how long they were going to last! But the 
tide of changing public whim may suddenly recede, and leave those 
who have trusted to it stranded. The Roentgen discovery is important 
and valuable, but it is possible to see too many pictures of the bones 
in a hand and the matches inside their box. By the time the present 
' sereed has passed to the printer and from him to the reader, the illus- 
trated magazines may still be full of these alluring objects, or the sub- 
ject may have faded from the general mind and been relegated to 
ancient history. When one has not the gift of prophecy, it is well to 
refrain from trying to exercise it. 

As a topic may be too new to be properly “ magaziny,” so it may 
be too old. There is no use, as a rule, of sending in reflections on the 
Trojan war or on the character of Nero: everybody knows as much 
about them as is necessary, or thinks he does. So there are probably 
not twelve English-speaking persons who have anything new to say 
about Homer, or Dante, or Shakespeare, or Milton. Lacking evidence 
to the contrary, an editor must assume that his correspondent is not 
one of these few experts. And, however that may be, nine out of ten 
readers—or more probably forty-nine out of fifty—will skip the article. 
If specially interested in the subject, they are sufficiently informed 
already, or as well as a chance essayist is likely to be. If not, they 
know where to look for the information. Familiar subjects, which 
every one has learned something about in school, do not need to be 
‘handled except by those who can speak on them with authority ; and 
this is supposed to be done in the cyclopedias, literary histories, and 
the like. General Jackson, for instance, was an important person in 
his day; but an article about him could not be “available” in any 
well-regulated office unless it had some fresh light to cast on his per- 
sonality or on the history of his time—which is not very likely to be 
done at this distance. 

Every magazine prints two classes of “solid” articles; some that 
are not remarkably well written, because they show especial knowledge 
of the themes handled ; and such as rely less on their facts than on the 
handling of them. A live essayist or critic, without extraordinary 
information (perhaps there is none to be had, beyond what is at any- 
body’s service), may be worth listening to for two reasons, a penetrating 
mind and an illuminating style. He sees more in a subject than 
average mortals see, and he can present it in an attractive way. He 
may not add directly to our knowledge, but he freshens and brightens 
up our minds. When any writer unites these two desiderata, especial 
information and an especial gift of conveying it, his “copy” need not 
go a-begging ; his repute and market are soon made. Of such are the 
great historians, and a few others. When one has neither of these, the 
only literary career open to him is that of the humble hack, whether 
on newspapers, or works of reference, or subscription-books, or what 
not. Nor is he wholly excluded from the magazines, which seldom 
succeed in filling up entirely with the work of genius, brilliant talent, 
and profound research: if they did, they might be too good for their 
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readers, who range from highly select to fair average specimens of 
humanity. To tell the truth, there are never enough Tennysons and 
Thackerays, or Lowells and Emersons, or Stevensons and Kiplings, to 
“go round.” And to tell another truth, a large part of what appears 
in the magazines, even the very best of them, is not going to bring 
fame or fortune to its producers—only reasonable pay and a moderate 
amount (and quality) of reputation. This is just as true—probably 
truer—of books too, as they run; and perhaps it is as it ought to be. 
What reason have we to expect our writers, any more than our sweet- 
hearts and wives and children, to be 


too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food? . 


It is not merely the selection of impossible subjects which causes 
the hearts of brethren of the pen to sink within them, and then to rise 
again in wrath, when the unfeeling postman returns their offerings. 
Sometimes the subject is all right enough, but the handling isn’t; and 
sometimes the subject has been all right, but has been handled to a 
sufficiency. A magazine may now and then want symposia, and 
answers, and additions, and reconsiderations; but usually it doesn’t. 
As a rule, it does not follow the methods of the debating society. 
Therefore there is little use of proposals like this: “The ‘Ode to a 
Bluebird’ in your current number seems to require a pendant ; so I am 
sure you will be glad to print these ‘ Lines to a Caged Canary.’” You 
may be sure he won’t be anything of the kind. Probably he and his 
readers have had enough of feathered warblers with that one specimen. 
Or, “Mr. Jacox’s effort in praise of Civil Service Reform presents 
only one side of the subject. I send you -herewith an article of 
pre Pca thousand words advocating the time-honored principle, ‘To 
the victors belong the spoils.’ It is somewhat beyond the usual 
length, but its powerful logic and fascinating style, with the impor- 
tance of the theme, more than justify the space it will occupy in your 

. Besides, your reputation for fairness is at stake: you surely do 
not wish to be regarded as a mere besotted Mugwump. The appear- 
ance of ‘Snivel Service Exposed’ in your next number will relieve the 
minds of many who have hitherto wished you well, and will perhaps 
save your publication from speedy ruin.” Or, “The remarkable inci- 
dents of the shipwreck in your last novel call to mind several similar 
disasters which really occurred. I have made a collection of these, 
and it is at your service.”—Fellow-sufferers in the cause of Letters, 
please understand that a magazine wants continual variety, and that 
when a topic has once been handled, that is usually enough of it, for 
some time at least. Find a theme of your own; don’t try to get up 
behind somebody’s else wagon, or fancy that your effusion is more 
welcome for being apropos of what another has just said. It isn’t. 
It — be in a debating society or a daily paper, but magazines, as a 
rule, desire neither repetition nor controversy. They want, as far as 
the monotony of Life and Nature will permit, to find new things under 
the sun. If new truths cannot be had—which, outside the rapidly 
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accumulating discoveries of Science, is generally the case—they want 
new light let in on old truths, new imaginings of human motives and 
relations. That is where ability comes in. For ability which under- 
stands itself and knows how to manage itself with pen in hand, there 
is always an abundant field. 

But this qualification has to be insisted on; for the woods and the 
streets are full of ability that does not know how to bring itself to 
bear, and so fails, as yet, of being the right kind of literary ability. 
There is a plethora of inventions that are futile because monstrous, 
of imaginings that insult common sense, of strength no better in its 
results than weakness, because it is not based on truth nor guided by 
taste and tact. A magazine that is decently and rationally conducted 
does not propose-to print arraignments of the Decalogue or of the 
institutions of marriage and civil society. It wants neither the deadly 
commonplace, nor a still deadlier array of absurdities and horrors. 
Arguments against honesty, even in politics, are as “unavailable” 
as if they were against humanity—though in our day honesty is a 
much less popular virtue than humaneness. Whether in fiction or in 
“serious” prose, and even in verse, a certain regard for reality, for 
truths known or generally agreed upon, for the experience and obser- 
vation of mankind, for the moral and rational instincts of sane and 
civilized human beings, is desirable and even necessary. To ignore 
these is fatal to any ambition—or ought to be. When the audience 
smile at the author’s pathos, groan at his humor, and laugh outright 
at his tragic climax, the play is scarcely a success. To pile up im- 
possibility on improbability, to attack the reader’s ideas or sympathies _ 
with wordy mace and battle-axe, is not the way to victory. Yet this 
is too often done, not only by the furious fictionist but by the zealous 
faddist or hobby-rider, whether in history or economy or science, who 
substitutes his personal whims for reason and reality. His pocket- 

iece may be no bigger than a half-crown, but he holds it so close to 
bis eye that it blots out earth and heaven. And then he inveighs 
against the narrowness of magazines because they will not take his 
point of view and give his lucubrations to the world. 

But are not magazines narrow, if they stand merely for the con- 
servative, the settled, the established ?—They would be, no doubt, if 
they did that: but such is not the character of the more prominent 

riodicals of our day. One may be on the side of reform without 

ing “ long-haired” or fanatical ; to exclude the salacious and the silly 
is not necessarily to be hidebound. A publication may decline partisan 
discussions as outside its field, yet show itself “up to date” by ad- 
mitting nothing that evinces an uninformed mind or an intolerant spirit. 
Certain large questions, for practical purposes, are generally agreed 
upon as settled : whether they are really settled or not, it is best for 
the general welfare that they should not be publicly discussed. Apart 
from these, and from controverted matters which are usually entered 
on from the stand-point of prejudice, feeling, or interest rather than of 
cool reason, there is no topic of anything like general interest which 
may not be handled in a popular magazine. That is not precisely 
narrowness. But then, a good deal depends upon the handling. 
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A frequent delusion exists as to the idiosyncrasies of editors, and 
the effect of these upon the publications committed to their care. They 
are liable to have their likes and dislikes, their individual tastes, their 
fads and hobbies, like other =o anxious aspirants sometimes 
imagine that they must study and coddle these, so as to “ get on the right 
side of” the man or woman they wish to use. “ Be careful in dealing 
with Smith: lead up to”’—whatever it is that Smith has been or done. 
But Smith is probably familiar with that dodge, and not to be caught 
so easily : he knows that your opinion of him, or his of you personally, 
bears very little relation to the business in hand. In fact, editors who 
have sense and conscience prefer to keep the personal element out of 
their editing as far as possible: it is but a side issue, and misleading 
if allowed to be more. A prominent weekly is managed by one of 
our first Assyriologists; Assyriology does not therefore receive undue 
attention in itscolumns. The conductor of one of our foremost month- 
lies has no little repute as a poet ; but he does not fill the magazine with 
his poems. His chief rival has lately published two memorable vol- 
umes on very grave and solemn subjects—subjects which he does not 
discuss in his periodical. An editor will accept articles with which he 
does not agree, because it is a free country and the writer is entitled to 
his opinion, while he declines others whose sentiments he entirely ap- 
proves. The question is not whether he individually concurs, but 
whether the points are worth making and are made well enough. He 
will admit subjects of no particular interest to him, because other 

ple are interested in them, and exclude some that lie close to his 

eart or to his tastes and habits, because they are not of sufficient 
neral interest. He is not conducting his publication for himself, but 
for his readers, and it is their tastes and views and welfare he must 
look to. His office, such as it is, is a trust, not a petty despotism, and 
his business is to exercise his judgment for the general good. 

If he does not mi lel this and act accordingly—if he accepts 
one MS. to please a friend and declines another to punish an enemy, 
or if he follows simply his own notions and tastes, and judges intending 
contributions on any other basis than their degrees of merit and avail- 
ability to the end in view—then he is a humbug and a man misplaced, 
and others will find it out if he doesn’t. He has no right, as a rule, to 
act on his prior opinion of a writer, or on anything else than the MS. 
in hand, which may be, and often is, much better or worse than he 
would have expected from his previous knowledge or idea of its source. 
If he proceeds steadily on these principles, fearing nothing but possible 
mistakes, caring comparatively for no interests but those of literature 
so far as they are within his control, aiming at nothing but to make as 
good a magazine as he can, then he is rendering the best service in his 
power to all his correspondents—even to the multitude whose offerings 


he must perforce return. - 
Frederic M. Bird. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
With Special Fitness for the holidays. 


The taste of readers, as of writers, runs in cycles. Yester- 
The True George day we were all engaged upon the history of the Napoleonic 
psa A Ja epoch. To-day we are concerned with Washington and the 
Ford. Illustrated. Colonies. The succession is a natural one, for the French 

: began, however mistakenly, what Washington finished. It 
took fifty years to give Shakespeare value to his fellow-countrymen. It has 
taken a century to make us estimate truly the nobility of our forefathers. Our 
appreciation has come with a rush of sentiment and emotion, but it will mellow 
into filial love; and the better we know the great men who laid the foundations 
of our country the more we shall venerate them and emulate their sterling 
characters. Nothing serves so well to further this impulse as a good biography ; 
not a cut-and-dried statement of dates and facts, for we can pardon the dis- 
inclination of readers to venture upon this, but a clear, direct character-study 
full of shades as well as lights, full of color and anecdote and quotation and 
conversation, showing the subject in his daily surroundings and habitual inter- 
course with other human men and women. The old biography has fallen into 

_ decay, and on its ruins has arisen the new, almost a dramatic embodiment, 

wherein the biographee literally “lives and moves and has his being.” 

Such a human book is this, called The True George Washington, by Paul 
Leicester Ford, which the J. B. Lippincott Company issues in a handsome 
uniform of blue and buff to denote its Continental origin. It is a superb out- 
line sketch of the man called George Washington in all his connections with 
the life of his stirring day,—domestic, military, political. Mr. Ford has come 
to his task brimful of knowledge and enthusiasm, and he has made a con- 
tagious book as absorbing as a novel, yet as true as gospel. His thesis is con- 
tained in these well-spoken lines: “The frequently repeated claim that Wash- 
ington was a man without friends is not the least curious of the myths that 
have obtained general credence. That it should be asserted only goes to show 
how absolutely his private life has been neglected in the study of his public 
career.” Hence the author has given us the concentrated essence of Washing- 
ton’s biography in telling chapters: on his Family Relations, showing how he 
came by his hereditary traits and how he obtained his family estate of Mount 
Vernon; on his Physique, dealing with his personal appearance and revealing 
that his face was pock-marked and his teeth were bad, but his presence always 
noble; on his Education, which was but scanty, save in the school of border 
warfare; on his Relations with the Fair Sex, giving a pleasing picture of 
his gallantries and finally of his marriage; on his experiences as Farmer and 
Proprietor of the thousands of acres composing his vast estates; on his char- 
acter as Master and Employer, showing how he treated his army of slaves; on 
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his Social Life as Citizen and President, with much delightful gossip about his 
guests and entertainers; on his Tastes and Amusements, with details of his 
dress, his theatre-going, his pleasure in cock-fighting and lotteries; on his 
Friends, who were many and humble as well as distinguished, and on his 
Enemies, who were abundant and bitter; on his Career as a Soldier, with many 
striking anecdotes of his bravery and of his lack of decision; and on his life as 
Citizen and Office-Holder, which fitly closes the book by giving a skilful por- 
trait of the man on his wide estates and in the chair of his exalted office. 

It would be difficult to offer the reader a foretaste from Mr. Ford’s text, 
because it is so compact and interwoven with quotations from Washington’s 
own letters and utterances. Suffice it to say that the author has made a last- 
ingly fine book upon a new side of a much-worn topic, and that henceforth we 
shall know better The True George Washington, as man, lover, soldier, friend, 
and executive, and hold him dearer because knowing him better. 

The illustrations have been selected by the author, which insures the re- 
freshing novelty that characterizes them, and, like much of the quoted text, 
many of them are thus far unique. 


The industrious and intelligent pen of Charles Morris has 
gathered into many volumes matter which is a year-long 
source of pleasure to thousands of readers, young and old. 
stp ial His Half-Hours Series, published by the Lippincott house, 


Ch Morris. 
Greck, Remas has become an established necessity for libraries, both 


Two Volumes. public and private, and his books for the young are always 
delightful in plan and in contents. 

This year his holiday books are two, one of which we notice elsewhere. 
The one open at our elbow is called Historical Tales, described as The Romance 
of Reality. It is in two compact and handsome volumes, made by the best talent 
of the Lippincott press, and will commend itself, even by title alone, as per- 
haps the most givable book for a boy or a girl which the season of gifts affords. 

The plan of the compilation is a new one, better, we venture to think, than 
that of the “ Boys’ Plutarch,” or similar collections. It gives a series of con- 
densed tales, written with a care for young comprehensions, which embody 
nearly the entire history of Greece and Rome. There is no effort to be critical 
or far-reaching, but a simple narrative disentangling facts from myths runs on 
in such an alluring way that even one long ago familiar with the stories must 
feel a kindling interest in them. 

The volume on Roman history gives tales entitled How Rome was Founded, 
The Sabine Virgins, The Horatii and Curiatii, The Dynasty of the Tarquins, 
The Books of the Sibyl, The Story of Lucretia, How Brave Horatius kept the 
Bridge, The Revenge of Coriolanus, The Sacrifice of Virginia, The Gauls at 
Rome, The Curtian Gulf, The Fate of Regulus, Hannibal Crosses the Alps, 
Archimedes at the Siege of Syracuse, The Fate of Carthage, The Gracchi and 
their Fall, The Proscription of Sulla, The Revolt of the Gladiators, Cesar and 
the Pirates, and a dozen more, each on some characteristic theme. 

The Grecian volume contains How Troy was Taken, The Voyage of the 
Argonauts, Theseus and Ariadne, The Seven against Thebes, Lycurgus and the 
Spartan Laws, Solon, the Law-Giver of Athens, The Fortune of Croesus, The 
Tyrants of Corinth, The Ring of Polycrates, Darius and the Scythians, Xerxes 
and his Army, How the Spartans Died at Thermopyle, Platea’s Famous Day, 
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How Athens Rose from its Ashes, The Plague at Athens, The Defence of 
Platea, Socrates and Alcibiades, The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, The Rescue 
of Thebes, The Humiliation of Sparta, Timoleon, the Favorite of Fortune, 
and others equally important to a knowledge of Grecian history. 

The volumes, which may be had separately, are amply illustrated, thus 
affording, with the added aid of a good classical atlas, a pleasing insight into 
histories which less favored generations have been obliged to study as a task. 


> 


Readers are too busy in this hustling day to make a choice 
neg of books for themselves. All professions are subdivided 
and Abroad. Se. into specialties: so is that of study. Scarcity of time has 
lected and Arranged produced the specialist in reading, who gropes up and down 
4 Charles Morris. the thick-grown paths of the library and picks out for us 
—— Four with unerring taste just what he knows we desire and like. 

Nobody in the field of such research has exhibited a surer 
taste or a happier invention than has Mr. Charles Morris, whose last work is 

a collection called Half-Hours of Travel at Home and Abroad, an apt continua- 

tion of his Half-Hours Series, so well known to throngs of book-lovers. 

This set of books is in four substantial and beautiful volumes, thoroughly 
illustrated by pictures which throw a valuable light on the text, and published 
in the best style of the press of J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Any of the volumes may be had singly, but together they make so com- 
plete a library of travel that few will care to obtain them separately. 

The first volume deals with American travel, and takes in the records of 
pilgrimages from the middle of the eighteenth century to the present time, 
covering in its scope all of North and South America. Such names are in- 
cluded in its contents as Jonathan Carver, who tells of the Fort William Henry 
Massacre, Harriet Martineau, Irving, Kane, Fremont, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Froude, Kingsley, Humboldt, and Darwin, with many others attached to nar- 
ratives of unvarying interest. 

The second volume covers Europe in the same engaging manner, and gives 
ample extracts from Elihu Burritt, Hawthorne, Willis, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Dickens, Donald G. Mitchell, Bayard Taylor, De Amicis, Matthew Woods, and 
forty-three other authors of note. 

The third volume describes Asia in a similar way, and offers ten-page arti- 
cles or more from Burton, Layard, Leonowens, Sir John Bowring, Marco Polo, 
Fred Burnaby, and Commodore Melville, with a double score from other graphic 


The fourth volume is naturally devoted to Africa and Australasia. It pre- 
sents a contents as varied as the previous volumes, giving bits of adventure and 
discovery from great travellers like Mungo Park, Schweinfurth, Sir Samuel M. 
Baker, Stanley, Du Chaillu, Sir Richard Burton, Von Wissmann, Livingstone, 
Froude, Lady Brassey, Gordon-Cumming, and a whole group of other authors 
who have wandered in the Orient and left picturesque records. 

It will be seen that the comprehensive plan of this work is unusual, and 
when it is realized that many of the passages introduced are from copyrighted 
books difficult to secure and often costly, it becomes plain that the recipient of 
such a gift at Christmas, or the thrifty buyer, will possess a treasure growing in 
value with time. 
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The loss of Bill Nye leaves a wide break in the ranks of 
Bill Nye's History the contemporary humorists. There was no one else just 
tt ge ge 4 like him; but he had the common national gift of broad 
Goodes sad A. wu. DUmor to a rare degree, and his fooling was all the better 
Richards. for the quiet censure of pretension and vulgarity which it 
always insinuated. 

Bill Nye’s last book—unfinished, but fortunately complete in itself—was the 
comic History of England, projected by the Lippincotts as a companion volume 
for his droll History of the United States. He had carried his work from the 
Druids to Henry VIII., and then, like the kings and queens he killed off 
with delicious wit, he was overtaken by the Grim Destroyer and himself cut off 
forever. 

This, his final work, shows him in the vigor of mid-life. There is no abate- 
ment of his overflowing fun and facetiousness, and everybody who has split his 
sides over the American history will eagerly embrace this last chance for a treat 
as great. 

Listen to the crack of his mirthful whip in this: “ Alfred was not only a 
godly king, but had a good education, and was a great admirer of Dickens and 
Thackeray ;” and this, “ The church fell upon the king with a loud annual report, 
and when the débris was cleared away, a little round-shouldered grave in the 
churchyard held all that was mortal of the king ;’” and this, “ He foretold that 
Ethelred would have a stormy reign, with sleet and variable winds, changing 
to snow;” and again, “Robert unhorsed the old gentleman at one time, and 
would have killed him anonymously, each wearing at the time a galvanized 
iron dinner-pail over his features ;” and finally, ‘“ Underneath the castle was a 
large dungeon, where people who differed with the baron had a studio.” 

The reviewer thought to mark a few such passages for quotation, but his 
pencil was kept busy, and it is difficult to choose from the endlessly fresh turns 
of humor which this genius of fun seemed never to lack. His favorite stalking- 
horse is false sentiment, and thus the book has a healthy side which should 
commend it to readers of a more serious turn. 

The illustrations, as in the previous book, are an essential part of the huge 
joke. They have been skilfully related to the text by the artists, W. M. Goodes 
and A. M. Richards, whose clever illustrations, in Tenniel’s manner, to the 
New Alice in an Old Wonderland, will be favorably remembered, and they are 
printed in excellent style quite in keeping with a volume in all respects an ideal 
holiday gift for a man or woman who loves an honest laugh. 


Very worthy was it of Miss Jennie Thornley Clarke, her- 
necator toner self a Southron, to bring together in this enduring form 
by Jennie Thornley the poetry of the romantic region called by us The South. 
Clarke. With an For theland which produced the “‘Swanee River” and “ Old 
Introductionby Tncle Ned” has a heart full of pathos, the very pith of 
ag — poetry, and where such songs have arisen there must also 

exist a fine treasury of true verse. That it is so we have 

always realized, but no one who has failed to see this well-edited volume could 

credit the abundance, the variety, and the beauty of the poetry which has been 
caught from Southern lyres. 

Miss Clarke is connected with the Georgia Normal and Industrial College, 
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and her taste, added to her intellectual gifts, has fully equipped her for her 
well-chosen work. That she is not without honor in her own land is attested 
by the laudatory Introduction to her volume from the pen of an artistic 
authority on the South, Joel Chandler Harris. He pronounces the collection 
the first in its field, and commends Miss Clarke for her industry and enthusiasm, 
taste and judgment. 

That this is amply warranted may be found by a glance through the pages 
of this beautiful volume, with its full indexes, both of titles and authors, All 
the poems which one looks for first seem to be included, such as Poe’s and 
Lanier’s and Hayne’s and Cawein’s and Timrod’s and Key’s best things; but 
besides these and other well-known and never trite compositions there is a 
wealth of new poetry which will afford endless delight to men and women 
of the North as well as of the South. All of us know the name of Edward C. 
Pinckney, but how few remember his charming lyric, “ A Health”: 
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I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon ; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 

A form so fair that, like the air, 

’Tis less of earth than heaven. 


This is but an infinitesimal drop from the overflowing cup which Miss Clarke 
has filled for us, but it may serve as a foretaste and induce those who read it 
to take up a book which must do much to erase prejudice in the North and 
create pride i in the South. 

There is a well-condensed appendix of biographical notes, “ en 
indicate the editor’s claim that these writers are Southerners.” 


Here in the Quaker City, where modesty and self-abnega- 

Annals of Music in tion were inculcated for generations, we have hitherto valued 

Philadelphia, and but little the things of native product. Even our ancestors 

History of the were carefully shrouded in our own domestic sanctuaries 
Musical Fund So- 

~ ciety. By Louis o, Until the great wave of historic gossip came upon us and 

Madeira. Editedby we found them of publicimportance. Now we are building 

Philip H. Goepp. societies on their remains, and in the light of these the 

whole attitude of our fellow-townsmen toward home-bred 


talent has changed. 
Hence it is that such a book as this Annals of Music in Philadelphia and 


History of the Musical Fund Society has been called into being, and it imme- 
diately takes its place among the very essential work of recent days toward a 
better appreciation of our past. 

The late Mr. Louis C. Madeira brought research and sympathy to his well- 
chosen task, and through his pen and that of his editor, Mr. Philip H. Goepp, 
who is widely known as an accomplished musician and teacher, we have a 
volume both useful and interesting. 

As an example of the text we must permit ourselves to quote one delightful 
anecdote out of many. Jedediah and Timothy Weiss were brought down from 
Bethlehem to play the trombone, then a scarce instrument, in the performance 
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of “The Creation.” ‘I remember it well,” says Jedediah. “TI played the brass 
trombone. When the recitative was sung, wherein the creation -of the lion 
was described, we, the trombonists, blew one long note of four quarters. The 
conductor rapped; all became silent. The part was repeated three times with 
the same result. One of the performers in our rear was overheard to say, 
‘What folly to get country folks to play such important parts!’ . . . We did not 
know they had stopped on our account. Mr. Hupfeld then came and examined 
our notes, and proclaimed aloud, ‘They are right, gentlemen ; the basses must 
hold out four full quarters.’ ” 

The scope of the little book takes in the entire history of early music, singly 
and as connected with the church and the theatre in Philadelphia. It brings 
back to remembrance many familiar names too valuable to be lost from our 
annals,—such names, for instance, as that of Thomas Loud, whose silver trade- 
mark still clings to an old piano-forte held dear to the writer of this notice, 
and whose work was, in its day, an honor to the town he dwelt in. 

The edition is handsomely produced, befitting its limitation to six hundred 
and twenty copies, and contains seven photogravure portraits of famous musi- 
cians and singers, with an excellent picture of Musical Fund Hall, and several 
fac-similes of rare old programmes. 


“Never do any work in a slipshod manner” is one of the 
i. anomie. emphasized directions in Mr. Charles F. Jackson’s Mechan- 
alee. "ical Drawing, and, having faithfully followed his own rule, 
the author has produced a little book of untold value to 
any student who wishes to enter the remunerative field opened to him by 
Mechanical Drawing. Mr. Jackson is the director of drawing in many impor- 
tant schools in Philadelphia,—for instance, the High Schools and Schools of 
College Preparation, the Episcopal Academy and the Rittenhouse Academy,— 
and his long experience as a teacher has ripened his professional knowledge of 
his specialty. He gives here in a condensed yet comprehensive form the sub- 
stance of his teaching, and the book will be found helpful not only to students 
in the technical avenues of manual training, but also to Fine-Art students, who 
too often slight the essential branch of perspective. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company has brought forth the handy volume with 
the care always devoted to technical works by this firm, and the drawings are 
both abundant and helpful. 
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HOLIDAY FICTION. 


We have sometimes thought that the pleasantest—perhaps 
?- Littlejohn of the surest—way to learn history is through the historical 
- By George a 
Segen, romance. When the work is done by a talented pen there 
are no pains needed, no effort of memory: the story eats 
itself into one’s mind as the acids do into a photographic plate. 

Such a pen is that of Mr. George Morgan, who has given us in John Little- 
john of J. as complete and fascinating a picture of this section of the world at 
the time of the encampment at Valley Forge as any American author past or 
present could do. He has matured a gift here in our midst that will give him 
a lasting place not only among writers who have dealt with American scenes, 
but among those who have created character in any tongue. 

His tale has occasioned a marvellous sum of research in history and bi- 
ography, and it indicates a minute knowledge of the near-by geography in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. To this ample equipment he has 
brought a fine creative touch which embodies Washington the General, Colonel 
Hamilton, Lafayette, Sir William Howe, Lord Howe, Lord Stirling, Conway, 
Knox, and a score or more of officers on both sides, and brings into view typical 
men and women who unweave the intricate plot for us to its hoped-for consum- 
mation. 

The story is told by one Asa Lankford, a mute, and it is not its least in- 
genious device that he should always manage to hear and to reveal his know- 
ledge, without ability to speak. He is taken into Washington’s head-quarters 
at Valley Forge as a clerk, and thus learns many secrets and sees many hap- 
penings which history knows only by rumor. The central motive of the 
romance is the love of John Littlejohn for the Quaker maid Mary Truax, 
daughter to Caleb Truax, of Sweetbriar, on the Schuylkill. He risks much for 
an interview with her, for he is charged with complicity in the king’s intrigues 
against General Washington, and is a supposed deserter. She in turn for him 
does unwonted acts of forwardness and courage on the road and in the camp. 
When he is captured, she seeks an interview with Washington, who allows Little- 
john a reprieve while she travels to York for a pardon from the Congress. 
As her message is being flashed back to Valley Forge from hill to hill over the 
semaphore of mirrors, a party inimical to Littlejohn strives to prevent it. It 
is a dramatic climax when the signal-man lifts his flaming torch toward the 
mirror, which at the same instant is splintered by a shot from below. But Little- 
john makes his escape in spite of enemies and false accusations, and plunges on 
through a succession of patriotic adventures such as one can fancy as entirely 
characteristic of that romantic time and place. Perhaps the jolliest episode of 
all is where Littlejohn and his companions are imprisoned in the tower of the 
State-house while a cock-fight is being conducted on the floor many feet below 
for the edification of the British officers. There were none to favor the Ameri- 
can cock until Littlejohn let drop a bag of good English gold and shouted his 
preference for the despised bird. Then, in the confusion, the little band made 
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its escape across the roof, and we follow it to the Chesapeake, where there is 
some gallant fighting under a lady of high mettle, owner of vast estates and 
many slaves, and finally back to Valley Forge and to the end of the campaign. 

The book is so consistent, so real in its details and so graphic in its style, 
that we predict for it a standard place among historical romances, and look for 
much more of the same excellent order from its gifted author. It is not too 
much to assert that it immediately takes a foremost rank among the present 
harvest of volumes dealing with Colonial subjects. 


> 


The present current of taste which takes in American sub- 
ton F gpg jects of every era has given rise to not a little fiction 
ee.” "* founded on our own history, and where this has been written 

by able pens it has had a wide and warm reception. 

Nothing has yet appeared, so far as we know, dealing with John Brown’s raid 
in Kansas, a tragic event of central importance in our annals as a nation. Mr. 
Arthur Paterson has had the artistic good sense to make this the theme of his 
latest novel, and from the author of The Daughter of the Nez Percés we are 
justified in expecting a sound and alluring romance, so embedded in fact as to 
possess reality and to prove subsidiary to actual history. 

This is the fact with regard to For Freedom’s Sake, Lippincott, and to our 
notion the author has surpassed himself in the pictures he gives us of the raw 
life in Kansas in 56. The town of Santone, “twenty miles from the Missouri 
frontier,” is the stage on which most of this grim drama, with its love-tale inter- 
woven, is enacted. Robert Holdenough, the foremost character, is a “ blasted 
Boston blue-nose” with high ideals and a deadly hatred of slavery. He plunges 
into this town, ignorant of the fierce passions which are convulsing it, and 
makes immediately a score of powerful enemies. One man alone stands his 
friend, Isaac Shappett, hotel-keeper. He does not show an open partiality: 
he is too shrewd. But secretly Shappett was a friend of John Brown, and he 
aided Holdenough in ways which even the recipient was blind to, bringing him 
safely through several murderous encounters with the Missouri roughs. Hold- 
enough was finally introduced to John Brown and his sons. He became a 
follower of the sturdy old patriot, and at one critical point risked his life for 
John Brown. The memorable “ Kansas murders” are an incidental episode 
of the tale, and they are described with a tragic intensity which leaves a lasting 
picture in the mind. 

Through all this tumult the quiet love of Robert Holdenough for Ruth 
Winsford grows apace, in spite of the treacherous rivalry of Captain Howlett, 
commander of the United States troops. But here we must not anticipate, save 
to hint that the tale ends happily for Holdenough, while old John Brown goes 
down to death on the scaffold. Well does the final impressive chapter close,— 


“Not any spot six feet by two 

Will hold a man like thee. 

John Brown will tramp the shaking earth 
From Blue Ridge to the sea, 

Till the strong angel comes at last 
And opes each dungeon door, 

And God’s Great Charter holds and waves 
O’er all his humble poor.” 
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The stir and tumult and the salt odor of the sea surge 
Captain Gore’s through the pages of Captain Gore’s Courtship, by T. Jenkins 
Courtship: a Sea Haines, the latest issue in Lippincott’s Lotos Library. Cap- 
a eg ‘on tain Gore is a skipper with a chivalrous heart, who goes 
Library. through a succession of intrepid adventures in many seas. 

He sails as mate of the Conemaugh, which is too heavily 
laden, and in the midst of a tremendous hurricane, described with masterly 
skill, he falls in love with the captain’s ward, who had not till then been seen 
on board. Passing out of this danger into the hands of a crew of mutineers 
turned pirates, he does some noble work in endeavoring to rescue the lady of 
his heart, and at last finds his way to his own shores, where his subsequent fate 

in love must be left for the reader’s interested pursuit. Suffice it to say that a 

better, breezier sea tale has rarely come from any pen, and that the character 

sketched in under the name of O’Toole is as fine a bit of literary creation as we 
have encountered in many a day. 
The Lotos Library has well maintained its high standard in fiction, and 


Captain Gore’s Courtship will give it further repute. 


It is a work of supererogation to commend a novel like 
Under Two Flags. Under Two Flags by the matchless “Ouida.” It needs no 
pels a bush from us, for it has had better laurels from its legion 
bard andE.Derbier. Of readers, greener than any bush could well be, and far 
more significant. 

But the Messrs. Lippincott have gone to much pains to produce an edition 
of the book worthy of its quality, and they present us at this holiday season 
with two volumes as handsomely embellished in type, binding, illustration, 
and paper as any good tale should ever desire. The full-page drawings, four to 
each volume, are by the celebrated French illustrator, G. Montbard, who has 
done so much to acquaint us with the types of Daudet, and these have been 
engraved by the sympathetic burin of E. Derbier, making pictures entirely 
adequate to the text. As a Christmas book, this edition of Under Two Flags 
will be appreciated by everybody in search of a gift, and by all who are fortu- 


nate enough to receive it. » 


otiiias There is always a power in knowing how. Mrs. Alexander 

utumn. knows thoroughly how to weave a good story through the 

By Mrs. Alexander. onvolutions of capital plot. This has been proved 

again and again; and now, in her very last tale, A Golden Autumn, she gives us 
a rich garner of all her deft talents. 

Perhaps the name indicates well enough what the story treats of. After 
the Spring of love and a Summer of gusts comes the benign season of peace. 
So it was with the married career of Derek Rivers, distinguished and of a noble 
line, and his wife Celia, the daughter of a bourgeois family of rich bankers. 
Rivers had wedded her partly in love, partly for fortune, and he thought her 
a bit of a doll and rather despised her relations; but she showed more no- 
bility than the nobleman when the test of her spirit came and he wanted her 
to invite to their house a gambling lady of high degree. They parted, and the 
tale is the narrative of the events which again brought them together. 
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The interest never flags with Mrs. Alexander, and her publishers, the J. B, 
Lippincott Company, have spread a rich feast for her readers on this side of the 
salt. 

> 


This is a love-tale tinctured with modern ideas, yet suffused 
A Triumph of Des- deeply with the sentiment of the great passion. It is, too, a 
Helen Twells, Jr. _ Picture of the society in the midst of which we live. Open- 
ing with a ball in the gas-lighted rooms of some swell man- 
sion, perhaps of Walnut Street, it curries us to Narragansett Pier, and finally to 
the region of our own beautiful Brandywine Creek. Doubtless some of the 
characters shadow forth the real personages who haunt the assemblies, as Mr. 
and Mrs, Strutter and Mrs. Mayben, t ut this is a source of secondary interest 
in a tale which is one prolonged séance of love-coming and love-going between 
Phenix Loraine, a sculptor of noble presence and deep fascination of manner, 
and Helen Wentworth, the girl upon whom his affections centre. He reveals 
to her in an intense scene in her own dim-lighted little drawing-room both his 
love and the fact that he is already married. She hurls a scathing rebuke at 
him, but is conscious that she does not love him, and, so, little harm is done. 
His wife dies at a later day, and they meet again. Then come engagement and 
wedlock,—then disagreement. Helen parts from him and retires to a farm in 
the country below her home. There she is haunted by a bumpkin named Jim, 
who falls in love with her, but is almost ignorant of his own passion. At last 
Phenix arrives, still loving his wife, and they unite by disuniting,—a paradox 
which the reader will unravel. 

The author of this entertaining story, well called A 7riumph of Destiny, is 
Miss Julia Helen Twells, Jr., who thus, we believe, makes her début in the field 
of fiction, where she is sure to be heard from in the future. Her publishers, the 
Lippincott Company, have issued the volume in excellent taste, and all readers 
who keep in touch with contemporary fiction will want to possess a story so 
full of the problems of our end-of-the-century existence. 


> 


The name of Mrs. Oliphant stands for so much in fiction 
a ee that a beok bearing her sign-manual carries an irresistible 
phant. token of success. Her latest tale is called An Unjust Stew- 
ard, and is put forth by the J. B. Lippincott Company in a 

guise befitting its quality and its author. 

The land is Scotland, consecrated in these latter days to tales of pathos and 
idyllic love, and the characters are grouped in the city of St. Rule, whose min- 
ister, the Rev. George Buchanan, is described by the title of the book. His 
fault was not a great one, but it colored his whole life, and in the development 
of its influence on his career lies the power of Mrs. Oliphant’s story. When 
Marion was to be married and Willie to be fitted out for India, the funds were 
not procurable, save by the good offices of a parishioner, who lent them with- 
out acknowledgment. If the minister died before old Anderson, nothing could 
be produced to annoy Mrs. Buchanan. If the minister survived his friend, he 
promised to pay the debt to o'd Anderson’s heirs. That was all that passed be- 
tween them; and then the good old man suddenly died. His will exempted all 
debts below one hundred pounds, but the minister’s was more. When the Rev. 
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Mr. Buchanan went to see the executor he was weak enough to imply that his 
loan came under the limit mentioned. This was his sole sin, but it brought 
him lifelong woe, and how he was made to regret his fault in many ways is a 
theme which Mrs. Oliphant with force and artistic skill brings out through 
varied situations. The book is by no means asad one. It has the stamp of 
reality upon it and the humor of actual life in its episodes, and it will amuse 
and instruct the thousands of readers who await eagerly the harvests of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s pen. 


Many a pen has tried to follow at the heels of Bret Harte, 
ogg ee ren and that way lies strewn with bleaching literary remains. 
lips pen tg “But here is a thoroughgoing novel of the wild West which 

has independent merit and a theme of its own. Mr. E. 

Phillips Oppenheim has already done several notable things in fiction, and his 
future is assured ; but we doubt if his readers would consider either of his pre- 
vious books the equal of Zhe World’s Great Snare, just put forth in the Lippin- 
cott Series of Select Novels. 

The World’s Great Snare is the precious metal which all are striving for in 
these days of debased currency. It was the goal as well for the forty-niners, 
and by its allurements helped to people the wild borders. We are taken to 
the Blue River Valley by the vivid descriptions of the author, and presented 
to a precious gang of ruffians at work on their claims. Seeking her lover 
comes Myra Mercier, clad as a cowboy and weary with lonesome travelling 
through a desert. She tries to win back the love of Bryan “ the Englishman,” 
but his heart is yearning for another in his far-away home. Jim Hamilton, who 
works the next claim, proves to be Myra’s husband and Bryan’s foe. Jim is 
killed by a scurvy little creature, who blames the murder on Myra. She is 
about to be lynched, when Bryan takes pity on her and they escape. She saves 
his life; but when they reach England he forgets gratitude and follows the 
guidance of his love. 

That the tale ends charmingly is warrant for every jaded novel-reader to 
want it. It is a refreshing draught, after so much humdrum fiction devoted to 
the overworked West, and it will make new friends for its able author on both 
sides of the sea. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


There is a hearty reality about Frank R. Stockton’s stories 
Captain Chap. By for boys and girls that would make even the crustiest old 
Frank R. Stockton. prandfather feel the fire of youth. The fresh vivacity 
“ehenete le ‘7 never flags, and you seem to have entered an enchanted 
phens. sphere where everything unlikely is taken for granted and 
the prosaic side of life is forgotten or postponed. 

Captain Chap ; or, The Rolling Stones, is simply delicious. It tells how Chap 
Webster and Phil Berkeley and Pheenix Poole started off on a tug-boat trip 
down the broad river to the Breakwater to tow back the next day a great 
steamer which was disabled. As the tug waited for her to make ready it began 
to blow great guns, and the captain saw a schooner far off at sea trying to beat 
in to the Breakwater. He started out to give her assistance, which she refused, 
and on the way back the tug herself was disabled and rolled about all night. She 
was in a sinking condition in the morning, and the captain hailed a passing 
Savannah steamer, which took his crew and young passengers aboard. But the 
steamer was really bound for far-away Nassau. Here was a dilemma. The 


‘boys, by advice of one of the tug’s crew, asked the captain to put them ashore 


at Jupiter Light, in Florida, and this was done, their adviser going with them. 
Then began a succession of adventures just such as every true boy would revel 
in, with fishing-tackle, gun, and sail-boat, and at last the young vagabonds 
found their way home to delighted but distressed relations. 

The illustrations to this captivating book are by one of the most skilful of 
our artists in black-and-white, Charles H. Stephens. He has given six full- 
page pictures, and has furnished a typical little head-piece for each chapter. 
Among holiday books of the juvenile order it would be difficult to select a 
better than Captain Chap. “ 


Boys like nothing so well as a book of chivalrous adven- 

The Black Tor. A ture, and among all the writers of our day we should be 

Tale of the Reign hard pressed to find a better purveyor of this sort of youth- 

a pe Pn ful literature than George Manville Fenn. He has already 

Fenn. Illustrated. stored the boys’ shelves with several rattling tales, like 

The Young Castellan of last year, and he now brings us, as 

another Christmas approaches, this manly and thrilling story called The Black 
Tor, just published by the Lippincotts. 

The Black Tor is the black tower which ties on the border of lands be- 
longing respectively to Sir Morton Darley and Sir Edward Eden, deadly enemies, 
as their kin had been for long generations past. When the story opens, a band 
of ragged cutthroats is scaling the hill to Sir Morton Darley’s castle, and they 
meet on the way his son Ralph, whom they question about the castle. He re- 
veals himself as Sir Morton’s son, and guides them reluctantly to his father, 
with whom their leader, Captain Purlrose, claims friendship. Sir Morton is 
angered by such an intrusion, and packs the freebooters off. They then endeavor 
to make interest with his enemy ; but, failing in this, they boldly take to the 
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road and attempt to terrorize the neighborhood. It is in combats with these 
freebooters that the boys Ralph Darley and Mark Eden, who have been bred 
up to enmity toward each other, become friends, and by reason of their mutual 
regard, won, as it was, by the sword, the parents become mollified, and the 
charming love-incident of the plot is developed. 

The pictures by W. S. Stacey, eight in all, are just of the right sort to give 
an appetite for the book before one begins to read it. 

“Betty of Wye realized that she was called out into the 
Betty of Wye. By world to learn duty’s best and truest meanings.” Such is 
—— the author’s final comment on her little heroine, and in 
this sentence she sums up the theme which she has deftly 
and delightfully hidden in her fiction. The moral is not intrusive, it is per- 
vasive; and to a young mind it must come most wholesomely thus insinuated 
in the garb of a girl’s story such as only Miss Blanchard among contemporary 

writers can tell. 

Little Betty Osborne lived away down Chesapeake way, on the river Wye, 
and her father and mother were a dreamy pair who thought more of vague 
theories than of household comforts. Somehow, Betty, with her brothers, was 
of a different nature, and early learned to want domestic system and the joys 
of a hearthside. Crabs every day in the week did not suit her, nor meals that 
came and went as changeable feasts. She yearned for other ways, but did not 
learn to know them until she “ was called out into the world.” She saw a good 
deal of pleasant life in Baltimore, and every time she returned to her home she 
was more capable of elevating it. At last her efforts were crowned with success, 
and a new order of life began. 

All this is made plain to the youthful reader by many episodes that will 
divert and charm him or her. And when we assert that even in Two Girls 
and Girls Together Miss Blanchard has not made more captivating stories, the 
elderly giver of Christmas books will know what to choose. The illustrations 
are in all respects worthy of the tale. The publishers announce that Miss 
Blanchard’s three books may be had in a handsome set called the Blanchard 
Library for Girls. 

Whoever has failed to read Two Little Wooden Shoes has 

Two Little Wooden gone astray, and should atone for his foolish fault by 

cose poo speedily procuring this lovely edition and sitting down 

mund H. Garrett. under the evening lamp for as delightful a punishment as 

ever was meted out to an offender. The tale is an English 

classic, one of the ablest productions from the pen of “Ouida,” whom, with all 

her faults, no sound critic has ever arraigned for inability to reach the hearts 

of children. Tact, sympathy, charm, are all hers, and a wide knowledge of the 
needs of young readers who love an answering faith in fairy-land. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company has made the happy choice of Mr. Edmund 
H. Garrett as illustrator of this holiday edition of Two Little Wooden Shoes, 
and he has enriched the pages with six pen-and-ink drawings, each a full page, 
which are in entire accord with the spirit of the text and will be an enduring 
source of remembrance to every reader. Illustrations which are not in harmony 
do an injury to our sense of the story ; those that actually illustrate are a joy 
forever. Such are these of Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
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For real, thoroughgoing adventure, true love, pathos, and. 
fun, commend us and all the boys and girls who haunt 
libraries or have shelves of their own to The Mystery of the 
Island, by Henry Kingsley, author of Ravenshoe. It runs 
a wide course about the world, from England to Australia, 
from South America to Pelsart’s Island, and rounds out a 
tale of bush and pampas, wreck and treasure trove, which is so good that it has 
gone into many editions. 

This last one, issued by J. B. Lippincott Company, is made especially de- 
lightful by the illustrations of Mr. Warne Browne, who has introduced five 
full-page pictures which give zest and add beauty to the tale. 

For a good youth who deserves well of his adult relations, nothing pro- 
duced in the season’s publishing could better serve as a Christmas present. 


> 


The day of the girl student of art is upon us, and as she ia 
ora = _ a charming creature so are the tales about her likely to 
Mead. Anion charm. Catalina, by Laura T. Mead, is perhaps the first tale 
for young girls to deal with the enchanted region of the art- 
studio. It has been put forth by the J. B. Lippincott Company in a holiday dress 
and with eight full-page illustrations, which render it an ideal gift for young girls 
or elderly ones, and even intelligent boys will find it full of lively interest. 
The story tells how Catalina, a little creature half Spanish in appearance 
and in temper, came through many trials at the great Randall School, “ the 
largest school of art in England,” and by her pluck and quiet intelligence 
brought her family out of some sore straits. She was only a beginner, but she 
could criticise the work of older students so aptly and could draw with such 
feeling that Professor Forde, A.R.A., began to take especial notice of her. This 
begot jealousies which brought trouble to the ambitious young girl and nearly 
undid her, but she had made friends when she went to seek aid for her dear 
father, the learned professor of many languages, and her own good sense thus 
reinforced plucked triumph out of defeat. The story is a charming one, well 
sustained throughout, and very fresh in types of character and in the new ground 
it opens. . 
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“Pure and Sure 


Pure:—Its raising power comes from pure 
cream of tartar and soda, the wholesomest 
leaven known to science. 

Sure:—It never fails; you can depend 
upon it; it’s sure to do the work just right 
every time. 
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Boston Tasoos “ Brainy.”—One of the most disagreeable words that 
have lately come into use is “brainy.” It is applied to persons with big brains. 
Thus, we are told by an esteemed contemporary that many “ brainy women of 
supreme intelligence have had very large feet.” If this is the case, why not 
condense and say these ladies were “footy,” which is just as legitimate as 
“brainy.” By the same reasoning, paradoxical as it may seem, a man with 
large hands would be “ handy.” —Boston Transcript. 


FInNIsH MatTRIMOoNY.—AIl the way our driver had been very chatty. 
He told us how he had chosen his wife. He said, “There was some talk of 
her in the village. My aunt’s nephew spoke to me of her, but I never saw her 
till the day before we were engaged. When I heard of her I went to the 
puhumies [man of speech], who always arranges these things. I gave him five 
marks for her. She liked what she heard of me, and she gave him, as she was 
bound, a white shirt. Then I thought I would see her: so we arranged to meet 
at church at Unnikiemi, and we went there, and it was all right. We get on 
together.”—CLIVE BAYLEY: Vignettes of Finland, 


Brrps OF PARADISE WITHOUT LEGS.—The idea sprang from the practice 
of the natives of those islands where the bird is found, who, having a great 
demand for the feathers of this beautiful bird, exported the skins, but first took 
off the legs as being of no use. The feathers were highly valued for their rich- 
ness and elegance, and also for the invulnerability which they were supposed 
to confer upon their wearers, the Oriental chiefs whose turbans they adorned 
believing themselves to bear a charmed life in battle. A number of old writers 
stated that these birds were formed with legs like other birds, but they argued 
in vain, and Aldrovandus accused Pigafetta of falsehood in asserting that they 
had legs. As early as 1657 there were birds of paradise in Tradescant’s Museum, 
“some with, some without leggs.”” Linnzus employed the term Apoda, not 
because he believed the fable, but because, as he says, the older naturalists 
called the birds footless. For further information on this part of the subject 
see “ Penny Cyclopsedia,” article “ Bird of Paradise.” 

The present demand for these beautiful feathers is for the adornment of the 
hats and bonnets of modern ladies; and I am sorry to observe that the demand 
is so great as to threaten the extinction of the bird. During the past season 
one house alone at Paris is said to have sold sixty thousand dozen sprays of 
mixed bird-of-paradise and osprey tips. These are chiefly made up of the 
feathers of young birds, which are cheaper, the plumage of the male bird re- 
quiring several years for its development. The matured bird is now scarce in 
New Guinea, owing to the activity of skilled sharp-shooters. Attempts have 
lately been made to check the slaughter in German New Guinea, and it is to 
be hoped that the English and Dutch governments will follow the good ex- 
ample.—Notes and Queries. 


Fair AND GENEROUS.—Jack.—“I asked the old man for a raise of my 
salary yesterday, and referred to the fact that my hair had turned gray while I 
have been working for him.” 

_ Tom.— And what did he say ?” 

- Jack.— He gave me a bottle of his own hair tonic.”—Judge. 
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“UNsER Fritz” His “ UNCLE.”—This story is told by a German army 
officer : 

It is strictly against the rules of the Military Academy for a cadet to enter 
any of the beer-gardens in Berlin unaccompanied by a relative. A friend of 
mine, however, hoping to be undetected, ventured one night unattended. A 
gentleman came and sat at a small table near him and began chatting pleasantly, 
when suddenly one of the chiefs of the Academy passed them. 

“Sir,” whispered the lad, “ will you be my uncle?” 

“Certainly,” said the gentleman, smiling. 

Next morning at parade the unfortunate youth, who had hoped to escape, 
was called by name from the ranks. Trembling, he obeyed the call and came 
forward. 

“You were in the beer-garden last night?’’ gruffly said his captain. 

“Yes, sir, but I was with my uncle.” 

“Your ‘uncle’ happened to be the crown prince, who wrote this morning 
to ask me to let you off punishment. Never let it happen again.” 

The crown prince of this incident was the late Emperor Frederick. 


Kansas.— When you talk about there being a better State than Kansas, 
every potato winks its eye, every cabbage shakes its head, every beet gets red 
in the face, every oat-field is shocked, every onion gets stronger, the rye strokes 
its beard, the corn pricks up its ears, and every foot of aonuees kicks.—Summer- 


field (Kan.) Sun. 


CatcHING WHEAT-Ears.—In the early autumn enormous numbers of wheat- 
ears arrive in Helgoland on their passage south. The first—and this holds good 
among all the migrants—are young birds of the year. This last autumn in 
September the plateau was covered with these lively little visitors, or the re- 
mains of such as had been killed by hungry hawks on passage at the same 
time. The wheat-ears are caught in great numbers for the tables of the visitors 
who come for sea-bathing. A simple draw-net is employed. A small hillock 
being first erected five feet long and eight to ten inches high, parallel to this 
the net is placed, and by means of a line jerked over the hillock. 

Sometimes a colony of ants is introduced into the mound, and forms an 
excellent bait. During a very strong migration the produce of a net may 
amount to five or ten score. On perfectly dark, gloomy nights, when there is a 
heavy migration of larks and other migrants flying low near the surface, the 
whole island is astir, men and boys sallying forth with lanterns and a sort of 
big landing-net. As soon, however, as the very faintest indication of light ap- 
pears from the rising moon, or a single star pierces the gloom, the vast migra- 
tion flight ceases, the birds rising and passing forward at a high altitude.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


Not WARLIKE.—A lawyer gave a dinner-party, after which the gentlemen 
retired to the smoke-room for a weed and achat. Suddenly the host got up, 
took down a sword which hung in a trophy, and, brandishing it in the air, ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, gentlemen, I shall never forget the day when I drew this blade 
for the first time.” 

“Pray, where did you draw it?” asked an eager guest. 

“ At a rafile,” was the lawyer’s rejoinder.—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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OpDLY CoLORED SQUIRRELS.—Some oddly colored squirrels are said to 
have been taken near Belleville, Ontario. A black squirrel with numerous 
white spots was killed by Hull Austin, and another man got a fox-colored black 
squirrel. The queerest two were black squirrels, one with a red tail and the 
other with a big white spot on the breast and one on the back. 

A cream-colored black squirrel and a “snow-white” one, both rufous brown 
on the under parts, were killed. 

Such groups of odd animals are often noted in certain neighborhoods. In 
some places freak robins will be seen every year ; in another it is oddly colored 
quail.— New York Sun. 


BARBARITIES TO SMOKERS.—While Englishmen smoked, and laughed at 
their king’s wondrous ways, or growled at his tenacious grip upon their pockets, 
Eastern potentates were treating their subjects as only despots can for daring to 
indulge in the Frankish novelty. In Persia, where but recently jealous strife 
raged for sole possession of the tobacco industry, Abbas I., of dread memory, 
cut off the lips of those who smoked, and the noses of any who ventured to 
snuff. On one occasion he threw an unfortunate man whom he discovered 
selling tobacco into a fire along with his goods. Yet by and by this demon of 
cruelty himself was enthralled by Nicotiana’s charms, and became one of her 
most fervent devotees. The Turks under Amurath IV. were similarly pun- 
ished for infringing his edict against smoking. Sir Edwyn Sandys, of Ponte- 
fract, in his travels in 1610, bears testimony to similar acts of cruelty by Mo- 
hammed IV. During his stay in Constantinople he witnessed the punishment 
of a sturdy Turk who had been caught solacing the burden of life with the 
vapor of his new-found joy. Short-lived, however, was his happiness; he was 
dragged before the tribunal and condemned to the torture of having a hole 
pierced through the cartilage of his nose and a pipe inserted therein. Then, in 
order to render the punishment more impressive to the multitude, he was seated 
on the back of an ass with his face to the tail, and driven through the streets 
of the city, while criers proclaimed his offence and its merited punishment, 
according to the law of the Sultan. 

Not less cruel were the barbarities inflicted upon Russian subjects, who, 
under Czar Michael Fedorowitz, were publicly knouted for using tobacco in any 
form: in some instances their nostrils were split open. If guilty of a second 
offence, death alone could wipe out the crime. The ambassadors of the Duke 
of Holstein, who visited Moscow in 1634, relate that they were eye-witnesses 
of a public exhibition of this kind, where eight men and one woman were pun- 
ished with the knout for selling tobacco and brandy. By way of palliating 
this Russian atrocity they were informed that houses in Moscow had been set on 
fire by smokers falling asleep and dropping their lighted pipes.—Gentleman’s 
Magazin 


SHARPER THAN SpPIEs.—“ Lieutenant !” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you a platoon of scientists ready for active service?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Deploy them in front of the fortifications opposite our right wing, with 
instructions to turn on the cathode rays and find out how large a force the 
enemy has behind those walls.”’—Chicago Post. 
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Spending 
and Saving 


It took over thirty years of wilful 
wasting to break down that magni- 
-ficent constitution of yours; do you 

think you can build it up in a day? 
You have tried Scott’s Emulsion, 
but you are discouraged at your slow 
progress to health. But it is the 
food for you, nevertheless. It reaches 
the very tissues of life, and though 
you may not see it, the saving has 
begun to take the place of the spend- 
ing. Persevere. Keepup your Scott’s 
Emulsion as long as you can. Keep 
up hope. 


Book about it, free, by sending to 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 
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THE REAason.—“ Why is it, doctor,” asked a lady of her physician, “ that 
when you doctors are ill you do not prescribe for yourselves? Is it because 
you doubt your own skill ?” 

“Not at all, madam; but see what a terrible blow it would be to his repu- 
tation if a physician died who had been treating himself. No one would have 
faith in him afterward.”—London Tit- Bits. 


WHo Is AT THE HEAD?—England, after all, is the head of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. She has the title; she owns the family estates; she regards her- 
self, and is regarded by the outside world, as the heiress to the traditions and 
glories of the tribe. One sees constantly in private life that the younger mem- 
bers of a great family resent bitterly the pre-eminence which attaches to the 
head of their house. This resentment is increased when they have earned for 
themselves fortunes and distinctions of their own. But, though in conversation 
the cadet members of such a house may disparage the elder branch, and are 
anxious to assert their own superior claims to eminence, they are perfectly aware 
that the downfall of the parent stock would diminish their own credit, and in 
consequence they rally in the end to the support of the family. I think that, 
mutatis mutandis, the relations between America and England closely resemble 
those of the older and younger branches of a historic family; and, so far, I am 
a stanch believer in the doctrine, put forward by the advocates of an entente 
cordiale between Great Britain and the United States, that blood is thicker than 
water. 

It does not, however, follow that, because two nations do not desire each 
other’s overthrow, they may not be willing to inflict loss or defeat upon one 
another. And family feuds, though they are commonly brought to a close by 
the influences of common kinship, are exceptionally bitter while they last. In 
_ America, too, there are active influences which are permanently hostile to Eng- 
lish interests. To us the events of the War of Independence belong to a re- 
mote and well-nigh forgotten past; to Americans they are living memories. 
In every American school the iniquities of the British government and the 
British troops, the heroism of the American patriots, and the grandeur of the 
American victories are still impressed daily upon the minds of their pupils; 
and as a corollary from these lessons they are taught that the United States has 
a moral, if not a legal, right to exercise supreme power over the whole Ameri- 
can continent.— Nineteenth Century. 


Way SHE was Map.—“ Do you see that woman over in the corner?” asked 
the receiving clerk in the telegraph office. 

“The one who has been writing, crossing out, and rewriting for the last 
half-hour?” inquired the man who had just filed an eight-hundred-word special 
despatch. 

Yes.” 

“Well, I see her. Whatofit? I suppose she is trying to crowd a sixteen- 
word message into a ten-word.” 

“Not a bit of it. She came over here a little while ago with an eight-word 
message and wanted to know if I would make any reduction because it wasn’t 
quite ten words. When I told her I couldn’t do it, she got mad, and has been 
trying ever since to write the message so as to make it the full ten words.”— 
Chicago Post. 
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GREAT REDUCTION OF 50 PER CENT. 


In the GENUINE OXYDONOR VICTORY and on all the instruments made by the 
ORIGINATOR of this method of cure, until January 1, 1897. 


aA 
a 


THE NEW LIFE CIVER. 


The nal Oxydonor “Victory” for Self-Treatment. Supplies Oxygen to the blood, and cures disease and 
pain under Nature’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 


ORICINAL IMPROVED OXYDONOR, COMPLETE, 87.50 
OXYDONOR No. 2, LATEST IMPROVED, = $12.50 


eee Send for terms, 
Large book of information and latest price-list mailed free. 


“ BOSTON, 
“T have used Oxydonor ‘ Victory’ as regularly as possible during an exceedin ing period, and Rael fed 
its effects helpful. When so as to use I anticipate even B. O. FLOWER.” 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 


The average commercial advertiser usually invites prospective purchasers to visit his store 
and inspect his stock before going elsewhere. 

Isn’t this evidence of his fear that better goods and lower prices are on the counters of his 
neighbors ? 

When was there an advertisement that invited the public to look about, inspect, examine, j 
and compare the goods and prices of all dealers in the same line and then come to such andj 
such a shop ? 

Here is one now: 

The Penn Mutual Life asks the insuring public to examine the organization, plans,j 
policies, stability, surplus, cost, and general management of every competitor, and then 
look into its record, methods, and policy contracts. 

If it has a superior in safety ; 
If it has a superior in the application of the mutual principle—each for all 
and all for each ; Then 
If anywhere the same grade of insurance is sold through a series of years at 
less cost ; 
If any policy contains more equitable and just provisions for loan value, or Insure 
cash value, or extension upon lapse, or paid-up insurance ; Ise 
If anywhere there is a greater variety of contracts from which to select ; eiSe- 
If any company has devised more liberal and just methods; presents a simpler 
policy; or grants fuller freedom of residence, travel or occupation, or where, 
mode of death ; 
If, in short, the insurance world offers a better contract from a better company ; 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 725 02 Chestnut 
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A Masrer-THIEF.—So long as Hind kept to the road his life was one 
long comedy. His wit and address were inexhaustible, and fortune never 
found him at a loss. He would avert suspicion with the tune of a psalm, as 
when, habited as a pious shepherd, he broke a traveller’s head with his crook and 
deprived him of his horse. An early adventure was to force a pot-valiant par- 
son, who had drunk a cup too much at a wedding, into a rarely farcical situation. 
Hind, having robbed two gentlemen’s servants of a round sum, went ambling 
along the road until he encountered a parson. “Sir,” said he, “I am closely 
pursued by robbers. You, I dare swear, will not stand by and see me plundered.” 
Before the parson could protest, he thrust a pistol into his hand and bade him 
fire it at the first comer, while he rode off to raise the county. Meanwhile 
the rifled travellers came up with the parson, who straightway, mistaking them 
for thieves, fired without effect, and then, riding forward, flung the pistol at the 
nearest. Thus the parson of the parish was dragged before the magistrate, 
while Hind, before his dupe could furnish an explanation, had placed many a 
mile between himself and his adversaries.— Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Uncite GEORGE Is A BruTe.—She.—“ Marry John Smedler! If there 
wasn’t another man in the world, I wouldn’t have him.” 

Uncle George.—“ Considering the opportunities that would give him for 
selection, I think you are right.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE HANDSOME DUCHEss.—Georgina, a daughter of the first Earl Spencer, 
was married to the fifth Duke of Devonshire in 1774. She is commonly spoken 
of as “The beautiful Duchess of Devonshire.” Especially was she remarkable 
for the beauty of her eyes. Their uncommon brilliancy, it is said, so affected 
the mind of a dustman on a certain occasion that he cried out, “ Lord love you, 
-- my lady, let me light my pipe at your eyes.” The duchess was wont to say in 
after-life that among all the compliments she had ever received this one of the 
dustman was the highest. 

It was this Duchess of Devonshire of whom it is recorded that in order to 
obtain a vote for Charles James Fox at the Westminster election of 1784 she 
kissed a butcher, who had promised her his vote on that sole condition, though, 
no doubt, without the least expectation that she would comply with it.—Notes 


and Queries. 


PEACEFULNESS AND VEGETABLES.—An objection urged against vegeta- 
rianism is that it would make us too peaceable. A mixed diet is supposed to 
give restlessness, energy, and love of domination, and, therefore, to give to 
races which adopt it some advantage over others which do not. The con- 
nection of food with racial character—if there be such a connection—is a matter 
which cannot now be discussed. The savage eats his enemy’s heart because he 
thinks he thereby acquires his enemy’s mental qualities. We know that the 
analogy is a false one; but we sometimes reason much in the same strain. 
The Anglo-Saxon race is supposed to acquire its energy from the quantity of 
meat which it consumes. We might with an equal show of logic contend that 
our energy is due to our drunkenness or our love of gambling. If national 
predominance be a desirable thing, that race will be the fittest to survive which 
has the greatest intelligence and the highest physical efficiency and which prac- 
tises the greatest economy in the use of its resources.— Westminster Review. 
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Take no 
thought for the woes 
irt, or gri ing. 
Soap ames dust 


grime and leaves the skin refreshed, 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Attention is directed to the new Instalment-Annuity Policy of the Provident, 
which provides a fixed income for twenty years, and for the continuance of the 
income to the widow for the balance of her life, if she should survive the instal- 
ment period of twenty years. 


In everything which makes Life Insurance perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provident is unsurpassed. 


THE Chautauqua Reading Circle is widening the scope of its four years’ 
plan by the introduction this year of French history. What is called the 
French-Greek year opens up a most attractive field for the student. The books 
are all prepared by specialists who are not only fully acquainted with the sub- 
jects but have skill in presenting them in an attractive manner. The readers 
of Chautauqua books are thoughtful men and women, so that the subjects are 
treated not in the fashion of school-books, but with the special needs of these 
Chautauqua students in mind. The growth of the French nation and its in- 
fluence upon modern life and thought are subjects full of interest to the intelli- 
gent American, always a sympathetic observer of French attainments, and 
Chautauqua students are to be congratulated upon the enlargement of their 
opportunities, 
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Tas epitaph on a tombstone in the church-yard of Athlone, Ireland, has 
an Irish-bull flavor about it: 


: _ Under this stone lie two babies dear: 
’ One is buried in Connaught, and t’other here. 


THE PosTER Party.—This is one of the most amusing entertainments that 
can be given by the modern hostess, who in each invitation must suggest to the 
invited guest what poster or picture or magazine she is to copy in her costume. 
In preparing these dresses the material used can be as expensive or as cheap as 
desired. The soft clinging effect of cheese-cloth serves an excellent purpose for 
the Egyptian and Grecian figures so often seen. These costumes are contrived 
and made with very little labor, and if artistically copied are beautiful and 
becoming. The gentlemen are expected to inform themselves of the politics, 
religious views, etc., of the publication they individually represent and advance, 
and to air them with becoming energy. The ladies, very cleverly, as a rule, take 
up some noticeable feature of the book or magazine (usually some feminine 
whim or fancy), and exaggerate it in an amusing way. From these suggestions 
guesses are made as to the characters, books, etc., represented, and the prizes 
awarded accordingly. The refreshments served are very light, and the prizes 
subscriptions to magazine or newspaper. This covers the fun; but the charity, 
unless the affair is given with regular tickets, depends upon a ‘silver anata: at 
the door, or upon passing the “ ginger-jar. ”—Table- Talk. 


RuINED RoME.—It is still to see the modern ruins of 
houses which were not even finished when the crash put an end to the building 
mania, There are many of these, roofless, windowless, plasterless, falling to 
ruin and never to be inhabited,—landmarks of bankruptcy, whole streets of 
dwellings built to lodge an imaginary population, and which will have fallen to 
dust long before they are ever needed.—“ A Kaleidoscope of Rome,” by MARION 
CRAWFORD, in The Century. 


STILL REGISTERS HIS Boy’s NAME.—“ Did you notice that man register?” 
asked the clerk of an up-town hotel as a sad-faced man turned away from the 
desk. He had written his own name and another on the record. “ He has 
been coming here for four or five years that I remember,” continued the clerk. 
“The name that follows his own is that of his son, though the latter has been 
dead for three years. 

“Tt is a case full of sadness. That man makes regular trips to the city, 
and he used to always bring his boy, a bright-looking youth of about sixteen. 
The father was very devoted to him, and the boy did seem to be a rattling good 
fellow. They always shared the same room, always went out together, and 
seemed chums more than father and son. But the boy died. The next time 
the father came to the hotel there was a marked change in hisappearance. He 
walked silently up to the desk and registered. After writing his own name, he 
placed that of his son beneath it, just as he formerly did. I called his atten- 
tion to it, but a tear came to his eye, and he said nothing, so I immediately 
changed the subject. Ever since that day he has registered in that manner 
when he came to the city. Once in a while he will order an extra dinner, and 
have it set on the table beside him, just where his son used to sit. He never 
speaks of the boy.”— Washington Times. 
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Li Hune CHana’s Crimson Rim.—When Li Hung Chang, the great 

Chinese statesman and special ambassador of the Emperor of China, landed in 
New York, last August, the idea occurred to the Syracuse Cycle Company to 
present him with as handsome a Crimson Rim Bicycle as the Company could 
make, and to the Company’s advertising manager, W. D. Hawley, was relegated 
the honor of making the presentation. Mr. Hawley went to Philadelphia 
while the great Chinaman was there, but could not obtain an audience, as Li 
Hung Chang’s stay in the Quaker City was brief. When Li arrived in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hawley called at his hotel and made the object of his visit known. 
Although affairs of state are supposed to take precedence with great men, no 
sooner did Earl Li learn the object of Mr. Hawley’s visit than he ordered him 
admitted to his presence, and China’s greatest statesman was soon earnestly dis- 
cussing the intricacies of the machine. He insisted that Mr. Hawley should 
ride the machine around the room, and asked innumerable questions regarding 
its construction. He then presented Mr. Hawley with three beautiful silver 
medals of unique and handsome design, thanking him for the gift and express- 
ing the greatest pleasure. Li Hung Chang’s attendants stated that he was more 
pleased with his bicycle than with any gift he had received during his tour 
around the world, and he threatens to develop a strong case of bicycle fever, 
notwithstanding his advanced age. 


“ Ap-SUGGESTER” is the title of a booklet just issued by NELSON CHESMAN 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. It contains about two hundred and fifty “catchy” illus- 
trations, applicable to advertising different articles. Nicely printed, in con- 
venient form. Price, twenty-five cents. 
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SALT THESE Facts DowN.—Salt puts out a fire i in the chimney. 

Salt in the oven under baking-tins will prevent their scorching on the 
bottom. 

Salt and vinegar will remove stains from discolored teacups. 

Salt and soda are excellent for bee-stings and spider-bites, 

Salt thrown on soot which has fallen on the carpet will prevent stain. 

Salt put on ink when freshly spilled on a carpet will help in removing the 
spot. 

Salt in whitewash makes it stick. 

Salt thrown on a coal fire which is low will revive it. 

Salt used in sweeping carpets keeps out moths.—San Francisco Post. 


A Doe-Story.—When the guest of the Rev. Edward H. Ingle, in Roanoke, 
Virginia, I was asked by Mr. Ingle to make the experiment whether I could 
bring into my conversation with him the word “holes” without its being curi- 
ously noticed by his dog. I tried it more than once, not emphasizing the word 
or making it louder than any other words. The first time the word “ holes” 
reached his ear the dog looked toward me with an expression of apprehension. 
The second time he rose, curled his tail between his legs, and stood watchful, 
as if to know whether he was to be further disturbed. The third time he left 
the room, with unmistakable demonstrations of alarm and shame. Mr. Ingle 
told me, as the only explanation he could give, that the dog had dug holes in 
the grass on the lawn and had been sharply reproved and scolded for it, never 
punished otherwise. 

We have a dog which will do the same thing, for precisely the same reason, 
on hearing the word “ducks.” The little wretch killed a tame duck, and was 


verbally flagellated.—Spectator. 


HeEtrinec Her Ovut.—Mrs. Peck.—“ What do you sit there reading for, 
when I am trying to think of a word? Should I say ‘disillusioned’ or ‘ dis- 
illusionized ” 

Mr. N. Peck.—“I dunno. Just say ‘married,’ and let it go at that.”— 


Indianapolis Journal. 


VALUE OF A SLAVE.—When the slave-trade was in full swing, it was a 
common thing for merchants on the west coast of Africa to purchase a cargo 
of rum and tobacco and give slaves in exchange. The price of a prime slave 
when Mungo Park was among the Mandingoes was from nine to twelve mini- 
kallies, the equivalent of one minikalli being something like the following: 
eighteen gumflints, forty-eight leaves of tobacco, twenty charges of gunpowder, 
and a cutlass. Dr. Livingstone, than whom no explorer did more to expose the 
ravages of the slave-raider, says he never knew of an African parent selling his 
own offspring. When on his first great missionary journey he relates how, in a 
foray among the Makololo, thirty captives were given in exchange for three 
English muskets. Livingstone is especially severe on the Boers for looting his 
mission station in 1852, killing many of the Bakwains, and driving nearly two 
hundred of his mission children into slavery. The Boers, by so retarding his 
work, and making him uncomfortable at Kolobeng, helped to decide him to 
move northward, a decision upon which hung the future of modern African 
progress.— Chambers’s Journal. . 
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‘Mapam: We take the liberty of calling your attention to our Floating-Borax Soap, believing | 
that a trial will show you its great value for toilet, bath, or laundry use. It is not an imitation | 
of anything, but is better than all other floating soaps, as it is absolutely pure. We do not aim | 
to follow, but to lead. No doubt you know the value of Borax, in the bath or laundry. This | 


soap, and Dobbins’ Electric (which latter we have made for the last thirty years and still make), 
are the only soaps which really contain Borax, although some others claim to contain it, and 


as Dobbins’ Electric stands at the head of the non-floating laundry soaps, so Floating-Borax | 


stands far above all other floating soaps, and is without doubt the best floating soap that can 
possibly be made. Compare its color and odor with those of any other brand. 


This soap when made is a pale cream color, but with age the Borax in it bleaches it to 
a pure white. Some floating soaps turn brown and rancid with age. We take pride in calling | 


attention to the following certificate from the leading analytical chemists of this city : 


Dossins SOAP MANUFACTURING Co., 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN: We have carefully analyzed the sample of Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap you sent us, and 


find it to contain fully five per cent. of Borax (Bi-Borate of Soda). It contains nothing injurious for use in the 
bath, toilet, or laundry. We find it free from all adulteration, and therefore certify to its purity. 
Yours respectfully, 
BOOTH, GARRETT & BLAIR. 


We believe that you will be so pleased with this soap that you will desire to continue its | 


use, in which case please order it of your grocer, and be sure that he gives you what you ask for. 


It is the only floating soap whose wrappers are printed in red, hence it is impossible to | 


mistake it for any other, even at a distance. Ask for DOBB/NS’ FLOATING-BORAX SOAP, 


red wrapper. Yours respectfully, 
: DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
3 
THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DENTIFRICE IN 


PROWNS THE WORLD. 


CAMPHORATED TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, 
SAPONACEOUS 


TO REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 


DENTIFRICE TO SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRESERVE THE | 


THE 


TEETH 


TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND HEALTHY, 


USE BROWN’S GAMPHORATED SAPONAGEOUS DENTIFRICE. 


Price, Twenty-Five Cents a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists. | 


A Goop CHILD is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed by use 
of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best 
infant’s food; so easily prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and 
unnecessary. 
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To InsuRE PEAcE.—“ TI see in time of peace you are preparing for war,” — 
said the foreign ambassador to the secretary of the navy. 

“Oh, no,” said the secretary. “We are aed preparing for ones continua- 
tion of peace.” — Washington Tribune. 


THE Harmonious BLACKsMITH.—In the church-yard of Whitchurch, 
Middlesex, there is a tombstone commemorating the above. The stone, which 
bears in a sunk medallion a laurel wreath, anvil, and hammer, together with a 
bar of music of Handel’s famous piece, has the inscription, 


In Memory of | 
William Powell, 

The Harmonious Blacksmith, 
who was buried 17 February, 1780, 
Aged 78 years. 

He was Parish Clerk during the Time 

' The Immortal Handel 
was organist of this church. 
Erected by Subscription, 
May, 1868. 


Grievous to relate, this inscription perpetuates the monstrous error that 
Handel was organist of the church. The late Dr. Rimbault has conclusively — 
proved that Handel was not organist of the parish church of Whitchurch, but 
music-master to the Duke of Chandos’s domestic chapel at Canons, close by the 
church. However, I will not here enter further into that question, but will 
confine myself to the notice of the blacksmith. His story is well known. One 
day Handel, while walking through Edgware, sought shelter from a passing 
shower in a blacksmith’s forge, and, from the melodious notes of the black- 
smith’s song chiming exactly with the strokes of his hammer upon the anvil, 
composed his famous score “ The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 

The anvil and hammer still exist in a private collection, and these when 
struck give forth the same key-notes as Handel’s melody. According to the 
testimony of Miss Hurst, a former benefactrix to the poor of Whitchurch, 
Powell was a fine-looking man, nearly six feet in height. He always wore a 
clean shirt, with the collar thrown back on his shoulders, and a red cap on his 
head. I have recently unearthed from the Harrow school records the deed of 
William Powell’s apprenticeship as a blacksmith. This shows him as a native 


of Harrow.—Notes and Queries. 


Nove ScHEME.—Baroness (to lady companion).—“ The beginning of this — 
novel is horribly dull. Have the goodness, Fraulein Brockhardt, to read the 
first two or three chapters for me. I will then go on with the fourth.”— 
Feierabend. 


DENSITY OF THE PLANETS.—Ours is the densest planet of the Jot, if Dr. 
Backlund, who has made a new determination of the mass of the planet Mer- 
cury from the motions of Encke’s comet, is right. His result is that Mercury is 
only two-thirds as dense as the earth, instead of being denser, as hitherto sup- 


posed. 
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MAKE A DRUDGERY 
OF HOUSEWORK ? 


IF THEY DONT 
“Gow Dust" Iu LEAVE 


THE N.K.FAIRB | 


ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE new class just forming in connection with the well-known Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle has taken the name of the “ Nineteenth Century 
Class” in view of the fact that it will be the last C. L. 8. C. class to graduate in 
the present century. The vigor of this great organization in spite of the fact 
that hard times have been felt so generally by people everywhere is an evidence 
of the hold which it has upon American life. The circle has undoubtedly done 
more to stimulate mental growth than any other agency of our times except the 
common school. 


THE LAND oF FLOWERS.—The pleasure of visiting that garden of the 
tropics, Florida, is still possible only to the few, but the choicest fragrance of 
that land of flowers is brought within the reach of all in the genuine Murray 
& Lanman Florida Water. To the sick-room its balmy breath imparts a de- 
licious freshness, ever welcomed by the most delicate invalid, while as an en- 
joyment to those in health it is invaluable, whethor used in the bath or at the 
toilet. To distinguish the genuine article from its numerous imitations, look 
out for the “Trade Mark.” 


| wasil CHEAP, 
GROCERS HAVE IT. 
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HicH WAGES, BUT No WorK.—Our “ workingmen’s leaders,” when they 
are tired of bringing libel actions and getting a farthing damages, would do well 
to study the remarkable statement made by Lord Londonderry to his miners at 
Rainton on Saturday last. He proposes to shut Rainton Colliery, and the un- 
fortunate men who will be thrown out of work came to ask the reason. The 
owner produced a complete and detailed balance sheet, showing that the last 
year’s working cost £72,000, while the receipts were only £56,000, and even Lord 
Londonderry cannot go on indefinitely losing £16,000 a year. But the analysis 
of the figures is even more instructive than the totals, The net loss is 1s. 11d. 
per ton of coal raised. The total cost per ton at the pit’s mouth is 8s. 103d., 
and the selling price only 6s. 113d. Of the cost, 6s. 6d. is for wages. Now, in 
1887, just nine years ago, the pit was paying, the “ wages cost” being 4s. 53d. 
The result to the men has been a gain of 2s. 0}d. per ton in wages—and the 
closing of the mine. . 

The reporter adds that the statements of Lord Londonderry caused a “ pro- 
found sensation,” and well they might. We fancy that the sensation will spread. 
Strikes, shorter hours, high wages, heaven-sent labor leaders with snug seats in 
Parliament, Hyde Park demonstrations, and all the rest of it, are, no doubt, 
very fine things; but if the men all over the country who, like the fifteen hun- 
dred at Rainton, have been thrown out of work could be got to speak, we fancy 
they would cry out for lower wages and regular work rather than higher wages 
and no work.—Saturday Review. 


LAUGHTER.—Laughter is a most healthful exertion. It is one of the 
greatest helps to digestion with which I am acquainted, and the custom preva- 
lent among our forefathers of exciting it at table by jesters and buffoons was 
founded on true medical principles.—HUFELAND. 


Oxtp CoacHine Days.—The old coaching days, as far as convenience for 
travel was concerned, were the dawn of the great days of our present rapid 
means of communication. The seventy years or so in which mail-coaches 
waxed and flourished, and finally died out before the incursion of railways and 
steam-engines, have a decided flavor of romance attached to them, and no 
doubt the coming and going of stage-coaches lent a certain amount of color 
and interest and life to the country places and towns through which ran the 
great main coaching roads. The Bath road, the Dover road, the York road, 
were highways of communication along which rolled the heavy private coaches 
and chariots of the country magnates and the stage-coaches with their steaming 
horses, passing the various stopping-places with the regularity of clock-work. 

These stage-coaches, with their complement of coachmen and guards, 
afforded endless subjects of interest and illustration to the artist and the literary 
men of the day. Imagine Charles Dickens without stage-coaches, and denuded 
of all his vivid descriptions of the scenes such as those in the yard of the 
White Hart Inn, High Street, Borough, in “ Pickwick,” or of the mail-coach 
on the Dover road in “ A Tale of Two Cities.” It is difficult for the present 
generation to realize the fatigue and the wintry cold of such long journeys, 
when frozen feet were enveloped in a little straw, and a “shawl” folded round 
the neck was thought to be a fit protection against the keen night air, a strong 
contrast to the luxurious. cushioned carriages, hot-water tins, and fur-lined 
rugs and great-coats of the present day.— Spectator. 
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The Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (FULL PAID) $500,000. 


Solicits current Deposit Accounts from Individuals, Associations, Religious Organ- 
izations, Charitable Institutions, etc., allowing interest on daily balances. Receives 
for Safe-keeping Securities, Silver, and other Valuables ; Rents _ Deposit Boxes in 
Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Transacts a general Real Estate Business, acting as Agent or Attorney for buying, 
holding, leasing, and selling Property in the City of Philadelphia and its vicinity ; 
negotiates Mortgages, and places Ground Rents ; collects Rents, and takes general 
charge and management of property. 


Receives and executes Trusts of any description under the appointment of Courts, 
Corporations, and Individuals; acts solely, or in connection with Individuals, if de- 
sired, as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Atoeney 
etc., and becomes Surety for persons acting in such capacities. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, WILLIAM R. PHILLER, WILLIAM F. NORTH, 
President. Secretary. . Treasurer. 
GEORGE JUNKIN, THOMAS B. PROSSER, 

Solicitor. Real Estate Officer. 


For Children While tile Cutting Teeth. 


fin Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH: | 
ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 

CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


IT Is IN THE BATH that one of the greatest triumphs of the Murray & 
Lanman Florida Water is achieved. The addition of a bottle of this exquisite 
preparation to the water of the bath is sufficient to reanimate the most fatigued. 
It matters not whether the exhaustion is produced by oppressive heat, excessive 
physical labor, or an overtaxing of the brain, as the well-known hygienic 
properties of this elegant perfume cool and refresh the body and tranquillize the 
mind. 


Voi. LVIII.—48 
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754 CURRENT NOTES. 


Byron’s Pun.—Byron was as fond of puns as Macaulay. In one of the 
poet’s letters sold in London the other day occurs this passage: “I am living 
alone in the Franciscan monastery with one friar (a Capuchin, of course) and 
one frier (a bandy-legged Turkish cook).” This letter sold for sixty dollars. 


QUEER THINGS AS THEY ARE Sarp.—Shortly after the tidings came of 
the death of Prince Henry of Battenberg, the captain of the Boys’ Brigade (a 
popular military religious organization in the parish), at a meeting of his petite 
corps, referred sympathetically to the sad event, and, choosing an appropriate 
hymn to close the service, added, ‘“ Let us sing these lines in solemn silence.” 

Here is another. The preacher may have been an Irishman, but I am not 
sure. He was speaking of the transitoriness of earthly things. ‘ Look at the 
great cities of antiquity!” he exclaimed. ‘Where are they now? Why, some 
of them have perished so utterly that it is doubtful if they ever existed.”— 


Spectator. 


THE WantTs.—“ Your verses are very good, miss,” said the editor, in his 
kindest manner, “ but we cannot possibly use them. Our columns are too 
crowded.” 

“Can’t you leave out some of that stuff you publish under the head of 
‘Wanted’?” suggested the poetess. “It is very uninteresting.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


SuaaR IN ToBacco.—The last number of The Kew Bulletin contains some 
particulars of a very interesting problem which some years ago was submitted 
by the Treasury to the Kew authorities. 

The question was, Does natural sugar occur in tobacco? and in the investi- 
gation of this point some striking facts have been brought to light. The Treasury 
authorities were, of course, chiefly interested from a fiscal point of view, the 
duty on tobacco (other than cigars) being 4s. 6d., except in the case of “ sweet- 
ened” tobacco, which is charged at 4s. 10d., but cigarettes made of the sweet- 
ened article are not allowed to be imported at all. Before this investigation it 
was generally admitted that tobacco did not contdin more than a trace of 
saccharine matter. 

On the advice of Prof. Church, Dr. Hugo Miller was called in, the latter 
making a thorough examination of the question. Commercial samples of bright 
Virginia tobacco, undoubtedly free from adulteration, were found to contain as 
much as fifteen and two-tenths per cent. of saccharine matter. Sun-dried leaves 
of Nicotiana tabacum, grown at Kew, contained six and two-tenths per cent., and 
those of the same species grown at Ewell railway-station as much as nine per 

“cent. Dr. Miller finds the saccharine matter to be optically inactive when 
tested by the polariscope. He is of the opinion that neither cane-sugar nor 
glucose is present in the saccharine matter, but that it is composed of at least 
three sugar-like substances, probably hitherto unknown.—London Chronicle. 


His ReEason.—“ Why is it,” asked the irritated father, “that you con- 
tinually stand at the foot of your class?” 

“Cause,” answered the lazy boy, “’cause they won’t let me set down.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


1897... 
Thirtieth Annual Announcement, 


IPPINCOTT’S for 1897 will maintain the traits and 

standards hitherto familiar to its many readers. It 

will continue to offer in each number, besides a 

clean and readable COMPLETE NOVEL, a large 

variety of fact and minor fiction, prose and verse, selected, with 

more reference to matter and style than to origin, from a vast 

mass of material on all subjects, by writers known and un- 

known. It will contain no serials to tantalize the mind; each 
tale, and each issue, is complete. 

Novels may be expected from Amélie Rives, Julia Ma- 
gruder, Virna Woods, Mary Kyle Dallas, Captain Charles 
King, Clarence Herbert New, William T. Nichols, Henry 
Willard French, Joseph A. Altsheler, Duffield Osborne, and 
others; papers on the Origin and Conduct of American Insti- 
tutions, by Sydney G. Fisher and Fred Perry Powers; on 
Florida, by R. G. Robinson; on Marriage in the Middle Ages, 
by Emily B. Stone; on Russian Theatres, by Isabel F. Hap- 
good; on Irrigation, by Albert G. Evans; on Southern In- 
dustries, by Frances Albert Doughty; and short stories or 
articles by Kate Jordan, Edith Brower, Imogen Clark, Virginia 
Woodward Cloud, Clarinda P. Lamar, Mary E. Stickney, Matt 
Crim, Alice MacGowan, Annie Nathan Meyer, Jean Wright, 
Alice Morse Earle, Agnes Carr Sage, Will N. Harben, Owen 
Hall, Francis Lynde, William Cecil Elam, Dr. Charles C. 
Abbott, Dr. A. L. Benedict, Allan Hendricks, William T. 
Larned, Lyman H. Weeks, Henry Oldys, and many others. 


Some Contributors in 1896, 


Abbott, Charles C. 
Alexander, Mrs. 
Allen, Irving 
Allen, Nina R. 
Armstrong, Le Roy 
Atkinson, Arthur W. 
Bashore, Harvey B. 
Baylor, Frances Courtenay 
Benedict, A. L. 
Benham, Ida Whipple 
Best, John Leighton 
Best, Susie M. 
Bird, Frederic M. 
Boyce, Neith 
Boyesen, Hjalmar Hjorth 
Bradley, Mary 
Brower, Edith 
Burton, Richard 
Carter, Elizabeth K. 
Cawein, Madison 
Chesterman, Evan B. 
Coates, Florence Earle 
Cockerill, John B. 
Colyar, Pauline S. 
Crane, William Ward 
Crooks, Elizabeth 
Cutting, Mary L. 
Dickson, Edith 
Dowd, Emma C. 
Duvall, Ellen 
Elam, William Cecil 
Fisher, Sydney George 
Fitzgerald, David Bruce 
Ford, Gillam W. 
Ford, Paul Leicester 
Franklin, Nora C. 
Fuller, Edward 
Gale, Rhoda 
George, Margaret Gilman 
Gold, Eliza 
Hall, Owen 
Hapgood, Isabel F. 


Harben, Will N. 
Hayward, Celia A. 
Hendricks, Allan 
Horton, Henry Irving 
« Inkersley, Arthur 
Ives, Ella Gilbert 
Kelley, Mary E. J. 
Kirk, Ellen Olney 
Lamar, Clarinda Pendleton 
Larned, William Trowbridge 
Laughlin, Clara E. 
Lawton, William Cranston 
Lynde, Francis 
Macdonald, D. C. 
MacGowan, Alice 
Mackay, William R. 
McKee, Oliver 
Moffett, Cleveland 
‘Montbard, George 
Morgan, Carrie Blake 
Morse, Livingston B. 
Nelson, Dorothy E. 
New, Clarence Herbert 
Nichols, William T. 
Parker, Henry A. 
Pennypacker, Grace F. 
Perry, Carlotta 
Pope, Marion Manville 
Potts, William 
Powers, Fred Perry 
Pullen, Elizabeth 
Randolph, Arthur D. F. 
Reeve, James Knapp 
Reid, Christian 
Reid, Sydney 
Rhodes, Charles Dudley 
Richardson, Marjorie 
Roberts, Charles G. D. 
Robie, Clare E. 
Robinson, Charles 
Robinson, R. G. 
Sage, Agnes Carr 


Sanborn, Alvan F. 
Scollard, Clinton 
Seat, Elizabeth F. 
Spencer, Judith 
Stanton, Theodore 
Stewardson, John 
Stickney, H. C. 
Stickney, Mary E. 
Stoddard, Richard H. 
Stone, Emily Bailv 
Sullivan, Louis H. 
Tabb, John B. 
Tassin, Algernon 
Thomas, Edith M. 
Thompson, Maurice 
Thompson, William 
Train, Elizabeth Phipps 
Urmy, Clarence 
Vachell, Horace A. 
Van Gestel, Jean T. 
Van Westrum, Adriaan S. 
Van Zile, Edward S. 
Varney, George J. 
Von Schierbrand, Wolt 
Walsh, George Ethelbert 
Walworth, Jeanette H. 
Weeks, Lyman H. 
Weir, James, Jr. 
Wells, Carolyn 
Welsh, Robert Gilbert 
Westley, George H. 
Wharton, Anne H. 
Wharton, Joseph 
Whitney, Hattie 
Wilson, Calvin Dill 
Wilson, Thomas H. 
Winston, Anne Steger 
Wistar, Isaac T. 
Wright, Jean 
Yost, Howard M. 
Zelie, John S. 
Zieber, Eugene 
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THE JANUARY NUMBER 


OF 


LipPINCoTT’s MAGAZINE. 


READY DECEMBER 22... 


WILL CONTAIN A COMPLETE NOVEL ENTITLED 


Stockings Full Money, 


MARY KYLE DALLAS, 


Author of ‘* The Devil’s Anvil,” ‘‘ Adrietta,” *‘ The Freed Spirit,” ete. 


AND THE USUAL VARIETY OF 
STORIES, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


* FOR LIST OF COMPLETE NOVELS CONTAINED IN FORMER NUMBERS, SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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- THE COMPLETE NOVELS WHICH HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


AND WHICH ARE ALWAYS OBTAINABLE, ARE: 


No. No. 
-~ 348, The Chase of an Heiress. . . Christian Reid | 288, A Fair Blockade-Breaker . .'I. C. De Leon 


347, An Interrupted Current. . Howard M. Yost | 287. The Duke and the Commoner. . 
346. The Crown Prince of Rexania. ay Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 
Edward S. Van Zile | 986. Lady Patty ........... The Duchess 


> 345. A Marital Liability. Elizabeth Phipps Train | 295. Carlotta’s Intended. . . Ruth McEnery Stuart 

344. The Great K. & A.” Train-Robbery. 284. A Daughter’s Heart. Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron 


Paul Leicester Ford ‘oss, a Rose of a Hundred Leaves. Amelia E. Barr 


348. A Judicial Error. . . . Marion Manville Pope Gold of Pleasure . . . George Parsons Lathrop 
“342. From Clue to Climax . . . . Will N. Harben 

A 341. An Impending Sword. Horace AnnesleyVachell | Vampires. ......... . 
4 g 2 280. Maiden’s Choosing. . . Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk 
Owen Hall 279. The Sound of a Voice... . Frederick 8, Cozzens 

339. A Whim and a Chance. . William T. Nichols J oe : 
338, Ground-Swells 278. A Wave of Life......... Clyde Fitch 
W277. The Light that Failed .. Rudyard Kipling 


337. Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor . . Mrs. Alexander] 
‘ 276. An Arm . . Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. 
The Old Bilver Trail... Mary E.Stickney | 975 ‘a im Love Jeanie Gwynne petteny 
335. In Sight of the Goddess. Harriet Riddle Davis por. A Marriage at Sea : W. Clark Russell 


\, 834. My Strange Patient . . . William T. Nichots | 

2 333. A Case in Equity ....... Francis Lynde #78. The Mark of the a P Woods 
332, Little Lady Lee . . . Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron mgd 
: > 272. What Gold Cannot Buy .. Mrs. Alexander 


331. ial Hi . Elizabeth Phipps Train] 
| 271. The Picture of Dorian Gray. . Oscar Wilde 


The Battle of Salamanca. Benito Pérez Gald6s 
329. The Lady of Las Cruces. . . Christian Reid 
4 328. Alain of Halfdene. .. Anna Robeson Brown Z appho of Green Springs. . . Bret Harte 
327, A Tame Surrender .. Captain Charles King | 268. A Cast for Fortune .... . . Christian Reid 
326. The Chapel of Ease. . . Harriet Riddle Davis | 267 Two Soldiers . . . . Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. 
325. The Waifs of Fighting Rocks. 266. The Sign of the Four... . A Conan Doyle 
—_ Charles McIlvaine | 265. Millicent and Rosalind . . Julian Hawthorne 
324. Mrs, Hallam’s Gompeninn. J. Hol 364. All He Knew......... John Habberton 
263. A Belated Revenge. Dr. Robt. Montgomery Bird 
‘323. Dora’s Defiance......... Lady Lindsay 262. Creole and Puritan . C. De Leon 
‘ 322. A Question of Courage ... Francis Lynde ....... 
re ee” os ot 260. An Invention of the Enemy. W. H. Babcock 
, “a pson | 259. Ten Minutes to Twelve . M. G. McClelland 
__319. Captain Close ...... Captain Charles King +258. A Dream of Conquest . . General Lloyd Brice 
318. The Wonder-Witch ... . M.G. McClelland 257. A Chain of Errors... . Mrs. E. W. Latimer 


317. A Professional Beauty. Elizabeth Phipps Train 
+2 316. The Flying Halcyon. . Richard Henry Savage the Sun... 


315. A Desert Claim....... Mary E. Stickney 
814. The Picture of Las Cruces. . Christian Reid in Hearts . 
__318. The Colonel....... Harry Willard French Bart Grace Kin 
Sergeant Crossus . . . . Captain Charles King 
311. An Unsatisfactory Lover. . . . The Duchess tobiography. E. P. 
810. The Hepburn Line . . . Mrs. Mary J. Holmes | ‘A Tragedy . — Amélie Rives 


309. A Bachelor’s Bridal... .H.Lovett Cameron | 
908. In the Midst of Alarms .. . Robert Bars> ane Yellow Suske 
. The Troublesome Lady . Patience Stapleton 946 Beautiful Mrs. Thorndyke 

806. The Translation of a Savage. Gilbert Parker - Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 

$05. Mrs. Romney . . . Rosa Nouchette Carey | 945 Old Adam ........ . H.H. Boyesen 
s,, 8 Columbus in Love . . George Alfred Townsend | 944 The Quick or the Dead?P. .. Amélie Rives 

303. Waring’s Peril . . . Capt. Charles King, U.S.4->-943, Fronored in the Breach... Julia Magruder 

302, The First Flight... ... . . Julien Gordon | go The Spell of Home. 

301. A Pacific Encounter ... Mary E. Stickney After the German of E. Werner. Mrs. A. L. Wister 


300. Pearce Amerson’s Will. 241. Check and Counter-Check. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston Brander Matthews and George H. Jessop 


299. More than Kin....... . Marion Harland 989. The Terra-Cotta Bust . . Virginia W. Johnson 
298. The Kiss of Gold ...... Kate Jordan 

297. The Doomswoman... . . Gertrude Atherton | 

996. The Martlet Seal. . . . Jeannette H.Walworth The Red Mountain Mines. Lew Vanderpoole 

so 236. A Land of Love ....... . Sidney Luska 

White Heron...... M.G, McClelland | anchor Julia Magruder 

204. John Gray (A Kentucky Tale of the Olden Time). 234 The Whistling Buoy .. . . Charles Barnard 

‘232. 


James Lane Allen | 
293. The Golden Fleece . . . . Julian Hawthorne , 232. Douglas Duane... .... . . Edgar Fawcett 
® 292. But Men Must Work . Rosa Nouchette Carey 231. Kenyon’s Wife....... 
 ¥91. A Soldier’s Secret . Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. | 230. A Self-Made Man ..... M. G. McClellana 
290. Roy the Royalist... . . . . William Westall | 229. Sinfire ..... . Julian Hawthorne 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 


289. The Passing of Major Kilgore . 
Young E, Allison | 927. Brueton’s Bayou... .. . . John Habberton 


. . Lucy ©. Lillie 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 25 CENTS. $3.00 PER YEAR. 
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FROM ‘ THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


‘ 


A BANQUET OF BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Books are like Comrades, good 
for anp Dap in the pear. But as 
good fellowship seems heartiest 
at Christmas, so a good book 
is at tts best beside the 
Christmas hearth 


THE TRUE GEORGE | ‘First in war, first in 
WASHINGTON peace, and first in the 


hearts of his country- 
BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD men.” This fine sen- 
ILLUSTRATED tence of Henry Lee’s, 
which, however _ ill 
used, can never be trite, describes Washington in an epi- 
gram. We have come to measure him by it. But he was 
a man as well as a hero, and our minds to-day hanker after 
the human rather than the heroic. Hence such a book as 
this by Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, The True George Washb- 
ington. \t is at once a revelation and a reconstruction. 
Washington is seen in all his human connections: son, 
husband, guardian, farmer, slave-holder, gallant, senti- 
mentalist, soldier, and finally civil officer and ruler of a 
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vast republic. The idol of the nation is dissolved into the 
home-loving fellow-creature, and when this is done to its 
utmost, the charm of the book, as of the man, is that 
he emerges a dearer but not less exalted personage. A 
human heart has been put by Mr. Ford behind the monu- 
mental marble of the heroic form. 

It therefore behooves every true American to be pos- 
sessed of a copy of The True George Washington, not only 
to correct erroneous knowledge, but to learn the fine 
lesson that it took a warm heart and a fervid love of 
home, as well as of country, to win the land we hold 
dearest. 

Mr. Ford has made his book fascinating by the intro- 
duction of an abundance of apt anecdotes, often told in 
Washington’s own words, and he has found much en- 
tirely new matter which will afford further insight to 
those who have followed thus far the universal revival 
of interest in the Father of his Country. The illustrations 
are unique. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


BIRD-LAND The spirits of the air and sky live 

in the pages of Dr. Abbott, and his 
ECHOES last book, Bird-Land Echoes, brings 
BY DR. CHARLES | us just in hand-reach of their min- 
CONRAD ABBOTT | isters, the near-at-home birds. Dr. 
ILLUSTRATED Abbott has done nothing more 
useful than this volume, at once 
charming and educational. It is the full record of his 
winged friends for the year round, and while there is 
enough of technical information to acquaint the student 
with the appearance, habits, and species of each bird of 
our fauna, there is also that which gives Dr. Abbott his 
main hold on all readers, a sympathy for the sentiment 
of nature and of its feathered tribes, to which every gentle 
spirit must irresistibly respond. The illustrations to this 
volume are in themselves an unusual treasure-trove. They 
are the work of William Everett Cram, a bird-lover with 


a gift for bird-portraiture after Dr. Abbott’s own heart. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
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GIL BLAS Those who have enriched their 
shelves, and their minds as well, 
by becoming possessed of the 


THE ARABIAN | series of nearly perfect volumes 


NIGHTS of classics in fiction issued in 

connection with Dent & Co. and 
| Cidbings & Co., of London, will 
pins be glad to learn that the list 


grows apace. Two more of the 
world’s most precious books 
have just been added, which will be timely as gifts of an 
enduring character. The first of these is Gil Blas of 
Santillane, in four delicious, portable, and readable vol- 
umes, translated by Henry Van Laun, whose repute in 
this kind of work is of the highest, and containing an 
admirable introduction and many useful notes, besides a 
well condensed life of the author, Lesage. The illustra- 
tions number twenty-one photogravures from original 
etchings by Ad. Lalauze, whose name stands for the most 
spirited and delicate work. Nothing finer could be con- 
ceived than these exquisite examples of his art. 

The other work issued with a like elegant utility is 
The Thousand and One Nights, or Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
lainments. This edition is translated by Edward William | 
Lane, and includes an able introduction by Joseph Jacobs, 
a competent authority. There is an abundance of illus- 
trations by Frank Brangwyn, who stands with the fore- 
most among contemporary illustrators. 


Git Bras. Four volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $4.00; half calf or 
half morocco, $10.00, THE ARABIAN NiGHts. Six volumes. 
16mo. Cloth, $6.00; half calf or half morocco, $15.00. 


ROBERT BURNS It is always a consideration 


sm to students of literature to 
possess unabridged  edi- 


FOUR VOLUMES, ILLUSTRATED | tions of the poets, and it is 
surprising how difficult it 
is to obtain them. The one in four volumes now pre- 
sented contains the complete Poems and Songs of Robert 
Burns, and these have rarely appeared in a more fitting 
embodiment. The volumes are handy, inviting, and 
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readable, the type is clear and well chosen, and the notes 
are full. Nor is this all, for the poems are chronologically 
arranged, and there are copious glossaries and an index by 
W. Scott Douglas, a very competent authority. There is 
further a careful and sympathetic Life of Burns, occupying 
the fourth volume, by Professor Nichol; and, crowning 
all, there are twelve exquisite photogravures after Mar- 
shall Brown. Burns loved the festivities of the holidays, 
the hot posset and the savory dish, and he is therefore 
an ideal author to send as a Christmas remembrance to a 


MYTHS AND Who has not heard of 

Rip Van Winkle and Cap- 

LEGENDS OF OUR | tain john Smith, of Gen- 

OWN LAND eral Putnam’s ride, and 


of Evangeline? We all 
BY CHARLES M. SKINNER | (n0y, these stories, be- 
cause they are the current 
coin of tradition; but 
there are a thousand other legends equally stirring or 
beautiful, and in this day of awakening to our own his- 
toric possessions, these delightful volumes of Mr. Skinner 
come with extraordinary fitness to enlighten Americans 
upon the legendary treasures of America. Mr. Skinner 
has collected for years with unfailing industry the local 
legends which have risen out of each epoch of the coun- 
try’s growth, and he has gathered them into the two 
enduring and artistic volumes, Myths and Legends of Our 
Own Land, where they will serve to divert the reader or 
to provide the writer with abundant incident and plot for 
such native tales as are now most acceptable to the intelli- 
gent public. The Indian legends naturally precede those 
of the Colonies, and both are surprisingly abundant and 
rich in folk-lore. The newer West is not without its 
myths, and these, too, are faithfully garnered and collated. 
Thus we have legends of The Hudson and its Hills, The 
Isle of Manhattoes and Nearby, On and Near the Delaware, 
Of Puritan Land,—very copious and interesting as show- 
ing the origin of many tales by Eastern authors; of the 
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South, The Central States and Great Lakes, Along the 
Rocky Range, On the Pacific Slope, Of Buried Riches, 
and Storied Waters, Cliffs, and Mountains. This mere 
recital of chapter headings can give no conception of the 
wild charm of the thoroughly original volumes, nor can 
mere praise acquaint the giver at Christmas with the ele- 
gance of the photogravure pictures, the artistic typesetting, 


and the graceful covers which make up these unique 


bo 2 Two volumes. 12mo. Buckram, gilt top, deckle 
oks edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


LITERARY SHRINES | The extraordinary pop- 
ularity of Dr. Theodore 


A LITERARY Wolfe’s two books of 
PILGRIMAGE last year, Literary 


LIMITED EDITION DE LUXE Shrines, the haunts of 

some famous American 
BY DR. THEODORE WOLFE authors, and A Literary 
TWO VOLUMES, EXTRA Pilgrimage among the 
_| haunts of famous British 
authors, has compelled 
for the present holiday season new editions of a more elabo- 
rate character than the first issues. Though we contend 
that it would be hard to surpass the elegance, allied with 
utility, of the earlier volumes,—which may still be had,— 
it must be acknowledged that the present Edition de Luxe 
has added a new lustre. It is a large-paper limited edition, 
printed on Dutch hand-made paper, with deckle edges and 
gilt top, and contains fourteen full-page illustrations in 
photogravure on India paper to each volume. These 
have been selected by Dr. Wolfe with his usual rare dis- 
crimination and taste, and represent little-known places 
associated with the great authors of whom he treats. 
Some of the plates are used with the special permission of 
the authors, thus indicating the almost official character 
of the work. It is gratuitous to say that these volumes 
will make a sumptuous gift for any one of intellectual 
tastes. They will be a life-long treasure in any household 


fortunate enough to possess them. 


Two volumes. Extra Illustrated. 8vo. Buck- 
ram, Dutch hand-made paper, $7.00, net. 
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ANNALS OF MUSIC If any proof were 
IN PHILADELPHIA needed of the kindling 


impulse toward music, 


here is a little book 

which bears stout wit- 
ness for the fact. It 
ILLUSTRATED loving care by its la- 


mented compiler, 
Louis C. Madeira, and its editor, Philip H. Goepp, and not 
only is diverting in the reminiscent chapters on old-time 
Philadelphia, its tastes in music, the ups and downs of its 
music clubs, and the final foundation of the Musical Fund 
Society, but is a history, as well, which preserves some 
annals that were ill lost from the intellectual belongings 
of the Quaker City. The attractive volume, showing evi- 
dences of culture in every feature,—type, paper, text, and 
pictures, the latter consisting of delicate photogravures of 
the famous singers who have sung in the Hall, with a 
fine view of the structure itself,—will make a strong 
appeal to all who love music and are lucky enough to 
secure one of the six hundred and twenty copies to which 
the edition is limited. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00, net. 


CHARLES GOUNOD With the growth 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, TRANSLATED of taste we become 
more receptive of 


BY HON. W. HELY HUTCHINSON the subtler arts, and 
it is a good sign for 
America that music is taking a more vital place in its life. 
No single figure in modern music stands for purer and 
nobler things than Charles Gounod. His best-known 
opera, Faust, has not only made Goethe’s masterwork 
universally known, but has served to bring elevated music 
into the ken of the humblest opera-goer. Now we have 
his life, written by himself, with letters to famous friends 
and several papers prepared for periodicals. The career 
of this inspired artist is a fine lesson to every mind. 
Gounod took the Prix de Rome, and lived three joyous 
years in the Eternal City. There, as well as in Germany, 
10 
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he made lasting friendships with men and women of 
genius who move in the charming atmosphere of the 
autobiography. The translation has been made by Hon. 
W. Hely Hutchinson, with a sympathetic regard for the 
fine original, and a notable portrait of the great composer 


stands as frontispiece. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS | A subject which is of 


AND FINE VIOLINS universal interest, yet 
almost neglected by 


BY T. L. PHIPSON writers, is the violin. 
Among musicians 
none have won public adoration equal to the great masters 
of this instrument, and every scrap of gossip concerning 
them is eagerly read in periodicals and papers. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that some one has not long ago at- 
tempted what has now been done so charmingly by Dr. 
T. L. Phipson.. He has brought into the scope of a single 
shapely volume a cluster of historical notes, anecdotes, 
and reminiscences about Famous Violinists and Fine Vio- 
lins which will stimulate the appetite of every music- 
lover, professional and amateur. Some of the subjects 
of Dr. Phipson’s book are The Great Violinists of the 
Italian School, The Leader of the Royal Violins, Cherubini 
as a Violinist, The Secret of Paganini, The Violin Days of 
Balfe, De Beriot, A Souvenir of Sivori, The Two Josephs 
of Cremona, The Stradivarius—a Dialogue, Olaus Bull and 
Norwegian Poetry, Secrets of the ‘‘Cremona Violin” 
Trade, The Soul of the Violin, and Personal Recollections 
of Henry Vieuxtemps. This, it will be seen, covers both 
technical and biographical ground, and Dr. Phipson’s fame 


and experience bear witness to a delightful book. 
zzmo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


THE OPERA The tendency to music, 


so evident in the prin- 
BY R. A. STREATFEILD, B.A. cipal cities, and even 


in provincial communi- 
ties, has done a great service in bringing forth adequate 
books on musical subjects. The best exposition of The 
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Opera thus far offered is in this handsome volume called 
by that name, from the pen of R. A. Streatfeild, B.A. It 
is a sketch of the development of opera from the earlier 
times, with a full description of every work in the modern 
repertory. The book can be mastered in a speedy and 
agreeable manner, enabling the reader to be au fait with 
a subject which is so often the theme of contemporary 
conversation. There is an able introduction by J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland, which gives further weight to the volume 


and bears witness to the high quality of its authorship. 
> 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Shakespeare for the 
DRAMAS AND POEMS hip-pocket is a con- 


sideration known 
every tramp or cy- 
cler. When you rest by the roadside and dally with a 
book, what is better than to look into the immortal eyes 
of him who loved ‘‘ the footpath way”? This you may 
do by securing through purchase, or presentation at 
Christmas, a set of Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, Tragedies, and Poems in the snug form here 
presented. The box in which the twelve volumes rest— 
as on a library shelf—is convenient and substantial, and 
the volumes themselves are as exact and beautiful in 
typography as they are handy and dainty in form. 


16mo. Cloth, in cloth case, $9.00; full morocco, limp mo- 
rocco case, $12.50; half morocco, $20.00; half levant, $25.00. 


DICTIONARY OF The standard Diction- 


ary of Pb nd 
PHRASE AND FABLE Fable jn by E. 


BY E. COBHAM BREWER Cobham Brewer. It 
NEW EDITION gives the derivation, 
source, or origin of 
common phrases, allusions, and words that have a tale to 
tell, and it is thus an indispensable book for every library, 
no matter how modest. That a new edition has appeared 
with the approach of the holiday season will be welcome 
12 
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news to those who want to give useful and enduring 
gifts. This last and perhaps final edition has had the 
benefit of the revision of a quarter of a century, and it 
thus exposes many errors in philology and produces many 
new facts. Three hundred and fifty pages have been 
added, and an excellent portrait of the venerable author 


serves as a frontispiece to the substantial volume. 
Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. 


NEW WHEELS | It was a happy thought of Mr. 
IN OLD RUTS Henry Parr and his jocund 


friends to tread in the footsteps 
BY HENRY PARR of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pil- 
ILLUSTRATED grims and to recite for us the 
adventures which befell new 
wayfarers in the old towns. Many of the ancient land- 
marks still point out the original path from the Tabard 
Inn to the Cathedral of a’Becket, and these are divertingly 
brought into juxtaposition with latter-day habits and 
comic situations. There are abundant sketches in pen 
and ink of many local scenes and queer episodes, and the 
book is as lively in its generation as was that earlier one, 


its prototype, which has beguiled three centuries of readers. 
Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
> 


LONDON Those who have been to the 
world’s great mart, London, 
STREET NAMES will want Mr. F. H. Habben’s 
BY F. H. HABBEN, B.A. | book, London Street Names, 
to recall to them historic sites 
and thoroughfares, to give them derivations for curious 
titles, and to bring back the ineffable flavor of the modern 
Babel. Those who have never travelled thither may have 
their longings soothed by a foretaste such as these rare 
pages afford to stay-at-homes. The swing and hubbub 
of a London midday are in the text, and it will provide 
infinite fireside travels for anybody who secures it by gift 
or purchase. The value of the volume is enhanced by its 
thoroughness and its utility as a book of reference. 


1zmo. Cloth, $2.00. 
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HALF-HOURS OF Readers are too busy in 
TRAVEL AT HOME this hustling day to make 


a choice of books for 


AND ABROAD themselves. All profes- 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED | sions are subdivided into 
BY CHARLES MORRIS specialties : so is that of 
FOUR VOLUMES, ILLUSTRATED study. Scarcity of time 


has produced the special- 
ist in reading, who gropes up and down the thick-grown 
paths of the library and picks out for us with unerring 
taste just what he knows we desire and like. Nobody in 
the field of such research has exhibited a surer taste or a 
happier invention than has Mr. Charles Morris, whose last 
work is an apt continuation of his Half-Hour Series, so 
well known to throngs of book-lovers. 

The first volume deals with American travel, and takes 
in the records of pilgrimages from the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century to the present time, covering in its scope 
all of North and South America. Such names are in- 
cluded in its contents as Jonathan Carver, who tells of the 
Fort William Henry Massacre, Harriet Martineau, Irving, 
Kane, Fremont, Helen Hunt Jackson, Froude, Kingsley, 
Humboldt, and Darwin, with many others attached to 
narratives of unvarying interest. 

The second volume covers Europe in the same engaging 
manner, and gives ample extracts from Elihu Burritt, 
Hawthorne, Willis, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Dickens, Don- 
ald G. Mitchell, Bayard Taylor, De Amicis, Matthew 
Woods, and forty-three other authors of note. 

The third volume describes Asia in a similar way, and 
offers ten-page articles or more from Burton, Layard, 
Leonowens, Sir John Bowring, Marco Polo, Fred Burnaby, 
and Commodore Melville, with a double score from other 
graphic pens. 

The fourth volume is naturally devoted to Africa and 
Australasia. It presents a contents as varied as the pre- 
vious volumes, giving bits of adventure and discovery 
from great travellers like Mungo Park, Schweinfurth, Sir 
Samuel M. Baker, Stanley, Du Chaillu, Sir Richard Burton, 
Von Wissmann, Livingstone, Froude, Lady Brassey, 
Gordon-Cumming, and a whole group of other authors 
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who have wandered in the Orient and left picturesque 
records. 

It will be seen that the comprehensive plan of this 
work is unusual, and when it is realized that many of the 
passages introduced are from copyrighted books difficult 
to secure and often costly, it becomes plain that the re- 
cipient of such a gift at Christmas, or the thrifty buyer, 


will possess a treasure growing in value with time. 


Four volumes. f{llustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $6.00; half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 


A COMIC HISTORY | Travel cultivates a sense 
OF ENGLAND of humor in all save the 
hopelessly dull. Hence it 
BY BILL NYE is not a far cry from the 
ILLUSTRATED Half-Hours of Travel to 


Bill Nye’s History of Eng- 
land. Alas, poor Yorick!’’ He has doffed the cap and 
bells he wore so merrily, and his laughter is hushed for- 
ever. But Nye will live on in his side-splitting books, the 
last posthumous one of which is now presented to the 
throngs of friends who lament his death. The Comic His- 
tory of England follows naturally The Comic History of 
the United States, and it possesses all the wild fun and 
searching sarcasm which characterized the earlier essay in 
this unique style of history. Nye had a fluent, contagious 
humor, but he also had a sound moral sense, and those 
who can keep back the laugh long enough to perceive the 
motive will recognize that his shafts are pointed with 
deadly aim at shams of all sorts. The melodramatic style 
of everyday journalism is one of his favorite butts, and 
his mimicry of it is delicious: ‘‘The church fell upon the 
King with a loud annual report, and when the debris was 
cleared away a little round-shouldered grave in the church- 
yard held all that was mortal of the King.” This is but 
an atom from a book full of funny epigrams and droll 
conceits which carry the reader through English history 
from the Druids to Henry VIII. The illustrations by W. M. 
Goodes and Anna M. Richards are to the text as laughter 
is toa good joke. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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TWO HEALTH SEEKERS | The world of 


IN SOUTHERN readers has been 
looking eagerly 


CALIFORNIA for Beatrice Har- 
BY WILLIAM A. EDWARDS, M.D., raden’s next 
AND BEATRICE HARRADEN book, and now, 
in company with 
a fellow-lover of Southern California, she puts forth at a 
timely moment Two Health Seekers in Southern California. 
Miss Harraden’s share of the charming volume, companion 
for travellers and invalids, consists of chapters on the 
wealth of flowers, the glow of the sun, tent-life, and all 
the varied charms of existence in the Pacific Paradise. 
Dr. Edwards deals with the scientific side of the subject, 
and gives all that the most exacting reader or wayfarer 
could demand. He is a specialist who knows thoroughly 
and writes clearly of California of the South. 


rzmo. Cloth, ornamental, gilt top, uncut, $1.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR | “ —— in verse 
for the Sundays and 
holidays throughout 
ILLUSTRATED the year.” This is 
the descriptive title 
of The Christian Year, by John Keble, and nothing better 
befits these pages devoted to Christmas books than to 
quote in them some of Keble’s Christmas lines : 
What sudden blaze of song 
Spreads o’er the expanse of Heaven? 
In waves of light it thrills along, 
The angelic signal given— 
‘¢Glory to God!” from yonder central fire 
Flows out the echoing lay beyond the starry choir. 


Wrapped in His swaddling bands 
And in His manger laid, 
The Hope and Glory of all lands 
Is come the world to aid: 
No peaceful home upon His cradle smiled, 
Guests rudely went and came, where slept the royal Child. 


This book is bound in keeping with its churchly contents, 


and the type in which it is printed takes on a singularly 
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ecclesiastical look, with rubric capitals and clear lines. 
There are an ample introduction and notes by Walter 
Lock, M.A., and five appropriate designs by R. Anning 
Bell, whose name gives guarantee of their worth. 


16mo, Buckram, $1.50; limp morocco, $4.00. 


POEMS | The Poems of Mr. Robert 

Loveman are a distinctly na- 
| tive by a singer 
who loves his own homely 
land better than a mythic Greece or a paternal England. 
He puts into his songs the unaffected message of his heart. 
Venice with its palaces, the Rialto, and St. Mark’s, what 
are they if one is homesick ? 


In Venice, on the Rialto, 

Homesick and lone, | weep with woe ; 
Homesick and lone, what is to me 
This marble city by the sea? 

One vision all my bosom fills— 

O village in the Georgia hills, 

For thee my heart is bended low, 

In Venice, on the Rialto! 


Such is the burden of the book; but there are many 
phases of Mr. Loveman’s talent, and he has a clear-cut 
faculty of setting a poetic crystal in a few simple words : 

Yon star that glitters in the East 

Shone o’er Belshazzar’s fated feast, 

Or lighted up the evening sky 

For Esther and for Mordecai. 
The little volume is an exquisite product of the printer’s 
art, and forms an appropriate casket for the artistic and 
delicate contents. z2mo. Cloth, ornamental, deckle edges, $1.00. 


AN AUTUMN SINGER | Admirers of Dr. Geo. 


M. Gould’s book The 
BY GEO. M. GOULD, M.D. Meaning and the 
Method of Life will 
be interested to follow him in this new field of work. 
All of the poems more or less directly grow out of his 


philosophy, here expressed by the methods and imagery 
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of poetic feeling. The versatility of the author, and the 
wide range of subjects treated, are striking elements of © 
the book. Some of the sonnets and serious poems boldly 
march into the most unexplored parts of the Dark Conti- 
nents of religion and philosophy, while the lightest and 
daintiest aspects of common life are touched in the songs, 
vers de société, and poems of sentiment and childhood. 
The verses concerning babyhood and motherhood will 
appeal to every heart. Even the airiest stanzas show a 
clear basis of ethics and conviction, the strongest uttering 
truths of profound moral import. It should not be 
thought, however, that the serious phases of life alone 
attract the author’s attention, for a number of the poems 
sparkle with bright humor and joyfulness, while even 
death is robbed of pain and gladdened by the rays of a 
setting sun. 1zmo. Cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 


SONGS OF THE SOUTH | That which will do 


SELECTED BY more to bind the 


wide sections of 
JENNIE THORNLEY CLARKE the country  to- 


INTRODUCTION BY : gether than even 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS political unity is 
intellectual sympa- 
thy. The book last mentioned exhibits the ground on 
which this may be achieved, no less than Songs of the 
South. Miss Jennie Thornley Clarke has brought to her 
anthology of poetry by Southern writers a fine enthusi- 
asm, mingled with keen intelligence, which has resulted 
in a work of taste, value, and utility. Joel Chandler 
Harris, who presents the editor in a laudatory introduc- 
tion, gives her much discriminating praise for her gifts 
and patriotism. She has, indeed, garnered nearly every- 
thing known as emanating from Southern poets, and much 
excellent verse besides. Poe, Hayne, Lanier, Timrod, Key, 
and Simms are all here at their best, with a rich company 
of lesser known but no less appealing poets touched with 
the Southern fire. A careful biographical index completes 
a volume which will be valued alike in the North and the 
South. 1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS | To 
ment o arles 

CHARLES KINGSLEY Kingsley upon Pil- 
grim’s Progress is to 

read in the glow of 
a great illumination. The last edition of Bunyan’s allegory 
is embellished with every art known to the printer. This 
combination of elegance and authority with the text of 
‘one of the world’s enduring classics forms a holiday 
present which any lover of Christmas, with all its spiritual 
significance, must truly value. x2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


MAYFLOWER | Another book bringing close to 

us the colonial ancestors of whom 
ESSAYS we are now So proud is Mayflower 
BY CUTHBERT Essays, by G. Cuthbert Blaxland, 
BLAXLAND, M.A. M.A., sometime scholar of Pem- 


broke College, Oxford, and do- 
mestic Chaplain to the late Bishop of London. This is a 
worthy and successful attempt to make better known the 
so-called Bradford MSS., in which has long reposed the 
narrative of Governor Bradford concerning the ‘‘ Plimouth 
Plantation,” settled by our forebears who came out in the 


Mayflower. xamo. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE DOWNFALL | Major R. S. S. Baden-Powell 

was the commander of the 
OF PREMPEH native levy of the recent 
BY MAJOR R. S. S. Ashanti expedition, and as a 
BADEN-POWELL practised author of books of 
ILLUSTRATED adventure he tells the story 

of The Downfall of Prempeh, 


in which he was a conspicuous actor, with directness and 
force. The landing at Cape Coast Castle, the impressment 
of native carriers, the march through the thick and mias- 
matic jungle, the daily events of camp-life, the final entry 
into Kumassi, and the capture of the barbaric king and 
the cruel queen mother,—all this is set forth with telling 
brevity and realism. An added chapter on the political 
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and commercial position of Ashanti is from the eminent 
pen of Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


HISTORICAL TALES | <The romance of real- 


ity’ well describes the 

matter which makes up 
the two new volumes 
TWO VOLUMES, ILLUSTRATED of Historical Tales by 
Charles Morris. As for 
previous Christmas seasons, he has brought within the 
scope of general comprehension two whole national cycles 
of history. They are made clear, not by prosaic statement 
and vain speculation, but by careful selection of typical 
episodes, showing the romantic elements in the national 
life. The two volumes now published are devoted re- 
spectively to Greece and Rome, and include a careful con- 
densation of each of the notable stories in these histories. 
For instance, in Greece there are How Troy was Taken, 
The Voyage of the Argonauts, The Seven against Thebes, 
and a score more, each as momentous and as romantic. 
In Rome are given How Rome was Founded, The Sabine 
Virgins, The Books of the Sibyl, and twenty or thirty 
other events, each touched with the poetry of actual life. 
Even to those whose knowledge of the classic tales is an 
old story, these books will make a lively appeal by sur- 
rounding with fresh interest subjects once learned as a 
task. Two volumes, Illustrated. x2mo. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


A WHIST CATECHISM | The whist player is 


‘ ever subject to a 

catechetical form, 
contains the principal rules of the game, the leads, and 
the play of second, third, and fourth in hand. It has 
been the author’s aim to pursue a conservative course, 
and to make all questions and answers as concise and 
intelligible as possible, so that the work, as a text-book, 
shall be clear and reliable. r6mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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HOLIDAY NOVELS 


THE MURDER | Marie Corelli's name has come 
OF DELICIA to be a talisman for all dis- 


criminating novel-readers. 

BY MARIE CORELLI | Everything that flows from her 
' fertile pen commands a deep at- 

tention and yields a rich return. Her last book, as her 
first, has elements of dramatic power not visible in any 
other contemporary author, and she possesses a versatility 
which makes each story a distinct work, giving pleasure 
and kindling views by devices wholly new. The Murder 
of Delicia is the last novel of Marie Corelli, and it is one 
of her very best, even taking into account Barabbas and 
The Sorrows of Satan. It tells the story of Delicia’s love 
for a Life-Guardsman who became a lord. He had not a 
cent, and she had a fortune, earned by brilliant work as a 
novelist. They were happy enough till she found him 
out, because her love made a halo about him which con- 
cealed his infidelity to her. Then came the revelation, 
and then the murder—but not by a tragic crisis; it was 
a slow torture. The Murder of Delicia is the novel of 
the year. It holds the reader by a fascination born of 
great gifts and a passionate purpose, and it will make 
many a woman thrill with indignation for the wrongs of 
her sex. Buckram, $1.25. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS When a novel has 
passed into the clas- 

~ sic stage the artist . 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. MONTBARD goes lovingly to 
TWO VOLUMES work to enrich it 
further with 

trained conceptions and skilled pencil. The result is a 
harmony of text and picture nearly perfect ; and thus the 
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two are thereafter always associated in the mind of the 
reader to the enhancement of each other. This is what 
has now taken place in respect to Ouida’s masterpiece, 
Under Two Flags. The sympathetic French draughtsman, 
G. Montbard, has brought to its illustration all his trained 
insight, and has made of it a thing of lasting beauty. 
There are eight full-page pictures by this well-known 
artist, and they have been carefully reproduced in a style 
suitable for a book in every way a sumptuous Christmas 


volume. Two volumes. Cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $6.00. 

THE MISTRESS OF Sweet with the odors 

BRAE FARM of mid-England, and 


as quiet in its charm 
BY ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY as a Devon brook, is 
The Mistress of Brae 
Farm, by Rosa Nouchette Carey. It tells the story of two 
no longer youthful lovers who live in green nooks of a 
sylvan neighborhood, and who take a long while to reach 
the knowledge that they are in love. The witchery of 
the idle, happy, high-bred family life among England’s 
gentry suffuses the pages, and the kindly acts of the mis- 
tress toward a remote relation in distress form episodes 
which give the book a solid but unobstructed purpose, 
and help to’ weave a plot which, without excitement, is as 
enticing as a pastoral drama on the stage, —:2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN, | The formation of clubs 
OF J. throughout the country 
devoted to the perpetua- 
BY GEORGE MORGAN tion of our ancestral his- 


tory, to gathering relics 


and restoring sacred spots, shows the current of taste 

among us. We have begun to glory in our freedom and 

to love those who secured it tous. To be an American 

is better than to be a prince. Hence it is that fiction 

begins to find its best material in the dramatic events of 

the Colonies or the Revolution ; and among all such books 
26 
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thus far put forth there is nothing to compare, in truth 
of atmosphere, grasp of character, and knowledge of the 
times, with Jobn Littlejohn, of J., by Mr. George Morgan. 
This is a romance dealing with the Valley Forge encamp- 
ment, and it introduces as well many local scenes near-by. 
The people who move through these are General Wash- 
ington, Colonel Hamilton, General Knox, and a score of 
Washington’s official family, together with many others 
who are fictitious, but unmistakable as types. The love 
of John Littlejohn, alleged traitor, but true man, for Mary 
Truax, of Sweetbriar-on-the-Schuylkill, is the thread upon 
which all else is hung; and the succession of headlong 
episodes, each a miniature drama in itself, leading up to 
the joyous close, forms a boak that must have a lasting 
place among historical romances. Those who fail to 
receive Jobn Littlejohn as a gift should buy it forthwith. 


zzmo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, $1.25. 


¥ 


JANE When Marie Corelli lowers her 
lance and tilts at social vice she 

rarely leaves the field till the 
= enemy is shorn of false colors 
panei and laid shamelessly bare before 
the reader. In her very latest 
tale, short and sweet as it is, she punctures the armor 
of the ‘‘ swagger set’ in London, and even charges upon 
dissipated Royalty itself. The quiet lady whose name 
gives a title to the book is the daughter of a country 
rector at Ashleigh-in-the-Dell. She is alone in the world, 
with nothing save her charming little house, Restful Har- 
bour, when the news reaches her that she has inherited 
twenty thousand pounds a year. With this she goes into 
society under the wing of the Honorable Mrs. Madden- 
ham, who spends her income recklessly. One night, 
when even ‘‘ Royalty” has graced her soirée, Miss Jane 
Belmont asserts her rights in her own house, and the 
dénouement ends the delightful story, which adds a new 
field to Marie Corelli's conquests in fiction. The pretty 
volume is in the familiar buff and green of The Lotos 
Library. Illustrated. 16mo. Buckram, 75 cents. 
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A TRIUMPH OF DESTINY | Philadelphia has 


BY JULIA HELEN TWELLS, JR. isianoienne 


pens as a field 
for fiction, and now we have an essay on this ground 
from a native authoress who is new to the guild of 
writers, but destined to be heard from with increasing 
applause. The story is called A Triumph of Destiny, and 
the writer is Miss Julia Helen Twells, Jr., an accomplished 
daughter of a patrician house, whose literary gifts are 
pronounced, and whose knowledge of society in the 
Quaker City is intimate. Many characters are put for- 
ward in the vivid story which may possess prototypes in 
real life, and if so the fidelity of the pictures will startle 
the habitués of local drawing-rooms. The end of the tale 
is the solution of a curious social problem ; but it is a way 


out which few would have the hardihood to choose. 
rzmo. Cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 


FOR FREEDOM?’S | The tragic episode of John 
SAKE Brown's raid in Kansas has 

never before been employed 
BY ARTHUR PATERSON | for the purposes of fiction, 
to which it eminently lends 
itself. With the revival of interest in all things native, an 
accomplished novelist like Mr. Arthur Paterson, author of — 
The Daughter of the Nez Percés, has naturally found mate- 
rial to his hand in the thrilling times of 56 on the Missouri 
border. He introduces the rugged old leader of the .anti- 
slavery party and his stalwart sons, with the throngs of 
ruffians who menaced them, and closes his clear-cut narra- 
tive with the scene at Harper’s Ferry which ended John 
Brown’s career. Through the dramatic narrative runs a 
love-tale like a simple brook through the green hills, and 
this ends as it should, in happiness to the faithful pair. 
The tale is quite free from sectional sentiment, and em- 
bodies only the stirring facts shorn of their political signifi- 
cance. A stronger.novel has rarely been put forth on an 
American subject. xamo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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CAPTAIN GORE’S | Fora breath of the open sea 
COURTSHIP and the companionship of 


brave men and fair women, 
BY T. JENKINS HAINS the most sated reader may 
LOTOS LIBRARY, ILLUSTRATED | be commended to Captain 
Gore's Courtship, by T. Jen- 
kins Hains. It is as fresh as the waves, and speeds on 
through its adventurous plot as the good clipper Cone- 
maugh, in which Captain Gore was mate, speeds round 
the briny world. Captain Gore was in love with the 
skipper’s niece, who was on board, but his opportunities 
for winning her were limited, until it became necessary to 
rescue her from the mutineers ; then he showed his auda- 
cious bravery and his honest devotion, which in the end 
are always successful with the sex that admires both. 
The exquisite little volume in which Captain Gore's Court- 
ship appears is the latest issue of the Lofos Library, whose 
buff and green covers are sponsors for standard fiction. 
Illustrated. 16mo. Buckram, 75 cents. 


A GOLDEN AUTUMN | There is always a 


power in knowing 
how. Mrs. Alexander 


knows thoroughly 
how to weave a good story through the convolutions of a 
capital plot. This has been proved again and again; and 
now, in her very last tale, A Golden Autumn, she gives 
us a rich garner of all her deft talents. 

Perhaps the name indicates well enough what the story 
treats of. After the Spring of love and a Summer of gusts 
comes the benign season of peace. So it was with the 
married career of Derek Rivers, distinguished and of a 
noble line, and his wife Celia, the daughter of a bourgeois 
family of rich bankers. Rivers had wedded her partly in 
love, partly for fortune, and he thought her a bit of a doll 
and rather despised her relations; but she showed more 
nobility than the nobleman when the test of her spirit 
came and he wanted her to invite to their house a gam- 
* bling lady of high degree. They parted, and the tale is 
the narrative of the events which again brought them 
together. 1zmo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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IN THE WAKE OF | The spirit of Robert Louis 


Stevenson hovers over the 
KING JAMES pages of In the Wake of 


BY STANDISH O’GRADY King James. It isa grim, 
* dramatic romance of a 
barren coast, whose one dat castle holds all the doughty 
characters. With a fine rush of narrative, and the entice- 
ment of mystery, it plunges on to its conclusion, leaving 
the reader no opportunity, even if he had inclination, to 
throw it down. Standish O’Grady, who has made a dis- 
tinct place for himself in the fiction of our day, knows 
well the secret of his tale-telling trade, and any one who 
encounters this fine story for some wintry night by the 
fire will thank the author for an inspiring treat. 


1zmo, Buckram, $1.25. 


A LAWYER’S WIFE | The subtle shades of 


social contact among the 
BY SIR WILLIAM NEVILL 
M. GEARY, BART. classes in English life 


are thoroughly well de- 
picted in this novel by 
the practised hand of Sir William Nevill M. Geary, Bart. 

It is a tale of unfaithful love and guilty friendship, and the | 
problem it presents to readers of thoughtful cast is one of 
deep moment in our modern progress out of conventions. 
The beautiful suburbs of London are made the ground for 
some of the chief happenings of the tale, and the pictures 
of contemporary doings among the fast sets in the modern 
Babel are well and broadly painted. The novel ends with 
a tragedy, which clears up the mystery around which its 
plot is woven. 1zmo, Cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE ROMANCE To know how iron and steel, 
OF INDUSTRY and porcelain, and wool and 


cotton, and gold and dia- 


AND INVENTION monds come to be market- 


BY ROBERT COCHRANE | able products is a_ thing 
which most people desire 


but very few achieve. The 
sources of information are scarce, and to most of us oppor- 
tunity is lacking. Hence we go through life using the 
products of these staples without even questioning whence 
they came, and failing to realize that to the discovery and 
making of each one have gone endurance, experience, and 
knowledge almost beyond comprehension. It has occurred 
to Mr. Robert Cochrane to gather into a single compact 
volume the brief statements made by experts upon these 
and other commodities and inventions. He gives admira- 
bly clear chapters on Iron and Steel, Pottery and Porcelain, 
The Sewing-Machine, Wool and Cotton, Gold and Dia- 
monds, Big Guns, Small Arms and Ammunition, The 
Bicycle, Steamers and Sailing-Ships, The Post-Office, Tele- 
graph, Telephone, and Phonograph. Once these subjects 
are mastered by a growing boy or girl, as this book will 
enable them to do, they are theirs for life, and will be a 
constant resource, valuable to themselves and engaging 
to others. zzmo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE ORACLE OF BAAL | Pirate gold is the 
pivot upon which 


BY J. PROVAND WEBSTER turns the burning 


ILLUSTRATED tale called The 
Oracle of Baal. \t 
carries us into an unknown land of Africa, called Affri, 
where the native peoples are enslaved to the Wayanjara, 
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a superior race who worship the god Baal. The narrative 
is written with grace and force, and, while wholly fanciful, 
carries conviction. The adventures encountered by Pro- 
fessor Horatio Carmichael, M.A., and his friend Dick 
Graham, are prodigious, but all is told with so great a 
show of reality and is so vividly and splendidly put by 
the author, J. Provand Webster, that the reader's scepti- 
cism passes into delight, which never flags till the end is 
reached. There are many full-page illustrations, and the 
volume is handsomely bound and printed to fit it for the 


holiday buyer zzmo. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE MYSTERY OF | The author of Ravensboe 

knew how to tell a tale ; 

THE ISLAND and in The Mystery of the 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY Island he was at his very 

ILLUSTRATED best. It is a wild and 


entrancing story of ad- 
venture by land and sea, yet there are tranquil passages of 
love in its course where the boyish reader may pause and 
learn a wholesome lesson of domestic happiness. This 
edition is illustrated by Warne Brown, and it will make an 
undeniable appeal to every school-boy or -girl who wants 


refreshment after fatiguing lessons. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


TWO LITTLE In a way adapted to its differ- 

ence in appeal and style, Mr. 
WOODEN SHOES Edmund H. Garrett has done 
BY OUIDA for Two Little Wooden Shoes 
ILLUSTRATED BY what Montbard did for Under 
EDMUND H. GARRETT Two Flags. He has faithfully 


understood and appreciated 
the text, and thus, with his 
admirable skill in black-and-white pen-drawing, has intro- 
duced a wealth of full-page illustrations which will please 
every old reader of this matchless book by Ouida, and 
attract to it many new ones. It will be difficult through- 
out the whole cycle of holiday books for young people to 


find a more lastingly diverting one than this. 
Illustrated. Small 4to. $1.50. 
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THE BLACK TOR | Boys like a tale in which 


they can take sides against 
——— the wrong. This is a fact 


_— which Mr. George Manville 
sesaicintienaned Fenn has kept well in mind 
in writing The Black Tor. 
There is a young son of Sir Morton Darley, at the border 
of whose estate lies the black tower of the tale, who 
hates, with all his kin, the neighboring family of Sir 
Edward Eden. Sir Edward also has a son, who in turn 
despises Ralph Darley and his folk. These youths come 
into conflict, but are led to turn against a common foe, 
and the tale concerns itself with the development of amity 
out of hatred and the final intermarriage of the families. 
Eight full-page pictures by W. S. Stacey give a foretaste 


of the border warfare picturesquely described in the text. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY | So sweet and pure 


are these fairy tales 


OUT OF FAIRYLAND from the pen ‘that 
BY S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.p, | Utters nothing base, 


so much in the spirit 
which animates Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell's 
grown-up books, yet so simple and tender and beguiling, 
that to do without them at the Christmas season would 
be a positive unkindness to a boy or girl who likes to curl 
up by the chimney-side for a long spell of eager reading. 
The contents include such tales as Prince Little Boy and 
Mrs. Grabem and Fuzbuz, already loved by a host of 
nursery critics, together with the later tales, Wags ; 
Prince Lazy Boots and the Peck of Troubles; The Curly 
Fish; The Wolf that wanted a Doctor; Old Wine in a 
New Bottle ; Real Magic ; and the Tale of ibe Great Giant 
Smoky Pokey. The volume is a beautiful thing in itself, 
with attractive covers and delightful pictures, and nobody 
can go astray who selects or recommends it for a holiday 
gift. Illustrated, Quarto. Cloth extra, $1.50. 
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CAPTAIN CHAP The name of Frank R. 


Stockton stands for all that 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON is best in humorous narra- 


RAAT tive which is neither bur- 
lesque nor vulgar. He is 
a unique figure in modern letters, and he cannot be too 
greatly valued by his generation. When he puts his pen 
at the service of the juniors he is simply enchanting. He 
knows just what a healthy boy likes, and he evidently 
likes it himself; thus he is at once a comrade and a 
mentor. Captain Chap, or The Rolling Stones, is a tale 
of three bouncing boys who go down the great river on 
a tug to help rescue a stranded steamer. The tug herself 
gets into trouble, and the boys with her crew are rescued 
by a ship bound for Nassau. They are put ashore on the 
coast of Florida, and here is Mr. Stockton’s opportunity. 
He carries those stout youngsters through a series of fas- 
cinating adventures such as even an adult would glow 
over, and he brings them at last to their distressed _rela- 
tives, wiser and better and lustier boys. There is sucha 
ring of truth in Capfain Chap that it is bound to be for 
many a long year a standard of the young folk’s library, 
and lucky is the youth who gets it at Christmas fresh 
from the press. xamo. Cloth, $1.50. 
> 


PHILIPPA The pen which last year 


gave us Olivia has for the 
present season written as 


RAAT sweet and pure a story with 
the name of its young 
heroine, Philippa. Mrs. Molesworth has done so much 
for the entertainment and instruction of growing girls that 
she has taken a foremost place in their hearts, and those 
of them who have passed through the period of story- 
books and become mothers eagerly put into their daugh- 
ters’ hands books which they themselves have loved. The 
last tale by this agreeable authoress deals with a young 
girl's career who has no money, but a fine ambition to be 
something. She took on the disguise of a lady's maid to 
her sister, and behaved so discreetly and modestly through 
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trying circumstances that all came out well in the end,— 
even the love-affair with the young man who owned the 
dachshund which loved Philippa. The volume is well 
illustrated with full-page pictures, and will delight every 


wholesome girl who receives it at Christmas. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


BETTY OF WYE ‘Betty of Wye realized 

that she was called out into 
BY AMY E. BLANCHARD | the world to learn duty’s 
ILLUSTRATED ’ | best and truest meanings.” 
Such is the author’s final 
comment on her little heroine, and in this sentence she 
sums up the theme which she has deftly and delightfully 
hidden in her fiction. The moral is not intrusive, it is 
pervasive; and to a young mind it must come most 
wholesomely thus insinuated in the garb of a girl’s story 
such as only Miss Blanchard among contemporary writers 
can tell. 

And when we assert that even in Two Girls and Girls 
Together Miss Blanchard has not made more captivating 
Stories, the elderly giver of Christmas books will know 
what to choose. The illustrations are in all respects 
worthy of the tale. Miss Blanchard’s three books may 
be had in a handsome set called the Blanchard Library for 
Girls. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


CATALINA, The universal awakening of 
ART STUDENT | ‘ste, coupled with the ad- 


vances made by women in the 
BY LAURA T. MEAD | varied professions, has had its 
ILLUSTRATED immediate effect upon the art 
schools. These are nowadays 
thronged by talented girls, many of whom find fame and 
ample means in some of the avenues of art. It was there- 
fore a happy device of Laura T. Mead’s to take for her 
latest heroine a girl student of the South Kensington 
Museum, in London. The life of the great school is 
depicted faithfully and alluringly by the accomplished 
author, and she brings to this tale, as to all others from 
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her pen, the trait which has won her so true a place in 
the hearts of young girls, namely, a great sympathy with 
their moods and a deep understanding of their natures. 
This pure and interesting story will serve as a capital 
Christmas remembrance for many a nize girl in her teens. 
The illustrations are eight full-page drawings in entire 
harmony with the text. Illustrated. x2mo. Cloth, $1.25 


SWEPT OUT | The efforts that are being made by 
TO SEA the best authors of stories for boys 
and girls to please and instruct 

BY DAVID KER their youthful patrons with stories 
ILLUSTRATED of an elevating moral tendency are 
in no wise superfluous when it is 
considered with what hydra-headed obstacles in literature 
all lovers of pure reading have to contend. Swept Out to 
Sea is one of those charming narratives for young people 
that, while it is completely vigorous and thrilling in tone, 
will go far towards evoking a general call for more of its 
like, and from an author of David Ker’s sound ability to 
gratify the tastes of young people for tales of adventure 
and full of a stirring incident that must awaken them toa 
healthy emulation. There are hairbreadth escapes and 
startling adventure enough to suit anybody, but they are 
of a nature that will not do the least harm in the reading. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


> 


THROUGH THICK | The romance of being a 


school-boy has full play in 
AND THIN this delightful volume, and 


BY ANDREW HOME the book will send many a 
ILLUSTRATED youngster into a window- 
seat for a whole afternoon. 


The illustrations are full-page ones, and are as seductive as 
the text. Illustrated, 1r2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS 


POEMS BY JOHANNA AMBROSIUS 
Translated from the Twenty-sixth German Edition by Mary J. Sarrorp. Portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“‘ How she acquired the exquisite literary style she possesses will not be explained this side of the hereafter. ... Nothin 
so precious has come from the Fatherland since the hymns of Luther and the writings of Goethe.”— Philadelphia Tel 

“Here is a woman who, by sheer force of genius, has risen in a few months from a common laborer of the fields to be 
known as one of Germany’s most popular modern poets. The striking thing in he —= is their lyrical qualiity. Whether 
the thought be sad or hopeful, the singing quality of the verse is ever apparent.”—New York Tribune. 


MOTHER, BABY, AND NURSERY 
By Dr. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. Fully illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 
The object of this work is to furnish a practical summary of the infant’s hygiene and physical development. The book 


is not intended in any measure to take the place of a physician. 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 
First and Second Series. By Ltt1an WuHuittne, author of ‘‘From Dreamland Sent.’’ 2 vols., each 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. White and Gold, $1.25. 


LAZY TOURS IN SPAIN AND PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 
ELSEWHERE An Autobiography (1884-1859) and a Memoir by 
By Lovuis—E CHANDLER MovULToN. 12mo, cloth, his wife (1859-1894), with a portrait. Demy 8vo, 
$1.50. cloth, $3.00. 
OLD COLONY DAYS LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN 
By May ALDEN Warp, author of “ Dante,” “ Pe- | By Jutta P. Dasney. [Illustrated by the author. 
trarch,’’ etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By Epwin A. GrosvENor, Professor of European History at Amherst College: Formerly Professor of 
History at Robert College, Constantinople. With an Introduction by GENERAL Lew. WaLLace. With 
two hundred and fifty Illustrations of important places, rulers, and noted people of Ancient Constanti- 
nople. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half morocco, $14.00. 


THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND 
By Ezra Hoyt Byineton, D.D., Member of the American Society of Church History. With an Intro- 
duction by Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 8 illustrations, $2.00. 


THE LOVER’S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY 
Poems of the Other Life. A collection of poems for every day in the year. By Horack PARKER 
CHANDLER. 2 vols., January-June, July-December. Each 16mo, cloth, $1.25; white and gold, $1.50. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POEMS. Third Series 
Edited by MaBEL Loomis Topp. 16mo, cloth, uni- 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 


form with First and Second Series, $1.25; white | By BENsamin W. WELLS, Ph.D., author of ‘‘ Mod- 
and gold, $1.50. ern German Literature.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A CAPE MAY DIAMOND 
By Raymonp, author of ‘“‘The Little Lady of the Horse,’’ and ‘‘ The Mushroom Cave.’’ Illus- 
trated by Lilian Crawford True. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BLACK DOG, AND OTHER STORIES JERRY THE BLUNDERER 


By A. @. Puympron, author of “Dear Daughter | By Lity WxssELHoert, author of ‘‘Sparrow the 
Dorothy,” etc. Illustrated by the author. 16mo, | Tramp,” etc. Illustrated from photographs taken 
cloth, $1.25. from life. 16mo, cloth, $1.26. 

THE WONDERFUL FAIRIES OF THE 
NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE SUN 


By Myra Sawyer Hamtin. Illustrated by Jessie | By Ernest ViNcENT WricHT. With 80 illustra, 
McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. tions by Cora M. Norman. Quarto, cloth, $1.25, 
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of periodical literature.” —Chicago Journal. 


THE CENTURY 


ALL NEW FEATURES. 


HE coming year will be one of extraordinary interest to readers of THE CENTURY 

MAGAZINE. There are to be many novel and timely features and several strong serials, 

announcements of which will be made from time to time. The following serials Pogin in 
the November issue, the first number of the new volume: 


“Campaigning with Grant,” 
BY GEN. HORACE PORTER. 


A remarkable series of papers by the man who was closest to General Grant. Pen pictures of Grant 
as a man and as a soldier, and of campaign life and scenes. Full of anecdote; richly illustrated. 


A Great Novel of the American Revolution. 
“HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieut Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency, General Washington." 


BY DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 

Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
This powerful romance, Dr. Mitchell's masterpiece, is a story of the American Revolution and of 
Philadelphia society from 1753 to 1783. Washington, Franklin, Lafayette and other famous 
men figure in it. It is safe to say that readers of this story will obtain from it a clearer idea 
of the people who were foremost in Revolutionary days and of the social life of the times 
than can be had from any other single source. It is not only historically accurate, but 
it is a most interesting romance of love and war. The hero serves on Washington's staff. 


A Novel by F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs,”” ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘Casa Braccio,” etc., entitled ‘‘A Rose of 
bp nomen a story of modern life in Europe, with American characters, begins in 
November. The first of a series of engravings, made by the famous wood-engraver, 

T. Cole, of the old English masters, is in this issue. 


SUPERB ART FEATURES. THE BEST SHORT STORIES. 


December is the Christmas Issue, 

a number of great pictorial beauty and full of entertainment. New subscribers who 
begin with December may have the November number free, and so get first 
chapters of all the serials. $4.00 a year. All dealers take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 
THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, 

New York. 
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“It is easily the very best magazine of its class published on either continent.” 


NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


THE best of all children’s magazines” is the universal verdict on St.Nicholas. It 
existence in 1873, and since that time has gradually merged in itself all of the 
¥ in America, ‘The writers of the world are its regular contrib- 


tors. The supreme quality of St. Nicholas is its bright, healthful, and 
will be a great one in its history. It will have a more varied table. 
THE COMING YEAR of contents and more spitited illustrations than ever before. The 


leading serial, beginning in November, will be 


A Story of the Time of Shakspere: 
“MASTER SKYLARK,” BY JOHN BENNETT. ILLUSTRATED BY BIRCH. 


THis is a live story, full of action, color, merriment, and human nature. The world’s greatest poet figures as one of 
the principal characters, although the hero and heroine are a boy and girl. It is poetic in treatment, but full of 
the romance of the Elizabethan age, and very dramatic in plot. Another serial, beginning in November, is 


A Great War Story for North and South. 


“THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS,” BY WILLIAM H. SHELTON. 


A STRONG story with a unique plot. Three Union soldiers, members of a signal corps, stationed on a 
mountain-top, cut a bridge that connects them with the rest of the world and become veritable casta- 
ways in the midst of the C . Will be read with delight by children North and South. 


‘*‘June’s Garden,” a Serial for Girls, by Marion Hill. ae 


Short Stories. 


‘THERE will be many tales of brave effort and adventure. GEORGE KENNAN has 

written three exciting stories of his experiences in Russia; WALTER CAMP will : 
have a stirring account of a bicycle race, and J. T. TROWBRIDGE will contribute 2_ 7 a 
story of the sea. Every month will have articles representing 


All the best writers. 
Articles, Tales, 


Pictures, 


$3.00 a year. 


All dealers take subscriptions, or 
remittance may be made directly 
to the publishers, 


‘) THE CENTURY CO., 
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MRS. WIGGIN 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By JoHN FISKE. Illustrated Edition. 
Containing 22 superb “ape. pena of portraits and —— 15 colored 
and and 2 


text cuts and maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. ; 
ese noble volumes are profusely illustrated with superb portraits, maps, plans o 
battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, facsimiles, etc. 
CAPE COD. By HENrRy D. THorEav. Aoliday Edition. Ilusttated in 
water colors by Miss AMELIA M. WATSON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 
Thoreau’s unequalled description of Cape Cod is supplemented by a hundred admirable 
illustrations printed in colors on the margins. The volumes are uncommonly handsome. 
THE MYCENAAN AGE. By Dr. Curestos Tsountas and J. IRVING Ma- 
NAT?, Ph.D., Professor in Brown University. With an Introduction by Dr. 
WILHELM DORPFELD, the eminent archeologist. With a Map, Plans, 
Tables, and over 150 Illustrations. A book of the first order of value and 
interest, like Schliemann’s and Lanciani’s volumes. 8vo, $6.00. 


CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE. By EvizaseTH Stuart PHELPS, author of “A 
Singular Life,’’ ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 24 portraits and other illus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.50. 

A remarkably handsome and attractive book of biographical and literary interest. Miss 
Phelps tells the story of her girlhood, her entrance into the world of authorship, and gives 
glim or full views of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, Mr. 
Fields, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, and others. 

TALKS ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS. By Dr. GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. With 

its and facsimiles. uare 8vo, bound in antique leather, $3.50; also 
in buckram, with paper labe .50, 

Fifty famous persons are embra his delightful ‘‘ Talks.” 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, HER WRITINGS IN A NEW RIVERSIDE 
EDITION. From new plates. Thoroughly edited and rearranged, with a 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. With portraits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Homes, and other illustrations on the engraved title-pages. In 16 vols., 
12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


FRIAR JEROME’S BEAUTIFUL BOOK. By Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Printed in black and red, and bound in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 
16mo, $1.50. 

WHITMAN: A STUDY. An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25. Also, uniform with the limited Riverside 
ee > Burroughs’s writings, with fine portrait of Whitman, gilt top, 

1.50, net. 

A YEAR IN THE FIELDS. Eight of Joun BuRROUGHS’s delightful outdoor 
papers, with 20 charming pictures from photographs, by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 

I2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Cam- 
bridge Edition. With a portrait and engraved title-page, with a vignette of 
Lowell’s home, Elmwood. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


THE STORY OF AARON, SO-NAMED, THE SON OF BEN ALI. A Sequel 
to ‘‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Country’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Rabbit at 
Home.’’? By JoEL, CHANDLER HARRIS. With 25 illustrations by OLIVER 
HERFORD. Square 8vo, in illuminated cover, $2.00. 

Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the children, and here are the stories 
they heard. 

MARM LISA. By KaTE DouGLas WIccIN, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction. The very interesting story describes 
the quickening of her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic faithfulness ripens, in 
the climax, into heroism. 

NINE LOVE SONGS AND A CAROL. Set to music by Mrs. WIGGIN. 
Small 4vo, $1.25. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. By SaraH ORNE JEWETT, 
author of ‘‘ The Life of Nancy,’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This story of a summer on the coast of Maine and the adjacent islands forms one of the 

most delightful books Miss Jewett has written. Part of it appeared in the Adlantic Monthly. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


ON. MIFFLIN & CO., BosTON. 
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SISTER JANE, HER FRIENDS AND HER ACQUAINTANCES. 
By JoEL CHANDLER HarRIs, author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus”’ books, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Except ‘‘ Uncle Remus” himself, no person has stepped out of old Southern life into literature quite so natural and 
thoroughly representative as Sister Jane. The story is a notable addition to American fiction. 


BARKER’S LUCK, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 
Another book of Mr. Harte’s inimitable stories, of which the public never has quite enough. 


A GENUINE GIRL. _ 
By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, author of ‘‘ Marjorie’s Quest.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 
Thou el of the characters in “ Marjorie’s Quest’ reappear in this book, the story is complete in itself, and is 
very readable. 


LIFE OF DR. HOLMES. 
By JoHN T. MorsE, JR. With Portraits. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 
One of the most delightful of biographies about one of the most delightful of men. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS. 12mo, artistically printed, $1.50. 
Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and Tennyson. 


LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. ’ 
A work of remarkable interest. Edited by PAUL MEURICE. 2 vols., 8vo, carefully printed, and 
bound in handsome library style. First Series, with a fine portrait, $3.00. [Second Series wil 
appear in a few months. ] 


JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. A POEM. 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
One of the longest and noblest poems Mr. Aldrich has yet written. 


POEMS BY CELIA THAXTER. 
Appledore Edition, Edited, with a charming Preface, by SARAH ORNE JEWETY. 12mo, uniform 
with the first edition of Mrs. Thaxter’s ‘‘ Letters,’’ cloth, gilt top, $1.50; cloth, paper label, uncu 
edges, $1.50; in decorative binding, $1.50. 


A QUIET ROAD. 
A tasteful book of unusually good poems, by LizETTE WOODWORTH REESE, author of ‘‘ A Hand 
ful of Lavender.’? 16mo, $1.00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Evolution of Christianity,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Abbott has gathered the results of years of thought and observation on the social disorders of the age, and 
endeavors to apply Christ’s teaching on social questions to present conditions. 


MERE LITERATURE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By WoopDRow WILSON, author of ‘‘ Congressional Government,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book may fairly be called a varied statement of the proper aims of literature and historical study, and represent; 
both admirably. 


FRIENDLY LETTERS TO GIRL FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
These letters are full of good sense, useful suggestions, and a tonic spirit. 


A SECOND CENTURY OF CHARADES. 
By WILLIAM BELLAMY, author of ‘‘ A Century of Charades.’’ 18mo, $1.00. 


These are of the same = character as the previous hundred charades,—thoughtful, ingenious, brilliant, delight: 
fully puzzling, and very satisfactory when guessed. 


A-BIRDING ON A BRONCO. 
A charming book on birds and their nests in Southern California, by FLORENCE A. MERRIAM 
author of ‘‘ Birds Through an Opera-Glass.’’ With numerous illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


A PHRASE-BOOK FROM THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
Robert Browning. To which is added an index containing the significant words not elsewhere 
noted. By MARIE ADA MOLINEAUX, A.M., Ph.D. 8vo, $3.00. ~ 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BosTON. 
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MAGAZINE 


For 1397. 
BEGINNING OF A NEW DECADE 


The features of the coming twelve months will appeal directly to those readers who 
wish to keep abreast*with the genuinely good in contemporary literature and the original 
work of the best artists connected with subjects of present-day interest. 


HE ENTIRE NOVELTY OF MANY OF THE PLANS 
T for 1897 is noticeable. For instance, the series devoted to “LONDON AS SEEN 
Mr. Gibson has not before appeared as a write. He BY CHARLES DANA 
visited London last summer for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, GIBSON”. ..... 

for the purpose of depicting with pen and pencil those scenes 
and types which the huge metropolis of the world presents in endless variety. The abundant 
illustrations present portraits of the most striking figures in London life; Royalties, the 


celebrities of art, literature, and the army; the social functions, the theatres, the Queen’s 
Drawing Room; types of street singers, flower girls, recruiting sergeants, etc., etc. 
Of like novelty is the first considerable 
NOVEL BY RICHARD “SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE,” which will begin in January. 
HARDING DAVIS. . The hero is one of the most vigorous men that Mr. Davis has 
drawn in fiction, and the episodes which culminate in a 
revolution are exciting and picturesque from first to last. There is not a slow page, and the 
scenes will be illustrated throughout by C. D. Gibson, the author's friend and associate in most 
of his best work. 
An altogether original plan in the lines which the Magazine 
will follow is a series of well-illustrated articles devoted to “THE CONDUCT OF 
While no separate establishments will be described, the GRRAT BUSINESSES” 
authors have made diligent study of the most successful firms 
in each branch, and have gone to the fountain-head of information. The articles already 
completed are : 
“THE GREAT DEPARTMENT STORE,” by Samuel H. Adams. 
“THE MANAGEMENT OF A GREAT HOTEL,” by Jesse L. Williams. 
“THE WORKING OF THE BANK,” by Charles D. Lanier. 
“THE GREAT MANUFACTORY,” by P. J. Hubert, Jr. 


a We have had histories and studies of great colleges with- 
“UNDERGRADUATE out end ; but a series on life of our older universities as repre- 
LIFE IN AMERICAN sented by the doings of the students themselves. These 

LLEGES” articles have nothing of the cut-and-dried manner of the 
co G era familiar sketches, but tell how undergraduates have lived 


and how they live now. This abundant material has indeed been drawn upon heavily by 
both text and pictures. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Judge Henry E. Howland writes on “UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT YALE”; 
Mr. James W. Alexander on “‘ PRINCETON” ; and 
Robert Grant and Edward S. Martin on “ HARVARD.” 


Will form a most interesting group of articles. Early in 
the year Mr. Stephen Bonsal, an experienced traveller and “JAPAN AND CHINA 
writer, was commissioned by the Magazine to study Japan, SINCE THE WAR”. . 
China, and Formosa, to look into Japanese industrial condi- 
tions, and to learn in what direction China has been affected by the war. 
Among the series of the year, one to which readers will 
“THE UNQUIET. . . turn with the most curiosity is that in which, under the title 
SEX”. ...... .. of “The Unquiet Sex,” Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody will 
write of ‘Woman and Reforms,” “The College-Bred 
Woman,” ‘‘ Woman's Clubs,” and “‘ The Case of Maria,” a paper on domestic service. 
Mr. Howells is never so thoroughly charming as when 
he is in his delightful vein of light comedy. He gives us W. D. HOWELLSS. . 
now his best novel produced in this vein. It sparklesfrom “STORY OFA... 
first to last with amusing situations and dialogues that are PLAY” . 
full of sentiment. 


Beyond the fiction before enumerated comes a series of 
GEORGE W. CABLE . four short stories by George W. Cable, the only ones he has 
written for many years past. 


How to travel with a minimum of wear and tear must be 
regarded as an art little understood. Mr. Lewis Morris HOW TO TRAVEL 


Iddings, in two articles, will offer a variety of useful sugges- WISELY .. 

tions and data on ** Ocean and Land Travel.’’ This will be 

happily rounded out by an article from Mr. Richard Harding Davis on ‘‘ Travellers One 
Meets: Their Ways and Methods.’”’ The illustrations, by American and foreign artists, 


will be highly pertinent. 


THE CHRISTMAS SCRIBNER 


will be a superb number, with special cover in gold and color, designed by Bryson Burroughs. 
The illustrations will be more numerous and beautiful than ever before, and the short stories, 
of which there will be several, are exceptionally bright and entertaining. Ready November 
25th. Price, 25 cents. 

*,*It is impossible in a small space to even mention the many attractive features for 
1897. A beautiful illustrated booklet has been prepared, which will be sent, postage paid, 
on request. 


Subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine are received by «il Booksellers and Newsdealers. Price, $3.00 
ayear. Or address, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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RIBNER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS & 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 
The Story of his Boyhood. By James M. Barrie. With 11 full-page Illustrations 


by William Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘« There is every reason to think that ‘ Sentimental Tommy,’ J. 
a wider interest than any he has written, with, perhaps, the one exception of ‘ The Little 


ing to have 


. M. Barrie's story, is 
inister.’ Per- 


sonally we prefer the new story. The subtle mixture of humor and pathos is unusual even with this mas- 


ter of those qualities." — Zhe Critic. 


CLIFF’S YACHT. By Frank R. 
STOCKTON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
wae One of Mr. Stockton’s best works.”— Boston Adver- 


} THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MAR- 


trated by 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 
ustave Verbeek. 12mo, $1.25. 


f A TRAGIC IDYL. By Paut Bourcet. 12mo, 


$1.50. 


COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. 
By ALICE MoRSE EARLE. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


| PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


By E. L. GODKIN. 8vo, $2.00. 


i THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. Being the Out- 


lines of sthetic Theory. By GEORGE SANTA- 
ANA, Lecturer at Harvard University. 12mo, 


1.50. 


iM THAT FIRST AFFAIR, and Other Sketches. 


By J. A. MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ Amos Judd.” 
Tilustrated by C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, F. T. 


Richards, and the Author. 12mo, $1.25. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her son. J. M. 
BARRIE. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 

An affectionate sketch of the life and character of Mr. 
Barrie’s mother, which is necessarily also a sketch of much 
of his own life and work. : 
LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES, And Other 

Stories. By H.C. BUNNER. With 12 full-page 

Illustrations by A. Castaigne, W. T. Smedley, 

and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 

POEMS. By H.C. BuNNER. 12mo, $1.75. 
Containing the versesin “ Airs from Arcady,” ‘“‘ Rowen,” 

and poems printed since the issue of those volumes. 

THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK. By Ma- 
RION HARLAND and CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
HERRICK. I2mo, $1.50. 

IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Rosert Louis 
STEVENSON. With map. 12mo, $1.50. 

FABLES. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
16mo, $1.00. 

A WINTER SWALLOW, and Other Poems. 
By EpitH M. THOMAS. 12mo, $1.50. 

HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. By H. E. 
KREHBIEL. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


New Books for 


Young Readers. 


HANS BRINKER;; or, The Silver Skates. 


By Mary Mapes DopceE. New Amsterdam Edition. With over 100 Illustrations by Allen B. Doggett. 


r2mo, $2.50. 
Mrs. Dodge’s ever-popular story will a 
tures illustrate the text most attractively. 


order that he might visit, in person, the places where the scenes of 


THREE NEW BOOKS. By G. A. Henry. 


Each fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

At Agincourt: A Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. 

%. the Irrawaddy: A Story of the First Burmese 
ar. 


With Cochrane the Dauntless 
ploits of Lord Cochrane in South 


THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. Stories 
from the Land of the Round Table. By W. H. 
Frost, Author of ‘The Wagner Story Book.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 


LITERATURE, 1860-1896. By HeEnRI- 
ETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 1t2mo, $1.25. 


: A Tale of the Ex- 
American Waters. 


afresh to old and new readers in this handsome new edition. The pic- 
are the result ofa oes journey to Holland, undertaken by ist i 


the artist in 
Dodge’s story were laid. 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Koven Song Book. Verses by EUGENE FIELD. 
Music by REGINALD DE KOVEN, and Others. 
Large 8vo, $2.00. 

THE AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF 
SPORT. Outdoor Games for All Seasons. By 


DANIELC. BEARD. over 300 illustrations 
by the Author. 8vo, $2.50. 


THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE: A 
Tale of the Seminole War. By KIRK MUNROE. 
The White Conqueror Series.) Wlustrated. 12mo, 
1.25. 
THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. 
a4 HARRY COLLINGWOOD. Illustrated. 12mo, 
1.50. 


The Field-de 
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RIBNER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


VASARIS LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 


Richly Illustrated 
with 48 Photogravure 
Reproductions of 

leces of 
Italian Painting and 
Sculpture. 


With nearly 
Illustrations from 
Original Drawings 
by the Author. 


Lives of Seventy of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects. Edited and Annotated in the Light of Recent Discoveries, by 
E. H. and E. W. BLasHFIELpD and A. A. Hopkins. Illustrated edi- 
tion limited to 500 copies for America, 4 vols., large 8vo, $15.00 met. 
Vasari’s classic work has long called for systematic editing in English, 
and the present editors have for three years been engaged in preparing 
what must long remain the definitive English edition of this work. The 
annotations are based on newly discovered documents and modern re- 
search of all kinds, while an additional feature of the work is a series of 
critical characterizations of the various painters, sculptors, and architects. 


MY VILLAGE. 


By E. Boyp SMITH. 12mo, $2.00. 

A vivid, sympathetic =~ of French peasant life. Mr. Smith spent 
many years in the village he calls Valombre, and lived there the life of 
the peasants themselves. He describes most charmingly with pen and 
pencil the many picturesque types of character that abound, the fétes, 
occupations, and daily incidents, the varied round of comedy and 
tragedy that makes up the peasant’s calendar. 


THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


With 350 
handsome Illustrations, 
including Portraits, 
great Historical Scenes, 
etc., etc. 


With 24 
Illustrations 
. B. Frost, 


full-; 
by 
Howard Pyle, W. T. 
Smedley, C. S. Reinhart, 
Castaigne, 
and B. W. Clinedinst. 
12mo, $2.50. 
* 


With 130 
Illustrations, chiefly 
from Photographs by 
the Author. 


ON 


With 130 Illustrations 
by Daniel Vierge. 


1870-1895. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. Never before have the 
many history-making events of this period been gathered together in an 
historical narrative by a competent hand. Since its publication in 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the History has been thoroughly revised and 
increased in size almost one-half, with 100 additional illustrations. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $2.50. 

This handsome volume contains Mr. Page’s famous stories of Southern 
life —“‘ Marse Chan,” “ Meh Lady,” “ Polly ” “ Unc’ Edinburg,” “Ole 
Stracted,” and “No Haid Pawn’’—with many beautiful illustrations 
by artists selected in each case for their peculiar fitness to treat the 
stories assigned them. The illustrations are as notable for thé exqui- 
sitely sympathetic manner in which they reflect the spirit of the text as 
for their'c ing artistic qualities. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. 


By Rosert HowarD RussELL. 12mo, $2.00, 


The account of an interesting trip along the picturesque coast of Dal- 
matia and Montenegro, an unfamiliar feld of travel, and continuing 
through Constantinople and the Eastern coast of Asia Minor to Cairo 
and the Nile. Mr. Russell brings to the study and portrayal of the 
scenes and types of these Eastern localities a fresh eye, a contagious 


} enthusiasm, and a graphic and picturesque style. 


THE TRAIL OF DON QUIXOTE. 


By Aucust F. Jaccaci. 12mo, $2.50. 
The volume is in a sense the outgrowth of a long friendship between th 
artist, who was born and bred a Spaniard, and the author, who is familiar 
from boyhood and from recent travel with the province of La Mancha. 
The book describes Don Quixote’s country as it is to-day, with incidental 
allusions to such scenes as are acknowledged and easily recognizable. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER 
CIRCLE. 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. With portraits. Large 
12mo, cloth, about 500 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter is aay to-day the 
greatest living authority on the Brontés. It contains 
a great deal of new matter and many heretofore un- 

vblished letters, referring to the Brontés and their 

riends. Since Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘Life of Charlotte 

Bronté,”’ there has been no book written about the 

Brontés that can compare in interest with this work. 

It _—— a number of hitherto unpublished por- 
its. 


MEMOIRS OF SIGNOR ARDITI. 


An Autobiography. With portraits and fac- 
similes of autographs. Cloth, $3.50. 

Signor Arditi is to-day perhaps the best known con- 
ductor or impressario of Italian opera. The book is 
full of interesting and amusing anecdotes concerning 
well-known singers and performers. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By Avucustus J. C. Illustrated with 145 
wood-cuts and 18 photogravures. 8vo, cloth, 

2 vols., $7.50. 

Mr. Hare’s bi iphies of other people are so well 
known and such delightful reading, that it is expected 
his own biography will prove of interest to a very 
large circle of readers and admirers. 


TRAVEL AND TALK. 


My 100,000 Miles of Travel. By REv. H. R. 
HAwEIs, author of Music and Morals,”’ etc. 
Small 8vo, with 2 portraits, 2 vols., $5.00 zed. 
This work is full of anecdotes, incidents, and gossip 

gathered during his various trips to the United States, 

and refers to many noteworthy places and people in 


erica. 
MY LONG LIFE. 


An Autobi phy. By MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 

Illustrated. Small 8vo, $2.00. 

Her recollections include so many of the notable 
literary and musical people of the last century that 
every page is interesting. Both Charles Lamb and 
Leigh Hunt she knew intimately. Her story is told in 
a charming artless manner which is most delightful. 


PARIS IN THE TERROR.” 


The Diary of a Citizen of Paris during the 
EDMOND Translated and 
Edited by John De Villier. In two volumes. 
8vo, with portrait, $7.50. 

This work is not only one of great importance and 
historical value, but of absorbing interest. It has 
been crowned by the French Academy. 


HISTORICAL BRIEFS. 


With a Biography. By JAMES SCHOULER, author 
of the ‘‘ History of the United States Under 
the Constitution.” 8vo, cloth, with portrait 
of the author, $2.00. 

Historical Grouping, Historical Research, Historical 
Industry. Historical Testimony, Historical Style, Park- 
man, lafayette in America, are some of the topics 
treated in Mr. Schouler’s book, which has been wel- 
= as a remarkable contribution to historical liter- 
ature. 


(Continued on next page.) 


ADELINE, COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN 
A Biography. With numerous illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Countess Schimmelmann’s mission in life was one 
of religion and of human pity, and for vicissitudes of 
a tragical sort, her life was well-nigh unexampled in 
recent times. 


ESSAYS ON BOOKS AND CULTURE. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, author of “‘My 
Study Fire,’ ‘‘ Essays on Nature and Culture,’’ 
etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT 


And Modern Life. By the Rev. STorForD A. 
BROOKE, author of ‘‘Tennyson, his Life and 
Work,” ‘“‘A Primer of English Literature,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

LETTERS TO THE CLERGY. 


On the Lord’s Prayer and the Church. By JOHN 
RUSKIN. Edited by the Rev. T. A. Malleson. 
12mo, handsomely printed, $1.50. 

FAIRY TALES OF THE SLAV PEASANTS 


and Herdsmen. From the French by ALEx. 
CHODsko. Translated and illustrated by Emily 
J. Harding. Large 12mo, $2.00. 


LEGENDS FROM RIVER AND 
MOUNTAIN. 


By CARMEN SYLVA (H. M. Queen of Roumania). 
With illustrations by T. H. Robinson. 
12mo, $2.00. 


ON MONEY—ON MARRIAGE. 


By BIisHOP THOROLD. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, each, 
50 cents. 


IN THE VOLCANIC EIFEL. 
A Holiday Ramble. By KATHARINE S. and Gir- 


BERT S. MACQUOID. With 3 maps and 50 illus- 
=" by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. 8vo, 
3.00. 


TRAVEL-PICTURES FROM PALESTINE. 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D., author of ‘Bible 
Echoes,” ‘‘ Bible Children,’’ etc. Fully illus- 
trated by Arthur Twiddle. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


DRAGONS AND CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 


By, Mrs. ROBERT C. Morris. With numerous 
illustrations by Thomas F. Moessner. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 


A Valuable Present 


For the Holidays. An annual subscription to 
THE BOOKMAN. THE BOOKMAN will be sent 
to any address in the United States for one 
year (twelve numbers), for $2.00. All subscrip- 
tions must be accompanied by remittance. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 
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NEWEST BOOKS. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
By IAN MACLAREN. Illustrated Holiday Edition. 
With 75 reproductions of photographs taken in 
Drumtochty by Clifton Johnson. In decorated 
cloth binding with gilt top, $2.00. 
THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
By IAN MACLAREN. Illustrated Holiday Edition. 
With 75 reproductions of photographs taken in 
Drumtochty by Clifton Johnson. In decorated 
cloth binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


‘BOTTICELLI’S DRAWINGS. 

Illustrative of ‘‘ Dante’s Inferno.” With ninety- 
two plates. With an introduction and com- 
mentary by Herr F. Lippman, Director of the 
Imperial Museum in Berlin. 4to, $25.00 net. 

RICHELIEU. 

A Drama. By E. BULWER LYTTON. With illus- 
trations by F. C. Gordon. Cover in full gold, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. Tennyson’s 

Becket. Sheridan’s Rivals. Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal. Goethe’s Faust. 

LEGENDS OF THE VIRGIN 


And Christ. By H. A. GUERBER. With illustra- 
tions from the old masters. 12mo, cloth, gilt 


top, $1.50. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. 

By CHARLES READE. Cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 
With illustrations reproduced in photogravure, 
cover design and title-page, all by George 
Wharton Edwards. 

In the Same Series of Illustrated $2.00 Gift Books. 
Christie Johnstone. Letters from My Mill. 


LOVE’S DEMESNE. 


A Garland of Love-poems, from many sources, 
gathered by GEORGE H. ELLWANGER, author 
of ‘‘The Garden’s Story.’? In two volumes, 


$2.50. WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. Crown 8vo, in handsome bind- 
ing, $2.00. Illustrated with about seventy-five 
photographs taken in ‘‘Thrums”’ (Kirriemuir) 
expressly for this edition by Clifton Johnson. 

A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. 

With illustrations by Walter Crane. Edited by 

& C. Beeching, M.D. Cloth, full gilt, 12mo, 
18TH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 

By AUSTIN Dosson. Third series, 12mo, cloth, 

with portraits, $2.00. 


This volume is similar in general character to Mr. 
Dobson’s earlier volumes of ys. 


THE BOOKS OF JOB AND RUTH. 


Each with an introduction by Stopford A. Brooke. 
Illustrated and decorated by H. Granville Fell. 
Small crown 4to, each, $3.50 77. 


A DOG OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Izora C. CHANDLER. With numerous illus- 
trations by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ELSIE AT HOME. 
By MARTHA FINLEY. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


GYPSY’S SOWING AND REAPING. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. With 
illustrations by Mary Fairman Clark. Large 
12mo, $1.50. 
WITCH WINNIE IN HOLLAND. 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE MISTRESS OF SHERBURNE. 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
IN HONOR’S CAUSE. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. With many illus- 
trations. Large 12mo, $1.50. 
THE MABEL STORIES. 
For children of five and six. By a new author. 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, $1.50. 
WALLYPUG OF WHY. 
A Fanciful Story. By G. E. Farrow. With 65 
illustrations by Harry and Dorothy Furniss. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
A LITTLE GIRL IN OLD NEW YORK. 
By AMANDA M. Dovuctas. Illustrated. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 
WE TEN. 
By BARBARY YECHTON. Large 12m0, illustrated, 


$1.50. 
BOOKS OF FICTION. 


KATE CARNEGIE. 
By IAN MACLAaREN, author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.”’ With 50 illustrations by F. C. 
Gordon. 12mo0, $1.50. 
Ian Maclaren’s first long story. The scene is 
“‘Drumtochty,” and many of the characters in ‘‘ Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush” and ‘*In the Days of Auld 
Lang Syne” reappear in its pages. 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 
By Max PEMBERTON, author of ‘Her Little 
Huguenot.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A KNIGHT OF THE NETS. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
CAPTAIN SHANNON. 
By CouLSON KERNAHAN, author of ‘“‘A Dead 
Man’s Diary,’? ‘‘A Book of Strange Sins,” 
“*God and the Ant,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 


By JANE H. FINDLATER. 12m0, cloth, $1.25. 


TALES OF OUR COAST. 
By S. R. CROcKETT and others. With 13 full- 
_page illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
JOHN; A TALE OF KING MESSIAH. 
By KATHARINE PEARSON Woops, author of 
Metzerott, Shoemaker,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
1.25. 
>THE STORY OF HANNAH. 
By W. J. Dawson, author of ‘‘ London Idylls.” 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


sth Avenue and 21st Street, 
New York. 
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i Ae) George Washington. By Woonrow | Naval Actions of the War of 1812. KAYA 
Y, Witson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurise| By James Barnes. With 21 Full-page 
Princeton University. Illustrated Illustrations by Cartron T. Cnapman, i ye 
i S, Howarp Py zg and Others. Crown 8vo, printed in color or tint. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- Y 
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. HOWELLS. $1.50. Alone in China, and Other Stories. 
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BA. Copicusly TMustrated with Drawings | 4 Rebellious Heroine. A Story. By 
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its and Maps. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo '. SMEDLEY. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, SD) 
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ops, $5.00. (/na Box. Mar wain’s Joan of Arc. " % 
The Dwarts’ Tailor, and Fairy conal, Recollections of Joan of Asc. 
Tales, Collected by Zo Dana U. .| tated by F. V. Du Monp. Crown 8vo, Y 
is Illustrated. Post Cloth, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. ON 
Books by Mark Twain. New ana 
Frances Waldeaux. A Novel. By| Uniform Library Editions from New Electro- 
TITS Resecca Harpine Davis, Author of “ Dr. type Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. GZ 
Warrick’s Daughters.”’ Illustrated 7. le Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
Y > Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated. ¢1.75. > 
Limitations. Novel. By E. F. Brx-| A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
SON, Author of Dodo, The Judgment Court. _ Illustrated. £2.75. Pr 
Books,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. | The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated. 
The Gray Man. 4 Novel. ByS. R.| 
Crockerr, Author of “The Raiders,” etc. | Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, 
_ilustrated by Snymove Lucas, R.A.’ Post | Pétective, and Other Stories, etc., etc. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50." ond VAR 
Clarissa Furiosa. a Novel. By W.| ries. I 7 
By W. ries. Illustrated. $1.75. 
SO Cot Omamenal, Amyas | Egerton, Cavalier. 
An Elephant’s Track, and Other| trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. Os 
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y By Joun| W. A. Rocers. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS 


« A child’s book for children, for women, and for men.” 

By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,” “‘ The 
Raiders,”’ The Lilac Sunbonnet,”” etc. 

This book should be the most popular book for young people of 
the coming season. 

Its sale in Great Britain during the holidays was second only to 
that of “ Trilby.”” With numerous and beautiful illustrations by 
Gordon Browne and W. H. C. Groome. 


“If Mr. Crockett had never written another line, this book 
alone would be sufficient to stamp him as a man of supreme 
talent.’’— Weekly Sun, London, Eng. 

“‘ Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crock- 
ett’s genius he must have r ted and repented in sackcloth 
after ee Travellers.’—London Times. 

4to, cloth, $1.50. 


WORKS BY MRS. BRUNDAGE 
Three delightful books for children. 


Children of To-day. With twelve fac-similes of water-color 
sketches by Francis M. Brun The subjects she has chosen 
are the heads of children, a field in which she is unsurpassed. 
Charming studies of child life. With appropriate stories or sketches 
by Miss Exvizapetu S. Tucker, printed in inks of different colors 
and enclosed in beautiful decorative borders designed by Miss 
Tucker. 

Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $2.00. 


Little Belles and Beaux. Little Men and Maids. These 
books are made up of selections from “‘ Children of To-day,’’ each 
containing just half the illustrations and text in the larger volume. 

Large 4to, , with covers in colors, $1.25. 


THE VILLAGE OF YOUTH AND 
OTHER FAIRY TALES 


By Bessis 


Interesting stories written in a beautiful style, which appeal 
especially to young people. With numerous illustrations by W. 
H. M 


n. 
4to, Holliston cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


FAIRY TALES FAR AND NEAR 
Retold by Q (ArtTHUR T. QuILLEr-CoucH) 

Ten well-known fairy tales, including ‘‘ Blue Beard,” etc., have 
been rewritten by the distinguished author. With many excellent 
illustrations by H. R. Millar. 

r2mo, blue cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES 
Illustrated and arranged by ELganor Witney WILLARD 
A most unique and valuable little work, containing many pretty 
songs and games. Games little known in this country are given, 
as well as those familiar to all. The tunes are all simple, and to 
the old ono songs are given the old well-known tunes. 
4to, » $1.25. 


THE EGYPTIAN STRUWWELPETER 


A clever parody of the famous story of “‘Slovenly Peter.”” It 
purports to be the Struwwelpeter Papyrus, with full text and roo 
pt owe vignettes from the Vienna Papyri, and is dedicated to 
children of all ages. Both the text and pictures are very humorous 
and original. ‘lhe illustrations are all printed in many colors by 
E. Nister & Co., of Nurem a 

4to, » with cover in colors, $1.50. 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS 
Edited by Rosa Bette 


This contains selections from the writings of 52 ancient philos- 
ophers, poets, etc., all extant before Christ. Among the authors 
represented are Homer, Hestop, Soon, SOPHOCLES. 
Heropotus, Evripipes, THucypipgs, and SocrATES. 

Many of these selections are especially interesting as indicating 
the origin of familiar sayings of the present day. 

The translations have been passed upon by professors of various 
colleges and have received the greatest praise'from Edward Everett 
Hale and others. 

A brief biography of each writer is given with dates. The most 
important feature of the book, however, is the collection of fifty-two 
illustrations, which are portraits of the different authors. ‘I hese 
are half-tone cuts, from entirely new drawings of great merit, made 
by Izora C. Chandler, from paintings, sculptures, etc., collected at 
a very heavy expense. 

zzmo, buckram or orchid binding, $1 50. 


THE WORLD AWHEEL 


A collection of verse and prose with bicycles and bicyclists as 
the topic, edited by VoLNgy STrEAMER. Illustrated by 12 fac- 
similes of water-color designs by Eugene Grivaz. Each picture 

Pp a diffe place, the scenes being Russia, Riverside 
Drive, New York, ‘Ihe Riviera, Holland, Scotland, Switzerland, 
The Rhine, Newport, The Champs Elysees, Central Park at 
Night, Pompeii, and F-gypt. 

1 vol., 4to, gilt top, half cloth, in a box, $2.50. Full buckram, 
boxed, $3.00. Silk, boxed, $3.50. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
By Paut Loncert 


A collection of six reproductions of water-color drawings of 
chrysanthemums. 

r. de Lampré is one of the most distinguished painters of 
flowers in this country, and his pictures are all of great value as 
studies of this beautiful flower. Size of plate, 11 x 124%, 

1 vol., 4to, gilt top, buckram, with the outer half sides in an illu- 
minated design, $2.00, 


VIOLETS 
By Henwierta D. La Pratik 
A collection of six reproductions of water-color drawings of 
violets. Very pretty studies of this popular flower by a com- 
petent artist. Size of plates, 11 x 12% inches. 
1 vol., 4to, gilt top, buckram, with outer half sides in an illumi- 
nated design, $2.00. 


THE QUILTING BEE 


By Joun Lancpon Heaton 


The first part of this volume is devoted to dialect poems, some 
of which have been compared with those of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Another section is headed ‘‘ The Patter of Park Row,” 
and consists mostly of verses dealing with the phases of life in the 
vicinity of ‘‘ Newspaper Row.”’ 

“ There js a spontaneity and freshness about these singling 
verses that set your feet to dancing in spite of yourself, and 
make you young again.’’— Ogdensburg Journal, 

16mo, cloth or orchid, $1.00. 

This also comes ina very attractive patchwork binding, with the 
front side in colors in imitation of an old-fashioned quilt, $1.25. 


ARTISTIC CALENDARS 


Over one hundred varieties of all styles and shapes, and varying 
in price from ro cents to $15.00, 

The finest line of calendars ever offered. They are the only 
important line of calendars designed by American artists and man- 
ufactured in this country, and they include calendars of etchings 
—artists’ proofs or plain prints—of photogravures, and also of fac- 
similes of water-color paintings by well-known artists. 

One distinctive feature of the fac-similes is that they are perfect 
reproductions of the original water-colors, and have none of the 
gloss that characterizes foreign lithographic work. Every picture 
is well worth framing. 

Also, a fine line of French Calendars, Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent (at the publishers’ expense) to any address on receipt of price. Send for Descriptive x 
On poh of to cents a por taeda or a sample copy of the Pocket Magazine will be sent to any address. Mention ue” 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


9 West 23d Street, New York 


and 
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The Recognised Trade Paper of the Literary Crafts 


THE | 


Adournal 
nformation 


THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


A religious new: for the family; a mirror 
tional church and of te progress ofthe tor 
m every department 


an interpreter of current history; a hel; 
Christian life and organization: a of every one in the 
Its chief features: 


H H and briefer comments explaining and 
Editorials illustrating the spiritual Pind ethical 
meaning of religious, political, educational, literary, and 
social events and movements throughout the world. 


of all important new books, giving full in- 
Reviews of current 


—its life pictured, its problems discussed 
The Home its mem eeinatrcaied and entertained. 


The Conversation Corner, Mothers in Council, Sunday- 
School Lessons, Prayer Meeting Suggestions, Closet and 
Altar—a guide to the noblest Christian family life. 


seeq—short, winning, uplifting; by the best Ameri- 
Stories can and Englis writers wi 


HY —suggestive, practical, stimulating; by think- 
Articles ers, workers, leaders, in church, State. school, 
business. Frequent illustrations, 


—of persons and places, with portraits and 
Sketches pictures; studies, 
letters of travel, accounts of home and society, the best re- 
sults of historic knowledge, of acquaintance with 


ublic 
characters, of appreciation of natural scenery, of familiarity 
with literature, of aspiration for holiness. 


A subscription to THE CONGREGATIONALIST is an invest- 
ment for mind, heart, home, church, country. 
1 year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00; 5 years, $10.00. 
Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 3 months, 25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 


Send your Name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD FLOWERS 


THE EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT 
SOUVENIR 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘*A small bunch of the most fragrant 
of blossoms gathered from the broad acres of 
Eugene Field’s Farm of Love.” Contains a 
selection of the most beautiful of the poems of 
Eugene Field. Handsomely illustrated by thirty- 
five of the world’s greatest artists as their contri- 
bution to the Monument Fund. But for the 
noble contributions of the great artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
$7.00. For ‘sale at book stores, or sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to the 
Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund. 
408 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Ten Cents a copy 
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HERBERT S. STONE & CO,, 
THE CHAP-BOOK, CHICAGO 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


The Best Book of the Year FR FR TIE A Story of the Streets and Town 
By GEORGE ADE. With many pictures by J.T. McCurcuzon. 16mo, $1.25. 
*¢ Of the kind there has been nothing better ever written. ‘ Artie’ is the most natural, the most original, and the 


most entirely possible of all the creations on this order 


from Dickens’ delightfully impudent boys down. Other 


writers give us too much, their prodigies are too knowing, too heroic, or they are vulgar and offend by their coarse- 
ness, but Mr. Ade makes no such mistake.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


Fifth Thousand. 


CHECKERS; a Hard-Luck Story. By HENRY M. 
Bossom, JR., author of ‘The Documents in Evidence,” 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ Abounds in the most racy and picturesque slang.”— 


“Tf I had to ride from New York to Chi in a slow 
train, 1 should like half a dozen books as a4 adsome as 
‘Checkers,’ and I could laugh at the trip.”—N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser 


Second Edition. 
IN BUNCOMBE COUNTY. By MaRiA LOUISE POOL. 
16mo, $1.25. 
A Series of Sketches of Country Life in theSouth. The 
are much in the style of Miss Pool’s ‘‘A Dike Shanty, 
which has been so successful. 


A CHILD OF THB JAGO; A Novel of the East 
End of London. By ARTHUR MORRISON, author of 
“Tales of Mean Streets.” 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Morrison is ized the world over as the most 
capable man at slum life stories. His ‘‘ Tales of Mean 
Streets” was one of the best received books of 1894-95, and 
the present volume has occupied his timeeversince. Itis 
of great force and continuous interest; a book that, once 

un, must be finished, and one that will figure as a sen- 
on for a long time to come. 


MISS AYR OF VIRGINIA, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By JULIA MAGRUDER. 16mo, $1.25. 


Critics have always united in saying of Miss M: der’s 


ment where it is needed, and stre as well. 
welcomed b: e many who joyed “ The Princess 
Sonia” and “The Violet. 


THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY, AND 
OTHER STORIES, By C. E. RAImMonpD, author of 
“George Manderyille’s Husband,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book of stories which will not quickly be su d 
for real humor, skilful characterization and splendid en- 
tertainment. “The Confessions of a Cruel Mistress” is a 
page + mol and the “ Portman Memoirs” are exception- 
ally clever. 


THE FEARSOME ISLAND. ALBERT KINROss, 
au a cover designed by Frank mplug. 16mo, 


Being a modern rendering of the narrative of one Silas 
Fo , Master Mariner of Hythe, whose shipwreck and 
subsequent adventures are herein set forth. Also an ap- 
—. omg ery in a rational manner for the seem- 

ng marvels that Silas Fordred encountered during his 
sojourn on the fearsome island of Don Diego Rodriguez. 


CHAP-BOOK ESSAYS. By T. W. Hiaernson, 
LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, H. H. BOYESEN, H. W. 
MABIE, and others. 16mo, $1.25, 

Essays, by the most distinguished living writers, which 
it has been judged worth preserving in more permanent 
form than the es of the Chap-Book could give. 


Second Edition. 


WITHOUT SIN; a Novel. By MARTIN J. PRITCHARD, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The New York Journal gave a half-page to a review of 
the book, and proclaimed it ‘“ the most startling novel yet.” 

“ One is hardly likely to go far wrong in predicting that 
‘ Without Sin’ will attract abundant notice. Too much 
can scarcely be said in praise of Mr. Pritchard’s treatment 
of his subject.”—Academy (London). 

“A really extraordinary novel... . ‘Without Sin’ is a 
strong and strange 9% It cannot be read without in- 
terest, and wherever it is read it will provoke discussion.” 
—N.¥.Commercial Advertiser. 

“‘It¢ is undeniably well written, and the plot is as unique 
as it is daring.”—Denver News. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW; a Novelette. By HENRY 

JAMES. 16mo, $1.25. 

The announcement of a new book by Mr. James is in 
itself an event of no slight literary importance. The 
— volume represents his latest work and is worth 

e attention of all persons interested in English an 
American letters. 


THE CARISSIMA; a Novel. By Lucas MALET, author 
of “The Wages of Sin.” 12mo, $1.50. 

Few people will have difficulty in remembering the pro- 
found sensation which the publication of “The Wages of 
Sin” caused some six years ago. Since that time Lucas 
Malet has published no serious work, and the present 
volume therefore represents her best. It is a novel of in- 


‘tense and continued interest, and will claim a prominent 


place among the books of the season. 


CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS OF BYGONE 
DAYS. By ALICE Morse EARLE, author of “ Sabbath 
in Puritan New England,” etc., with many quaint pic- 
tures by Frank Hazenplug. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Earle dedicates her book, in the language of an old- 
time writer, to “ All curious and ingenious gentlemen and 
ntlewomen who can gain from acts of the past a delight 

n the present days of virtue, wisdom and the humanities.” 


THE LAND OF THE CASTANET; Spanish 
Sketches by H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, author of ‘Two 
Women and a Fool,” with twenty-five full-page illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.25. 

A collection of rambling sketches of Spanish people and 
places. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has written frankly and en- 
tertainingly of the most striking features of ‘The Land 
of the Castanet.” The volume does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive; in no sense is it a guide book—it is intended 
rather for the person who does not expect to visit Spain 
than for the traveller. 


CHAP-BOOK STORIES; a volume of Reprints from 
the Chap-Book, by OcTavE THANET, GRACE ELLERY 
CHANNING, MARIE LovulisE Poot, and others. 16mo, $1.25. 
The authors of this volume are all American. Beside 

the well-known names, there are some which were seen 

in the Chap-Book for the first time. The volume is bound 
in an entirely new and startling fashion. 


To be had at all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO, - - - - 


CHICAGO. 
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Every progressive family nowadays should have at 
least two monthly magazines. It is an era of cheap 
reading. Where your magazine used to cost you 


$3.00 or more a year, you can get one greatly its 
superior now for $1.00. Our unprecedented offer as 
below is even better—TWO superb magazines, each 
a whole year, for $1.50. 


THE PETERSON MaGaziNe is a bright, progressive, American MOOLU RE’ S BOTH 
magazine for American readers. Its contents are varied; ONE YEAR 
its illustrations of the best; its tone dignified, and its pages AND 

clean. When you have THE PETERSON MAGAZINE and 


FOR 
McC ture’s you need no other magazine reading. The offer 
of the two for $1.50 is a remarkable one. N $ 7 35 0 
Both magazines may be sent to one address, or you may send them to separate addresses if you wish. Either 
would make a most acceptable holiday gift. Send your subscription promptly, and we will include the beautiful 


Christmas number of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE FREE. If you wish to see PETERSON before subscribing 
send 6 cents for a sample copy. 


| 
anywhere, and can ad only by sending H 
our order to the publishers of PeTERSON. We B 
We willsend Peterson MaGa- save money on any of the leadi: IS Value for $1.50 
zing and either of the following pub- ublications if they are taken in combination wit ——_—- 
lications at these reduced prices : Tas on ge ag apne Send your subscrip- The 24 issues of McCiure’s 
PUB. OUR PRICE n . Remit by money order, registered MaGazineE and Pererson fi 
PRICE. FOR BOTH. letter, or Yank draft. Address will contain 2,500 pages of vending 


THE PETERSON GOMPANY patter 2nd 3300. superb illustra. 


rae. 300 390 | 109 Fifth Avenue - New York | 6 pages cach, 7 x 10 inches, and 


3-00 3.20 2 inches thick. The reading matter 
s 2.00 2.00 Any one remitting 35c. additional to the amount is of the highest grade, and em- 
endl of literature. 


Lad. Home Comp’ 50 1.05 for the magazines, will receive a magnifi- | brac 


Send for a Copy of 


‘‘The Cotton States and International Exposition and 
South, Illustrated,’’ containing the Official History of the 
South’s Greatest Exposition, with superb illustrations, show- 
ing buildings, grounds, and typical scenes. . 

Also, a complete History of each of the twelve Cotton States, 
and large engravings of their Capitols and Governors, and 
many of their leading people. 

The book for all interested in the South and its develop- 
ment. 


Address THE ILLUSTRATOR COMPANY, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Subscribe for the only Southern illustrated literary magazine, 


“The Illustrator.” 
THE ILLUSTRATOR COMPANY, 
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GRAND 
MAGAZINE 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW 


“* If only one magazine can be taken, we would suggest the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, as cobering more ground than 
any other magasine.’’—Board of Library Commissioners 
of New Hampshire, 1896. 


magazine is, in its contributed and departmental 
V3 features, what its readers, who include the most noted 
names of the English-speaking world, are pleased to I 
call “absolutely up to date,” “thoroughly abreast of the times,” 
invaluable,” and “indispensable.” It is profusely illustrated 
wut timely portraits, views, and cartoons. Its original articles 
are of immediate interest, by the best authorities on their 
respective subjects. The Editor’s “Progress of the World” | 
gives a clear, rightly proportioned view of the history of ! 
the human race during the current month. The “Leading 
ny Articles of the Month” present the important parts of the 
best magazine articles that have been written in every part 
of the world. The newest and most important books are care- 
fully reviewed. Indexes, chronological records, and other depart- 
ments complete the certainty that the reader 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will miss noth- 
ing of great significance that is said or written os we aeceane 
or done throughout the world. =| speECIMEN COPY 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 
Single Copy, 25c.: Trial (five months), $1.00: Year, $2.50, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


An Old Favorite with New Features. 


THE AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A Macazine or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 


It is Issued Every Saturday 2nd Contains 
ARTICLES or STANDARD anD POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of THE Ltvinc AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several] new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘hese include: 


French, German, Spanish and 
worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 
2d, The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 
Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books. 


A List of Books of the Month, 


ments, namely : 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LiviNG AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LivING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


KLACKNER’S GALLERY, 
7 West 28th St., New York. 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS..... 


A Choice Collection of Fine Water Color Paintings and 
Engravings. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AFTER THE WORKS OF 


Burne Jones, Watts, Rosetti, Etc. 
> 


Just Published: “THE PEACE BALL,” at Fredericksburg, Va. 


A Photo-Engraving after the painting by Jennie Brownscombe. 
Portfolios and Stands for Photographs and Engravings. 


C, KLACKNER, 


SEND~FOR CIRCULAR. 


7 West 28th Street, New York 


{2 Haymarket, London. 


GRAND HOLIDAY 
MAGAZINE OFFER. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE has 112 pages 
monthly, is a bright, progressive American pub- 
lication for American readers. Its contents are 
varied, its illustrations—from 75 to 100 each 
month—are of the best, its tone dignified, and 
its pages clean. When you have DEMOREST’S 
and THE PETERSON MAGAZINES you need no 
other reading for your family. The offer of 
$2.00 for the two is a most remarkable one. 


* 
OTHER OFFERS. 


We will send The Peterson Macazine and either 
of the magazines named below at the following prices : 


PUB. PRICE. OUR PRICE. 


Munseys ... . . $1.80 
Cosmopolitan .. . . 1.00: 1.60 
McClare’s . .. . 1.00 1.60 
Ladies’ Home Journal 1.00 1.60 
Harper’s Magazine 4.00 4.00 
Scribner’s . . . 3.00 3.20 


EVERY progressive family now-a-days should 

have at least two monthly magazines. It is 
an era of cheap reading—where your monthly 
magazine used to cost you $4.00 a year or more, 
you can now get one greatly its superior for half 
that amount or less. Our unprecedented offer 
as below is even better—two superb magazines, 
each a whole year, for only $2.00. 


DEMOREST’S | 


AND Year for 


PETERSON ($2.00. 


The magazines may be sent to one address, or separately if 
desired. Can you make a more acceptable holiday present than 
one or both of these magazines? Send your subscriptions promptly 
and we will send the beautiful Christmas number of Pgrerson 
FREE. If you wish to see Pererson before subscribing, send 6 
cents for a sample copy. Address 


THE PETERSON COMPANY, 
113 Fifth Avenue, - = NEW YORK. 


4 Include 35 cents with your remittance and we will send 
you a splendid Cook Book, containing 448 pages and over 1,400 
recipes. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


From this building The Prudential makes 
| payment every working day of about 150 
| claims, aggregating $14,000, or between 
| $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 per annum. 


: The Prudential has paid, up to date, over 
| $23,000,000, distributed to about 250,000 
families, and thereby benefiting more than 
1,250,000 people. 
The Prudential offers, through Assets of 
| $15,780,000, Surplus of $3,300,000, and 
Annual Income of $12,500,000, ample secur- 
‘ity for fulfilment of contracts, good from start 
to finish. 

Life Insurance for Children, Women and 
Men. Ages, 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to $50,000 


Che Prudential Insurance Zo. 


THE HOME OFFICE or. _ 


Largest Office 
Building in the 
State of New Jersey 


From it are directed the oper- 
ations of the thousands of agents 
who, in twenty states, and the 
District of Columbia, collect the 
weekly premium on 2,400,000 
policies in force in the Industrial 
and Ordinary Branches. 

It houses a clerical force of 
nearly 600 persons engaged in 
keeping record of The Pruden- 
tial’s business, which comprises 


$300, 000, 
Life Tusurance 
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CHRISTIAN REID, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE LADY OF LAS CRUCES,” ‘‘THE PICTURE OF LAS CRUCES,” 
‘VALERIE AYLMER,’”’ ‘A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA,” ETC. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
_ J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


Copyright, 1896, by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


PRINTED By J. B. LippiNcoTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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